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" Ilappy, truly, Ir tlio naturalist. He has no time for melancholy dreams. 
Tlie earth becomes to him transparent ; everywhere he sees significancies, 
harmonioH, laws, chains of cause and effect endlessly interlinked, which draw 
him out of the narrow sphere of self-interest and self-pleasing, into a pure 
and wholesome region of solemn joy and wonder." — G^ABLES Eingsley in 
* GUmcuB,'' 



**Tho perfect naturalist should have in him the very essence of true 
chivalry, self-devotion ; the desire to advance not himself and his own fame 

or wealth, but knowledge and mankind The spirit which gives freely, 

because it knows that it has received freely ; which communicates knowledge 
without hope of reward, without jealousy and mean rivalry, to fellow-students 
Aud to the world." — Charles Kingsley. 

*' And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
tiormous in stones, and good in everything." 

' A» You Like It,* Act ii.. Scene 1. 
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NOTES ON THE RHOPALOCERA OF NATAL. 
Br A. J. Spillbk. 
Natal, the " Garden of South Afriua," is far more abundantly 
supplied with butterflies than any other part of British South 
Africa. Many species, such as Junonia Natalica, Salamis Anaoa/rdii, 
Acrtsa Petrara, Eronia Leda, Papilio Policenes, &c., are fotmd in 
abundance along the coast district, and occur nowhere else south 
of the tropic of Capricorn. The climate in the lowlands adjoining 
the sea is quite tropical, and butterflies are to be found every fine 
day throughout the year; in fact, even in the depth of our "winter" 
more species are to be obtained than in the middle of summer at 
home. Trimen, in his work on the Ehopalocera of South Africa, 
enumerates 2S3 species as inhabitants of the country south of 
the tropic of Capricorn; but the list is evidently incomplete, since 
I have taken several new species myself.* In Natal I beUeve 
at least 200 kinds occur, many of them very beautiful, although, 
of course, tlieir splendour cannot equal the beauty of the 
magnificent denizens of the Amazon. 

The best months for butterflies are March and April, and then 
the country is all alive vrith insect beauty. Several species 
remind one forcibly of England, Thus Papilio DemoUus bears a 
superficial resemblance to P. Machaon ; Pieris Agathina to 
Pieris bj-assicce ; P. Pigea to P. rap<E ,- P. Hellica to P. Daplidice 
and the American P. Protadice ; Colias electra to C. edusa. 
Several of the Acrceas, on the wing, closely resemble the smaller 
Fritillaries, such && Argynnis Euphrosyne &nd Melitiea Artemis ; 
and amongst the Skippers, Pyrgus Vindex, Pamphila Pontieri, and 
P. Havei, correspond respectively to P. Alveolus, Hesperia Comma, 
_ and H. Linea. Three European species occur plentifully, viz., 
H^PanauA Cbrysippus, Lycanaa Bcetica, and Pyrameis Cardui. 



• A gra«t number of ailditional species have been retordeJ by Truuea 
e tbe publiuation of his work. — Ed. 
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Twelve species of the genus PapUio occur. Merope, a straw- 
coloured species banded with black, occurs sparingly, and seemB 
to be commoner in Cape Colony than here. It is a " bush " 
butterfly ; all the specimens I have met with have been taken in 
the deep rccesBes of the forests. The splendid green and black 
P. Polieenet is abundant around the bay of Port Natal, It flies 
with great rapidity, but is easily captured when settled on damp 
ground. On New Year's Day, 1879, I took a very fine series in 
thU manner in woods at Urageni, about four miles from Durban. 
It had rained heavily during the night, and going next morning 
to tlieir haunts I was rewarded by taking several dozens of this 
tpecies, as they drank tlie moisture from the damp ground. 
Another black and green swallow-tail is P. Nireus, which is 
common everywhere ; its abundance, however, is suii)aBsed by P. 
Dtmoleus, which is as plentiful as Pieris rapa at home. A species 
culled Pap. Pyladee, but which is rather different from the normal 
type, is very plentiful at Durban and Leonidas, is also abundant; 
but my greatest prizes amongst this family have been P. Zenobiui 
and P. Cenea, the former a large black and white insect, and the 
Utter a fine black buttei-fly, with yellow-ochreous spots. This 
latter species is most plentiful in Api-il, and delights to sun itself 
on the dark green leaves of the orange tree. The largest swallow-tail, 
P. Ophidocephalus, was first taken in Kafi'rnria by Mr. Bowker, an 
enthusiastic entomologist of Natal. This species expands about five 
orsix inches, and is not unlike an exaggerated gigantic P. Mac fta on. 
It occurs at the Inanda, about eleven miles from here, and appears 
in the beginning of the year ; but I have not been successful yet 
in taking it, for exactly at the time I planned an expedition 
there, the dreadful disaster of Isandhlwana occurred, the effect of 
which was to send all the country residents flocking to the towns 
for protection from threatened Zulu raids When confidence 
had in some measure been restored, and the residents at the 
Inanda returned to their farms, I rode to the locality, and 
remained there several days seeking it, but, unfortunately, 
without success. However, I was successful in capturing a fine 
new species of the genus Debis, a new Nympkalis, and saw a new 
species of the genus Atella, which in my eagerness I failed to catch. 

The " whites " are not well represented here. Pieris Aga- 
tkina. P. Pigea, P. Severina, and P. Gidica are all abundant, but 

Mesentina, P. Calypso, and P. Hellica, I take but sparingly. 
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One of the most interesting genera of South African butterHiea 
is the genus Anthocharis. Eighteen species are recorded by 
Trimen, but it is, I think, fairly questiouable whether some of 
these are uot merely summer and winter forms of the same 
species. Thus A, Evarne and Keiskamma are generally given as 
two distinct species ;* but, after a most careful investigation of 
these so-called species, I am convinced they are simply summer 
and winter forms of the same. In summer they are all Evarne, 
in winter all Keiskamma -, the same bushes that produce Evarne 
in summer, harbour Keiskamma in winter. Evarne is darker on 
the upper surface and lighter beneath than Keiskamma. Their 
ground colour is sulphur -yellow, with orange apical blotches. 
Many of the South African Anthocharis have brilliant orange-red 
apical blotches, and are marked in summer with deep black bars. 
Now in winter the same species occur, but they have, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, lost their black bars, and are plain 
white, with orange-red blotches at the apices of the wings. A 
very handsome purple-tipped species is A. lone; it is plentiful 
near Durban, and occurs, I am told, far up in the Transvaal. 

Four species of the genus Eronia are found in Natal ; two of 
them,E. Leda and E. Cleodora, are abundant; the others are scarce; 
E. Leda is a large sulphur-coloui-ed butterfly, with orange tips; 
E. Cleodora is yellowish white, with black margins to all the wings. 
These are swift flyers,. but E. Leda is not a difficult butterfly to 
catch ; its large size and brilliant colours render it a sure mark 
directly it comes within the sweep of the net. Both specias are 
particularly fond of river- courses, especially when these are nearly 
dry, and their sides covered with sloping brushwood. 

The genus CaUidryas, as entomologists well know, is essentially 
a tropical one ; hence only two species occur in Natal, and these 
are found in the middle of summer. The white C Florella, whose 
range extends from Kaffraria to Egypt, is the commoner; it is 
fond of settling on flowers at the edge of forest lands. The 
yellow C. Rhadia I have seen but twice, and then the amazing 
rapidity of its flight rendered pursuit hopeless. 

Colias Electra is a very plentiful insect; it is almost identical 
with C. Edtisa, and like it, has a white variety of the female. 
At Cape Town, on Nov. 29th, 1878, 1 found this the commonest 
butterfly ; it occurred by hundreds on Table Mountain and the 
■ Mr. Kirby, in his oatalogno of tho Diurni, plaeas botb these aa one speciea. — Ed. 
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Lion's Head ; a species of Erebia (E. Hyperbius) and Leptoneura 

CoBsm also flew there. 

I have taken four of the genus Terias in the colony, they all 
Beem tolerably numerous near here. The species are T. Rahel, 
Tar. Deejardinsii, Brigitta, and Pulchella. 

Three species of the genus Danaut inhabit the colony ; the 
most abundant being Z>. C/irysipj)i(s,whichiato be seen alltheyeart 
and to be met with in all kinds of localities, gardens, fields, hill- 
sides, and forests. Some of the Acraaa mimic this species, and so 
perfect is the resemblance on the wing that many female Acraai 
look exactly like very small specimens of D. Chrysippus. The 
female of Diadema Misippus, however, is the most perfect mimic of 
the species in question that I have ever seen. It is exactly the 
same size, the ground colour in most instances the same, in 
others slightly lighter, and it possesses the white spots near the 
apicesof the fore-wings, as in D. Chrysippus. A very rare variety of 
D. Chrytippus is occasionally found without the customary white 
apical spots (var. Dorippua), and to make the mimicry perfect there 
isasimilarvarietyofthefemaleD. Misippus. The me.\e of D. Misippus 
is utterly different, being a rich black, with, in good specimens, a 
suffusion of purple, and with a purplish violet spot in each wing. 
Specimens of D. Chrysippus are met with in the middle of summer 
that possess partially white hind wings; in one instance I met 
with a specimen identical with the West African form, Alcippus. 
Another Danaus, D. Echeria, is very plentiful in woods, and flies 
with a very graceful flight, very much like Limenitis Sibylla at 
home. The third species, D. Ochlea (a black and white species), 
is tolerably plentiful, but in my cabinets I find it represented by 
about twenty specimens, all that I have managed to secure in 
this part of the colony. 

The Acraas are a peculiar African family of butterflies ; they 
have long and narrow fore wings, and most of their females mimic 
Danaus Chrysippus. A. Horta, though plentiful at Cape Town, is 
not abundant on the Natal coast ; but in the elevated lands, twenty 
miles inland, I have taken it. It has a more lofty flight than the 
others of thigfamily. A. Dice {Querina) I have taken twice ; it seems 
very rare. A. Zetes is also a scarce insect, and the same remark 
applies to A. Aganice, which latter insect is the largest of the 
family. A. Violarum is plentiful at Durban and along the coast 
to the Tugela; it is of a brick-red colour, suffused with orange. 
ara isa rather local species ; its colour is fulvous-yellow, and 
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it is a rapid flyer. A , Hypatia (Natalica) ia tolerably plentiful, and the 
beautiful A.Petrtsa is very plentiful. It ia of a brick-red colour, 
spotted with black in the male, whilst in the female I possess 
every possible variety betwixt brick-red and absolute black. A. 
Rahira is abundant at Durban on land that is now being built upon, 
jl.Li/ciaia common in grassy places; A. Serena, Cynthia (Eponina), 
and Pro(ea(i!/sebria) are also common; whilst the two most singular 
members of the family are, inmy estimation, ^crtcnsPuiictofigsima 
and AleEnaAmazoula. The former is aratherrare species, its expanse 
of vring an inch and a half, its colour ochreous-yellow, spotted like a 
leopard; on the four wings I count 114 spots. The singularity 
of this butterfly has induced me to scour the country for miles 
round Verulam for it, but after eight months' collecting I only 
observe fifteen specimens in my collection. A. Aniazoula has 
generally been considered a great rarity ; it is, I find, very local, 
haunting broken ground and settling on the tall grass. The 
evening is the best time for its capture, as the butterflies may 
then be easily taken as they rest {in cop.) on the grass-stems. 
Its habits during sunshine resemble the Hespendm rather than 
the AcrminiB, and a " beginner " would naturally place it amongst 
the Skippers. I only know two localities for it ; in each case the 
insect is restiicted to a small patch of ground, although the 
surrounding country seems equally suitable and similar, but in 
these localities it is so plentiful that I find I have taken SOO fine 
specimens, and there is not the least apparent diminution in 
their number. 

The Asiatic and African Atella Phalanta is pretty common 
everywhere ; on the wing it exactly resembles a Fritillary. Pyrameia 
Cardui is plentiful, of course; colonists here name it the " Sand- 
butterfly." Another species, probably Hypanartia Hippomene, 
resembles a small P. Atalanta with tails; it is scarce; the only 
specimen I ever saw was resting on a hut in a Kaffir location. 
(To be continueil,) 
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No. XV. NYMPHAUD^-NYMPHALIN^. 

(CYRESTIS to VICTORINA.) 

The genus Cyrestls includes a number of delicate species 

i confined to Tropical Asia and Africa. The smallest species 
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expand rather under one inch and a half, hut the majority expi 

from two to two and a half inches. The shape of the hind 
wings is peculiar, as they are generally produced into a lobe at 
the anal angle, and there is a short projection or tail at the lower 
part of the bind margin, where tlie wing is angulated. Many of 
the species are white, frequently more or less bordered with 
brown. The border is generally miirked with tawny at the anal 
angles, and sometimes with a more or less distinct row of black 
spots in pale rings. Towards the base the white species are 
marked with very delicate transverse lines, or with double black 
lines, filled up with brown, or {in the African species) with pale 
yellow. Another group of the genua is tawny, with single or 
double transverse browu lines {in the latter case filled up with the 
ground colour) ; and a third group is dark brown, with paler 
transverse lines towards the base, a aubmarginal row of eyes, and 
a tawny spot at the anal angle of the hind wings. Across the 
centre of the wings is a transverse band of white, varying in 
width. 

This genus is represented in Sonth America by the genus 
Megalura. These are more robust insects, and might be mistaken 
for Papilios but for their undeveloped front legs, as there is 
a long tail at the lower part of the hind margin of the hind 
wings, and a lobe at the anal angle, which in some species is also 
greatly produced. Most of the species are of some shade of dark 
brown, or tawny, with slender dark lines running from the costa 
across both wings : some, however, are tawny, with broad dark 
margins, and the basal half of the hind wings blue. One species, 
M. Harmonia, King, is yellowish white, with slender lines. 
M. Peleug and Eleucha are long-winged tawny species, with 
transverse black lines, and have three tails on the hind wings, 
that in the centre being the longest. The typical group expand 
about two inches and a half; the long-winged species are larger. 

The genus Victorina likewise consists entirely of South 
American species. They are rather large insects, with dentated 
hind wings, the middle tooth projecting into a short tail. One of 
the commonest species is V. Steneles (three or four inches in 
expanse), which has a superficial resemblance to CoUenis Dido, 
being brown, with a broad greenish central band on the hind 
wings, which is broken into large spots in the fore wings, and 
there is an outer row of green spots, preceded by a red spot or 
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orange spot placed at the anal angle of the hindwingB. A smaller 
species, V. Sulpitia (about two inches in expanse), is brown, with 
a common greenish white band divided on the fore wings, beyond 
which, on the hind wings, is a more or less distinct tawny stripe. 
The upper side resembles that of Pyrrhogyra, but the under side 
is more like that of some species of Adelpha, being transversi 
banded with dull white, black and tawny, V. Epaphus is a 
larger insect (three inches in expanse), brown, with a white 
stripe running from the middle of the costa of the fore wings to 
tte root of the tail. The outer portion of the fore wings is 
tawny. V. Trayja closely resembles this, but the outer part of 
the fore wings is brown. The Mexican and Central American 
V. Superba may be known by the white band being bluish on the 
edges ; the fore wings beyond it are brown, with a slight tawny 
shade, and their bind margin is more emarginate than in any 
other species of the genus. 

[The next paper will be devoted to Hypolimnas and other Old 
World genera. I regret that in consequence of my transfer from 
the Dublin Museum to the British Museum I was obliged to 
discontinue my papers in the ' Entomologist ' for a time. I hope 
now to be able to continue them at intervals, though perhaps not 
quite regularly at present. — W. F. K.] 



THE TORTEICES OF SURREY, KENT, AND SUSSEX. 

By Walter P. Weston. 

(ContUiaed from vol. lii., p. 330.) 

Ptyckoloma Lecheana, Linn. — Common everywhere among 
oaks {Quercus robur) and elms {Ulmus campestris), in the rolled-up 
leaves of which the larva feeds ; the imago flies very freely and 
boldly towards dusk, when it is often rather a pest than otherwise. 

DitulaHarimanniana,\An'a. — A local species, but not uncommon 
where it occurs. The imago is to he found at rest on the trunks 
of willow trees, but it is not easy to box, as it runs quickly up the 
stem, keeping in the ci'evices of the bark, and when clear of the 
box flies to the topmost branches. In Kent it has occurred at 
Lewiaham, New Cross, and near Gravesend; while the Surrey 
localities are Surbiton, Weybridge, and near Hamm.£EaYQi\,'a. \\. 
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nifty be expected to be met with all down the Valley of. tlie 
Thames, wherever willows occur.. 

D. sem^fasciatM, Haw. — Widoly distributed among sallows, but 
Dot abundant. The larvs feed in united shoots of sallow in May 
and June, {jenerally preffrring dwarf and stunted bushes, and the 
imago appfaru in July. It does not fly freely till nearly dark, 
when it can be easily taken by the aid of a lantern, flying from 
shoot to ahoot, or at rest on the leaves. It also comes to 
•ngar. 

Penthina corticana, Hub., picwna. Fro. — Widely distributed. 
The larvm may be found in May and the early part of June, 
feeding on birch [Belula alba) and on some of the sallows. The 
imago appears in June and July, and should be looked for at 
dusk, flying round the trees, or it may readily be disturbed by 
beating. It may be distinguished from the following species by 
its having large patches of white in the basal portion of the fore 
wings, which fiometimes are united and occupy the whole of the 
basal portion of the wings, separated by a broad, irregular band 
of black from tlie white apical patch. This extreme form is, 
however, of great rarity. 

P. betuUetana, Haw. — Much commoner than the preceding 
tpeciee, whioli it much resembles in general appearance. 

L, cwpraana, Hub. — Local, but distiibuted. This species 
may be reared from collected shoots of sallow in May and 
June, which should be kept in a flower-pot, in a cool and 
airy place. The imago appears in July, and may be obtained 
by netting at dusk, and also by beating. It is more common 
among sallows in hedgerows, and this season (1879) was unusually 
abundant. It is recorded from West Wickham and Croydon in 
Surrey ; Haslemere, Tilgate, Lewes, and Hastings, in Sussex ; 
and in Kent at Darenth, Strood, and Tunbridge Wells. 

P. sororculana, Zeit,^pralongana, Gn. — Distributed tlirougb- 
out, but not common in the South of England. I have found this 
Species scarcer in these counties than the preceding one. The 
larva is said to feed in the autumn on birch ; the imago is 
certainly to be taken in May, amongst birch trees. 

P. pruniana, Hub.— Common everywhere, and most abundant 
by whitethorn hedges. 

P. ochroleiicana. Hub. — Widely distributed, and not nncommoii 
among roses, especially tlie cultivated sorts, in gardens. It is 
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best when bred. The larva feeds in May, and the moth appears 
the following month. 

P. eynosbana, Linn. — Abundant everywhere. 
P. dimidiana, Treit. ^oA..,=ochrovielana, Gn. — Local. The 
f. E. N. Bloomfield records its occurrence sparingly at 
Hastings. 

P. sauciana, Hub. — Local. In Kent, it occurs near Sevenoaks 
and Tunbridge Wells; in Surrey, at Leith Hill; and at Haslemere, 
ia Sussex. 

gentianana, Curt. — Common throughout among teasel 

lipsacM* sylveBtris), in the seed-heads of which the larva feeds. 

These heads should be gathered in March or April, and put into 

bandboxes. The moths will emerge in July or August without 

forth er trouble. 

P. sellana. Hub, — Distributed, but not abundant. The imago 
iquents grassy places with mixed herbage, broken ground, &c., 
and is particularly partial to railway slopes. It is an insignificant 
insect in appearance, and is not readily to be distinguished when 
on the wing from the DicrorampkeB. It is to be taken in May 
and June, and sometimes in July ; but whether there are two 
•roods or one straggling one is open to question. 

ohlongana, fl&7f.,=margmana, 'H.nw.,^=similana, Wilt. — 
istributed throughout, but local, and it appears to be more of a 
'oodland species than the preceding; its capture has been 
icorded from Folkestone, Dover, Tunbridge Wells, and Strood ; 
[aslemere, and Croydon, 
P.fuligana, liuh.,^ustulana. Ha w.,^ cur fconand, Db. — Much 
Lrcer than the last species, Jaut it appears to be nearly as 
■idely distributed, specimens having been captured at Tilgate 
'orest, Coombe and Darenth Woods, Folkestone, and Hastings. 
(To be condnued.) 



MICEO-LEPIDOPTEBA NEW TO THE BBITISH LIST. 
By J. B. HoDGKiNSON. 

TrTFUECULA PALLTDEILA, ZeU. 

DuBiNG the fourth week in August last, when sweeping for 
Phygaa bisontella in the neighbourhood of my country bouse at 
Dutton, near Eibohester, I netted a small pale yellow moth, 
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which at first sight I took to be a dwarf specimen of Elachtsta 
subochreeUa. It temporarily escaped from my net, when I noticed 
that ita mode of flight appeared strange to me, I looked around 
for the particular grass upon which E. eubockreella feeds, but 
could not find any in the locahty. I therefore in due course 
forwarded the example to my valued friend Mr. Stainton for his 
opinion. He writes to me to say that it is Trifurcula paUideUa, 
a rare species on the continent of Europe, and that his examples 
came from near Vienna. Dr. M. Wocke, in his catalogue of the 
Micro -Lepidoptera of Europe, say a it occurs in Germany, 
Dalmatia, Italy, Sicily, and also near Brusa, in the north-west of 
Asia Minor. This species seems therefore to have a wide range 
of distribution. I have little doubt that I shall again take this 
interesting addition to our list another season. 

Tinea Mancuniella ? n. sp. 

During the first week in May last, I was standing on the upper 
step of the entrance to the Royal Exchange, in Manchester, when 
I saw a little moth flying about. I captured it with my hat. On | 
my arrival home, my surprise was great to find a very perfect 
specimen of a Tinea unknown to me. This I also forwarded to 
Mr. Stainton for identification, and he replies that he knows of | 
nothing hke it, unless it is an albiuo Tinea granella, as the 
markings are similar, but the general colour is buff. I can 
scarcely think it is T. granella, for the time of appearance is too 
early for that species, and I know of no corn warehouse in the 
neighbourhood. Should this turn out to be a new species, I I 
propose to call it Tinea MancunieUa, in honour of the city in ] 
which I captured it. 

Spring Bank, Preston ; December 15, 1879. 



LIST OF CYNIPIDES TAKEN" IN WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Br J. E. Fletcher. 
The following meagre list comprises the cynipideous galls and 
their originators hitherto collected by me in Worcestershire : , 
neai'ly all were taken in the last five years. Without entering on 
the subjects of dimorphism and alternation of generations, I have 
divided them into two series, bi-sexual and uni-sexual : — 



LIST OF CYNIPIDES TAKEN IN WOECE8TEB8HIRE, 



Bl-SEXUAI. F0EM3. 

Liposthenes glechomatis. — A few deserted galls found. 
Trigonaspis megaptera. — Galls and imago found, 
Ekodites eglanteriee. — Common. 
R. rostE. — Common. 
Disastropkus ruhi. — Not often found. 

Spathegaster tricolor. — Rather common. In 1876 and 1877 
two broods, seemingly, were found, with a lapse of about a month 



S. baccarum. — Usually abundant, but less so since 1877. 

S. vesicatrlx. — Two galla found at large; but several were 
obtained by breeding from Neuroterus. 

Dryoteras terminale. — Formerly common, but less bo during 
the last two years. 

Andricus albipes. — Found last spring in two woods, the only 
places examined for it ; the insect was bred from every gall, the 
shoots having been placed in water. 

A. injlator. — Only a few galls found. 

A. cKTTafor.— Common in 1876 and 1877, less so since. 



Uki-sexual Fobms. 

Neuroterus ostreus, N. lenticularis, N. numismatis. — These 
[ seem to be common every year. 
1 Biorhiza ren«m.— Only twice found, at Monk Wood and Sned 

"Wood, and then very few. Imago not bred. 
I B. aptera. — Only one imago found ; but no special search has 
\ been made for it. 

Cynips Kollari. — Common. 

Aphilothrix radic'u. — A few of the perfect insect have been 



A. fecundatrix. — The gaU was common in 1876, scarce in the 
' next two years, a little commoner the last season. Imago not 
I bred. 

A. callidoma. — Three galls only have been found at Monk 
[ Wood. 

A, aUtopunctata. — Several galls found. 

A. aolitaria. — One deserted gall found at Old Hills. 

A. glanAiila, — One gall found at Monk Wood. 
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Aphilothrix corticw. — A few old galls found at Old Hills and 
Temple Laugherne. 

Dryophanta divisa. — Usually common, bnt less so the last 
three years. 

D. hngiventris. — Seemingly not common. 

D. folii, L. l,Mr. Cameron informs me that this is the trae 
name of our species). — Usually common, but scarce in 1878; 
little commoner this year. 

I conclude with thanks for the notes appended to the transla- I 

tion of Dr. Mayr's work, recently published in the pages of the j 

' Entomologist,' which have been interesting and useful. 

llappj Lund, WorcsBWr; Decembar, 1879. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES. 4o. 

DE8CRn?TiON OP THE Lakva OF Gnophos obscurata. — During 
the last week, in August, 1877, I took this species not i 
monly on the heaths in the New Forest ; and from one of the 
females eggs were obtained, which duly hatched about the third 
week of the same month. By the end of November the larvta 
were rather over half an inch in length, and still feeding occa- 
sionally, though they had not eaten much for several weeks. 
Towards the end of May following they were full grown, when I 
described them as follows: — Length about three-quarters of an 
inch, and rather stout in proportion. The head has the lobes 
rounded at the sides, but is flat in front, and there is a sUght 
depression on the crown ; it is slightly narrower than the Snd 
segment, into which it can be partially withdrawn. Body of 
nearly uniform width, but slightly wider at the middle segments- 
than elsewhere; it is rounded above and below, but the two 
portions are distinctly separated by a wrinkled raised lateral 
ridge ; the segments are clearly divided, and each is numerously 
ribbed transversely ; the tubercles are raised and rather large for 
a Geometer ; there is also a pair of short but conspicuous pointed 
prominences on the 12th segment; the anal segment is wedge- 
shaped, the apex pointing downwards behind. The various 
prominences and the uuevenness of the skin give it a rather 
wrinlded appearance. Ground colour stone-gray, many specimens 

' ■* a sti-ong ochreous-purple tinge, others an undecided dull 
t tinge; head stone-gray, thickly marbled in different 
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- Bpecimens with purplish brown or amoke-colour ; ei double pale 
gray line (the space on the anterior aegmenta filled up with smoke- 
colour) forms the dorsal stripe ; and there ia a similarly pale, but 
threadlike line ahove the spiracles. On each side of the 5th, 6th, 
7th, and 8th segments a dark streak extends from the Bpiracular 
region upwards anteriorly, becoming almost black before meeting 
in the centre on the front of each segment ; in the angle thus 
formed is a conapicuoua pale blotch : in one or two lai'vte of the 
brood, however, these dark streaks are entirely absent, though 
the pale blotches are still distinct. Tubercles white or gray; 
spiracles large and round, intensely black ; prominences on ISth 
segment gray, with distinct black streak on front of each. Ventral 
surface stone-gray, or pinkish gray, thickly freckled with very 
minute dark smoky spots ; it has a pale central stripe, edged on 
each side mth a. fine irregular smoky line, enclosing together 
another double smoky line; there ia alao a pale stripe (varying 
much in colour in different specimens, in some being pinkish, in 
others yellowish) between the central stripe and the spiracular 
region ; this stripe ia edged inside with dark smoke-colour. The 
foregoing is a general description of the brood reared from the 
New Forest eggs ; but two larvie received from Mr. J, Gardner, 
of Hartlepool, were much darker, and the markings altogether 
stronger. One of them had a purplish ground, and tlie dark 
streaks on segments 5, G, 7, and 8 were much larger and broader, 
and the dorsal area altogether much blotched and marbled with 
thia dark colour, which gave it a very irony appearance. The 
ventral surface was smoky, with the paler central stripe pinkish, 
and like the others enclosing the double smoky line. The larvffi 
were fed on strawberry, and the first moth emerged on August 
8tb, a rather late date.— Geo, T. Porhitt; Highrojd House, 
Huddersfield, November 8, 1879. 

OcCDHRENCE OF NoLA cENTONALis. — I understand a consider- 

I able number of specimens of Nolit ceiitonalis were captured during 

' the past summer, and eggs obtained. This is very interesting, 

when we remember how long this species and the now no longer 

rare Nola alhulalia remained desiderata in our collections. — Jobk 

T. Cabrington, 

Detlephila livounica, — I have recently had brought for my 
L inspection a fine specimen oiD. Uvomica, captured August, 1876, 
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at Derwent House, Borrowasli, Derby, by Master B. J. Astle,- 
J. K. Mann; Wellington Terrace, CHfton, Bristol, December 18, j 
1879. 

LiTHOSiA QDADRA IN SOMERSET. — A male Specimen of h. 
quadra was taken in a lightish room in Wells, Somerset, on the 
15th of September last. I wish to place the fact on record, as 
my friend Mr. Hudd, of Cliftou, states in bis Catalogue of the 
Lepidoptera of the district, "A single specimen was taken some 
years ago by Mr. Bolt on a gas-lamp in Bristol. The onlyrecord 
in the district." I have taken nothing worth notice saveooe 
Xylina petrificata this season at sugar. My old visitant, Polia 
fiavocincta, came, though in lessened numbers. I have, however, 
a few series of four at the service of any one wishing the species.— 
H. W. Livett; Wells, Somerset, November, 1879. 

New Locality fob Diptertgia wnastri. — It may be interest- 
ing to northern entomologists to learn that this insect, which 
seems generally a southern one, appeared pretty commonly at 
sugar last summer, at Alderley Edge, near Manchester. — H. H. 
Cohbett; Ravenoak, Cheadle Hulme, near Stockport, November 
21, 1879. 

Strange Food for Hydrcecia micacea. — A friend wishing to 
breed a few H. micacea collected some larvse. Part of these 
escaped from the breeding cage, and one of these ate its way into 
the middle of a loaf of bread, where it was there discovered by a 
young lady, when cutting the bread, to her great disgust. — R.'. 
Kay ; Bury, Lancashire. 

Captubes in Scotland. — It may interest some of the Scotch 
readers of the ' Entomologist ' to know that I captured a specimen 
of Emmelesia wnifasciata in this district last July. I had the 
pleasure of taking also seven fine specimens of Plusia bractea 
at the coast in the beginning of August. Amongst other species 
taken this season I may mention Phycis abieteUa, Coccyx cosmo- 
phorana, and Mixodia rubiginosana (Bouchardana). — Wm. 
Watson; Newfield House, near Johnstone, November 24, 1879, 

Asthena btlvata. — I think it might be interesting to Mr. G. 
C. Bignell and others to know that A. sylvata has been exceedingly 
abundant here this year. Thirteen eggs deposited by a captured 
female hatched out, and I succeSBfully reared the larvee on birch to 
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three-quarter size, when I sent them to a correspondent, 
ive not beard anything more about them since. — J. 
Haeeison; 7, Victoria Bridge, Barnsley. 

ToRTRix FoRSTERANA. — Mr. Weston has recorded that Mr. 
Howard Vaughan bred some numbers of this species from laiTffl 
feeding on ivy (Entom, xii. 319), In 1870 I bred some twelve or 
fourteen specimens from larva and pupte found in rolled ivy 
leaves in the gardens of the Royal Botanic Society, Regent's 
Park. In the ' Entomologist's Weekly Intelligencer ' (vii. 127) 
I find the Rev. E. Horton describes the larva, also from ivy, 
This ivy pabulum is curious, and I believe has not been noticed 
on the Continent, although Heinemann, in bis ' Scbnietterlinge 
Deutsehlands, u. d. Schweiz,' says : " The larva in May on ivy, 
honeysuckle, bilberry, ifec." The gi-eater part of this information 
is probably derived from Stainton'a ' Manual,' where we read, 
"larva on ivy, honeysuckle," &c. Of other continental authorities, 
we find Treitschke says, " the larva of 2'. adjunctana feeds between 
drawn -together leaves of Pinus picea." In the 'lais' for 1848, 
Hadam Lienig gives Vaccinium uliginoaum and Ledum palvstre as 
its food plants. Mr. C. Gr. Barrett states, on the authority of 
Zeller, that in Germany it occurs mostly " in fir woods, among 
Vaccinium myrtillua, on which it seems to feed." It was from 
this plant that the Ober-Albula specimens were beaten out {Stett. 
Ent. Zeit. xxxix. 99); is it the food-plant of our small Scotch 
form? We know the larvte of the genus Tortrix are especially 
polyphagouB, but if this be the case with T. Forsterana it is strange 
that ivy and privet should be more generally selected in Britain. 
The life -histories of our Tortrices have been almost entirely 
neglected ; surely many of our lepidopteriats would find this an 
easily worked and paying field in which to labour. If it were 
cultivated, the gain to our knowledge of species, by the earlier 
states being described, would be immense. Take the case now 
before us. "We know generally next to nothing of the life-history 
of a species whose larva and pupa were well figured, by Albin, 
one hundi'ed and sixty years ago (J 7S0). He says " The catei-pilli 
was of a muddy green, spotted with white. It was found feedii 
on an oak in Cain Wood the 27th of May : it spun up on the 
8Dth of the same month, and changed into a chrysalis; and the 
S2nd June came the moth, of an olive colour, spotted with brown, 
'The larva, pupa, and imago are figured on plate 63 (figs. a—d). 
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The ReT. E. Hortou'a fuller description is as follows: — "LarTa: 
olive, Bides yellowish, legs and liead brown, shield lighter brown, 
with darker irregular hind border. Two black marks on 13th 
Begnient, spots slightly paler. On ivy. May Slst. Pupa: black, 
serrated on upper edge of segments : within leaf May 24, Iinagoa 
emerged June 6 and 15." — Edwakd A. Fitch ; Maldon, Essex. 

Abondance of Eupitheoia succenttoiata Larv^. — On the 
second Saturday in September I went to Wallasey in search of 
the larva of Eupithecia innotata, and on my way to the collecting 
ground met with Eupitliecia succenturiata larvre in plenty, and 
at the same time took many cases of Coleophora, especially 
the cases of Coleophora albicans. As I did not want Eupithecia 
tuecenturiata larvra, and knew, even if I did, I should be sure 
to see them more numerously by lantern light, I consequently 
pushed on, and secured the much-wanted E. innotata larva. On 
my way back I met two young friends who had been collecting, 
and prevailed upon them to keep me company. After dark we 
could see the larvm of E. au^centuriala in twenties on the upper 
parts of the mugwort plants, whilst during the daytime they are 
only to be found on the lower portion of the plants, on or amongst 
the twisted or dead leaves. Few but sickly larvje remain on the 
green leaves ; hence those who will persist in beating for these larvje 
do not get many, and most of those obtained by this process are 
ichneumoned ; whilst by lantern light they may be seen moving 
about just at dusk, and sitting eating the leaves, or in repose later 
on where they have fed, but they always retire to the base of the 
plants at daybreak. — C. S. Ghegson; Rose Bank, Fletcher 
Grove, Edge Lane, Liverpool. 

Apamea dkanimib. — I have to record the occurrence of this 
insect on Hackney marshes in abundance, over the same ground 
where for many years few were to be obtained by the most careful 
searching. In May last I obtained nearly a hundred pupce in two 
journeys : these produced imagines the end of June and July, being 
quite a month later than usual. The larvte hybernate and spin 
their cocoons in April : these may be found under decayed bark 
on willows, in stems of thistles, burdock, teazle, or in fact any- 
thing that affords sufficient concealment. — W. Machin; 2S, Argyle 
Road, Carlton Square, E., Dec. 18, 1879. 

ZyQSINA FILIPENDUL^ AND ITS PaKASITES.— LaSt 
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obtained Beventy pupse of Z. JiUpendults, from which I bred 
thirty-eight images, five Diptera, two Tackina larvarum, Linn., 
iiiree Exorista vulgaris, F&W., and five small ichneiinions{^j)a7i(eie* 
Bp. ?), the remaining tweuty-two standing over until this year, from 
which I obtained twenty-two Mesostenus obnoxiua, eleven male 
and ten female, between June 19th and July 3rd, the males 
preceding the females about eight days. The parents of M. 
phnoxius evidently pierced the victim when nearly, or quite, full- 
fed ; for the larvjB of FilipendiiUB make the usual cocoon, and 
change to pupm ; the parasite larva feeds within the pupa, and 
when full fed constructs a strong pupa case within, of the same 
colour as the outer, and attached to it, forming a part and parcel 
of the outer covering ; the remains of the pupa case of Filipendtda 
is generally found at one end of the outer case, and the old larva 
Bkin at the other. Mr. Meade named the Diptern, and Mr. Fitch 
the ichneumons. — G. C. Bignell, Btonehouse, Nov. 19, 1879. 

Mesostenus obnoxius, Gr. — The above note uj>oii Mesostenus 
'obnoxius most satisfactorily fixes a previously unidentified 
life-history ; the parasite so minutely referred to in the 

Entomologist ' (vol. iv. pp. 125-26) by Mr. Henry Moncreaff 
was clearly Mesostenus obnoxius, Gr. This ichneumon has 
hitherto been considered rare in Britain ; there are* but two 
'rSpecimens (both females) in the National Collection, and 
lese, I believe, are both referable to the common ^f. ligator. 
'his year, curiously, I have received M. obnoxius from both 
Mr. W. P. Weston and Mr. T. E. BiUups, as weU as from Mr. 
Biguell. Mr. Weston's specimens are likewise bred from one 
year old cocoons of Zygcena Jilipendula ; and another point in 
this moth's economy has been elucidated by him, for he found 
Anomalon fibulator, Gr., a frequent parasite; this species, how- 
ever, invariably emerged the first year. Mr. Billups' single . 
specimen {a very dark female) was captured, but what is most 
interesting is the variation exhibited by M. obnoxius in these 
ithree envoies. I specially called Mr. Bridgman's attention to 
^3, and he has added the following note, in which it will be seen 
how neuration, puncturation, sculpture, and size all vary greatly ; 
there are also other minor variations, such as the white ring in 
the antenniB of the females ; the colour of legs, especially anterior 
pair in female, &.c. C. G. Thomson, in his ' Opuscula Entomologica ' 

(p, filO), does not mention M. obnoxius, but he describes a closely 
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allied new species ns M. subovalig. There are alBO five specimens 
of a distinct n. s. in the Museum British Collection. There is 

much yet to be learned on the pai^asitea of the closely allied 
Zygienidis. Mr. J, B. Bridgninn has Caiinaria orbitalis, Gr., 
bred from ZygiBna trifolii ; Herr Brischke bred Cryptua migrator, 
Fab., from Zygcena ephialtes, L. (= Peucedani, Esp.) ; while 
Rogenhofer bred Cryptue fumipennis, Gr., probably only a variety 
of C. migrator, from Z. Leeta ; and Dr. Giraud bred Crj/phi} 
tygana, Gir., hb well as this species (Af. obnoxius), from Z. 
Carniolica, Sc. (= Onobrychis, W. V.). In Giraud's record of 
parasitism it is also stated that Campoplex dccipiens, Gr., was 
bred from Z. JiUpendulte, and that M. Fallou bred Anomalon 
eygantB, Gir., from the larva; of Z. occitanica, taken at Celles-les- 
Bains (Ardfeohe) in May, 1B69, upon Dorycnium sub/ruticoawm. 
F. Boie has al^o recorded in the ' Stettiner Eotomologische 
Zeitung ' thai he bred Cryptus zyganarum, Ratz (^^ obtcwrua, Gr,), 
on May S9tii, from Z. tri/ol'd and Cryptus JUipenduUe, Boie ; on 
&th July, from Z. JilipendiiUe. Thomson has also lately (1873) 
described a Cryptus {Spilocryptus) zygjsnarum, u. s., which was 
bred in Zealand (Denmark), by Drewsen, from Z. filipendvla. 
Speaking of the Braconid genus Eogas, Haliday tells US, " De 
vita et indole nil fere traditum est. Species quffidam e larva 
Zygana jilipendulai Neesio prodibat." Lastly, we must state that 
two or tliree Chalcidida, especially Chalets intermedia, Ns., and 
Monadontomerus obsoletus. Fab., have been bred from Zygtsna 
cocoons, — Edward A. Fitch, 

Mesostentjs oBNoxnis, Or. — The male of M. obnoxim appears 
to be variable. I have, through the kindness of Mr. Fitch, been 
enabled to examine several specimens of this insect from different 
quarters, and I find that the areolet varies considerably in width; 
sometimes the sides are very close together, and the outer nervure 
is BO fine that it almost appears to be wanting ; the abdomen also 
varies much in width, the normal form being elongate-ovate ; the 
3rd segment being the widest ami the same breadth at the base as 
at the apex, the 1st and 2nd tapering from this; whilst in one 
specimen, also received from Mr. Fitch, and one in my own 
collection, the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd segments are in one instance 
nearly, and in the other quite, of equal width, and the sides almost 
parallel. Taschenberg says that the 1st segment is without 
rcles; this feature is not constant, as in a small specimen I 
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have (only about half the size of those bred by Mr. Bignell), the 
tubercles are very diatinct, and the portion behind them, instead 
of tapering, is quite quadrate.— John B. Butogman. 

LiMNEKiA LUGUBRiNA.— On the Uth July last I gathered 
se-veral flowering heads of wild cavrot [Daucus carota) that I found 
growing on the tops of the cliffs, under the Plymouth Citadel, 
from which I bred, between the 11th and 30th August, many 
CEcopkora flavimaculella, and its parasite Limnena lugabrina, 
Holmgr. Mr. Fitch, with his usual kindness, named it for me, and 
at the same tune observed that it was new to Britain. — G. C. 

^ Bignell ; Stonehouse, Plymouth, 
Odyner0S pametinum, Linn. — During the first week of July, 
1879, I noticed several specimens of a fine Odynerua in the 
windows of one of my rooms. At first I thought they were a 
very large variety of the common O. parietum, but all being ho 
exceptionally large I captured three, and then at once saw they 
differed from that species not only in size, but in general 
appearance. Especially noticeable was the band on the first 
segment of the abdomen. Shortly after this, through the 
courtesy of the author, I received a copy of Mr. J. B. Bridgmnn's 
' ChrysididcE and Aculeata of Norfolk.' In looking through thia 
admirable list, which notices 346 species as occurring in the 

^Iieighbourhood of Norwich, and contains bo many valuable 
observations, I found " Odynerus parietiiium, Lin, = pariet«.m, var. 
Smith. Not uncommon in some seasons. There is a very good 
figure ofthis distinct, fine species in Curtis's 'British Entomology,' 
jii, 137, female." This at once reminded me of my insect, and 
. on sending specimens to Mr. Bridgman their identity with 
fcO. parietinum was confirmed, Parietinum is an altogether finer 
[pecies than parietum, the apex of the posterior tibiffl are dark, 
l.imd the abdominal band is more sharply and deeply interrupted, 
[■egularly angular or uniform as in parietum (see figm'e). If 
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Farietam. Parietinum. 

First Begmeot of abdomen. 

JSmith really knew this species it is difficult to think how he could 

IbaTfl overlooked it, although the points mentioned are certainly 
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somewhat inconatant in the variable and common 0- parietum. 
There is no specimen of the true 0. parietinum in the National 
Collection, but Curtis's figure is, as usual, very fine. Illiger was 
the first who clearly difi'erentiated the two Linnean species, but 
Weemael reunited them in his monograph (Mon. Odyn. Belg., 
p. 24, and Supp., p. 6). The 0. parietinum of Fabricius, Schrank, 
or Panzer is not this species. — Edwaed A. Fitoh; MaldoDf. 
Essex, August, 1879. 

The Glowworm. —Neai- midnight, the 8th of October, my 
neighbour, Mr. Johns, of St. Marychurch, ti-avelling between 
Cherston and Dartmouth, in Devon, when about a mile from the 
former place, observed four glowworms shining brightly in the 
grass by the roadside, and brought one of them, alive and active, 
to me the next day. Mr. Knapp, in his pleasant 'Journal of a 
Naturalist,' says that glowwoims can hardly be said to shine after 
the middle of July, except that he has " repeatedly noticed, deep 
in the herbage, a faint evanescent light proceeding from them, 
even as late as August and September." And then he describes' 
one particular occasion, a warm, dewy evening, September S8th, 
1836, when he saw multitudes of evanescent sparks in the grass. 
But " instead of the permanent green glow that illumines all the 
blades of the surrounding herbage, it was a pale transient spot, 
visible for a moment or two, and then so speedily hidden that we 
were obliged, in order to capture the creature, to employ the light 
of a candle." {Op. cit., p. 303). But the fact I am now com- 
municating occurred even much later in the season than this ; and 
the display of light was not to be distinguished from its summer 
brightness. — P. H. Gosse ; Sandhurst, Torquay. 

Mycetophaqhs quadhiguttatbs, MiiU.— From the numerous 
enquiries I have received for this insect it would appear to be by 
no means common. I find it fairly plentiful in spring and 
autumn in a feeding-bin in one of my cow-sheds. This bin is 
nothing more nor less than a narrow portion of the shed fenced 
off, and filled about half full of clay, firmly rammed down. A 
few old boards are placed on the clay, and it is attached to, and 
in the dust and seeds beneath these boards, that I find the beetle. 
It would seem that the grand secret of the beetle's presence lies 
with the boards. Cor I have been unable to find it in any bin 
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without these loose slabs. On what does the insect feed ? A 
fine brown powder comes off the wood when handled, similar to, 
if not identical with, that produced by dry-rot ; but I have found 
nothing of a fungoid nature, unless this may be called so. I shall 
be pleased to send a few unset specimens to any gentleman in 
want of this species. — Thos. H. Hakt; Kingsnorth, Ashford, 
Kent. 

ParoNCs cORiAHiua at Richmond Park. — Whilst digging for 
pupee in this park on the lat inst., I came upon a dead specimen 
of this beetle at the roots of an oak : the specimen is somewhat 
imperfect. — N. C. Graham; November 3, 1879. 

Coleoptera brodght down by Floods. — It sometimeg 
happens that a very extensive assortment of such beetles as live 
on the ground or among low herbage may be fished out of the 
water in time of floods. Dui-ing the frequent inundations which 
have happened this year in the Aylesbury district I have thus 
met with many individuals, but very few species. Carabua moniUi 
and C. nemoralis (the former by hundreds), Clivina foaioT and 
C. coUaris, Byrrhus sencem, Pcecilue cuprevs, Amara cursor, 
Notiophiltis biguttatvt, and three species of Agriotes, are all I could 
distinguish among the heaps I searched over. From these 
captures either the present is a very un entomological season or 
central Bucks is a very unentomological district. — C. R. Slater; 
18, Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, N. 

Local Coloration of Insects. — On comparing two series 
of Aromia vwichata, the one captured by myself at Tottenham, 
,nd the other collected by my father (J. W. Slater) in the East of 
Europe, I was struck with the fact that whilst the former were 
almost all bright green, the continental specimens were of 
reddish bronze. I should like to know if this difference has been 
observed by others, or if it is merely accidental. — Id, 

Notes on the larva of Chhysopa. — On August SJlst, 1879, 1 
found a number of eggs of a species of Chrysopa on an ivy stem. 
The larvfe had just hatched, but were still on the egg-stalk. They 
were semi trans parent, and seemed to experience some difficulty in 
descending from their elevated position. The antennie were very 
long and three-jointed; the third joint is shorter than the other 
two, and the basal joint is very thick ; the antennie are covered 
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with scales, which make them appear ronf;h. The mandibleB are 

huge curved organs, serrate on the inner side at the tip. The 
maxillffi are three-jointed, lying forward between and below ths 
mandibles ; the middle joint is the longest. The eyes are large, 
and there are ho ocelli. The corneal facets are very prominent, 
BO much so that the eyes look like a collection of ocelli rather 
than a single compound eye. There ia a bristle above and below 
each eye, and four others arranged in a quadrangle on the head. 
The labrum is shield-shaped with two long horns. The femora 
Me short, the tibiie long, with rows of hair. The tarai are one- 
jointed, and provided with two hooka and a wineglass -shaped 
sacker. The prothorax ia abort and broad ; the meaothorax has 
two papilliB bearing hairs; the metathovax and the sis following 
segments are covered with similar hair-beaiing papillffi, of which 
some, especially the lateral ones, are double. The abdomen then 
narrows, finally dilating at the tip. The animals fed on aphides 
of any kind, and eventually one ate up the other three in the box 
with him. They seize the aphides with their mandibles and suck 
them dry, then, lifting them on the end of the mandibles, place 
them on ther backs, where they are held by the long hairs. Often 
the aphis resists, trying to beat off the Chrysopa with ita feet, 
but the fight is not of long duration. Sometimes when there are 
no more aphides the Chrysopa places pieces of stick and other 
rubbish on its back. It is probable that the Chrysopa so covers 
itself to conceal itself from the aphides, among which it feeds. 
But it seems to me that the larva of Cassida, which similarly 
bears its excreta on its back, does so to mimic the Chrysopa larva 
rather than to conceal itself or shade itself, as has been suggested, 
from the sun. On September 2nd one changed its skin. When I 
saw it, it had firmly fixed itself by its tail to the glass of the box 
in which it was 'confined, and was nearly free. The limba lay 
folded together, and were transparent ; it extricated itself from 
the skin by wriggling the body, standing almost upright on its 
tail. Previously to this all had been becoming darker ; now the 
one who had cast bis skin was quite dear, but he very soon got 
darker, being spotted with dark grey on the belly and dark 
in colour on the back. Shortly after, this one ate up all the others 
who had gi'own much more slowly, and were not so far advanced. 
Now the mandibles are reddish yellow and transparent, darker at 
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the tip; the last joints of the maxillie are black; the head is 
marbled with a purplish grey ; the back is of a dark brown, the 
hairs clear and matted. The limbs are also transparent, and 
still beaj- the little suckers on the tarsi. The abdomen is white, 
with grey spots. The animal has remained quiescent for some 
time lately, the supply of aphides having now ceased, owing to the 
unsuitable weather, and I conclude that the auinial will hybernate, 
and probably enter the pupa state about May, for it is by no 
means full grown yet. — H, N. Ridley; Bishopstone, Hereford. 



West London Entomologicai Society. — The Annual Ex- 
hibition of this Society was held on 4th and 5th December, 1879, 
in the Church Room, St. Mark's, Grosvenor Square, W. Most 
London entomologists look forward to seeing a good show at the 
West London Exhibition, but this year the Society outdid itself. 
Much credit is due to all the members who exhibited and other- 
wise helped, but to the President, Mr. E. G. Meek, and the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Godwin, are especially due the thanks 
of the Society and visitors. The former exhibited the fine 
collection of Lepidoptera formed by the late Mr. Waring, of 
Norwood. Being one of the oldest in the country, this collection 
contains examples of nearly every species ever taken in this 
country. Dr. Harper sent in four drawers of the genus 
Peronea, which are exceedingly interesting, although perhaps a 
little crowded, but if that is a fault it can easily be remed 
Mr. Howard Vaughan showed a drawer of plumes {Pterophorina), 
also a drawer of Cidaria russata and C hnmanala. The latter was 
of interest in exliibiting geographical variation, besides being 
very beantiful series. Mr. Vaugban also exLibited a long se 
of Cidaria reticulata, from Windermere. Mr. Briggs' varieties of 
Lepidoptera commanded great attention. Jjycana Corydon, a fine 
drawer, two hermaphrodite A?ithocharis cardamines, five Fidonia 
atoTtuiria, one being black as Boletobia fuliginaria, &c. Mr. Fry 
Bent two drawers of the genera DianthiBcia and Polia ; also i 
by side specimens of Hadena assimilis from Scotland and Iceland. 
Mr. Meek showed, in addition to the large collection already 
' mentioned, Nonagria sparganii, new to the British hst ; 
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Platypteryx sicula and its preserved lame from Bristol; 
Boletobia fuUginaria, captured in the Old Kent Road, by Mr. 
Upton, on August 3rd last ; also series of Eupcecilia gilvicomaTia 
added to British list this season, and series of Pklceodes crenana, 
from Scotland. Mr. Boden exhibited a beautiful case of varieties 
of his own capture, including Colias Edusa, Tkecla rubi, Angerona 
prunaria, Hibemia leucophearia ; also specimens of Phoxopteryx 
upupana, Pentkina fuUgana, Coccyx pygmaana. The Secretary- 
sent a very interesting case of the life history of Argyrolepia 
(sneana, showing the way the larva feeds in the stems of 
Senecio Jacobaa ; Mr. Simmons a case containing Deilephila 
gain, CuculUa gnaphaiii, Plusia orichalcea ; also examples of 
foreign Lepidoptera captured about the London Docks. Amongst 
the other orders of insects were Coleoptera, several drawers shown 
by Mr. Bull. Insect anatomy was shown through microscopes by 
Mr. Chas. Wyatt. The room was tastefully decorated with cases 
of natural-history subjects, contributed by Messrs. Meek, Dow, 
Beven, Anson, &c. The Society is to be congratulated upon 
filling a large room with so many valuable specimens and beautiful 
objects. The promoters of the exhibition must have been 
gratified with the evident appreciation of the large numbers who 
attended on the two evenings it was open. — J. T. C. 
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Thokus Atkin. — Thomas Atkin was born at Stapleford, 
May 5th, 1813, and died November 8th, 1879, at Nottingham, 
He was brought up as & warper of laces, but changed this 
occupation to that of a machine fitter. For the last thirty years 
of his life be took an active interest in Natural History, especially 
Entomology. This taste gained for him many friends amongst 
the naturalists of the Midland Counties. One of tlie founders of 
the Nottingham "Working Men's Naturalist Society, he from time 
to, time filled the offices of President and Vice-President, and 
served on the Committee, of that Society. He was otherwise 
useful in reading papers, demonstrating the microscope, &c. 
In such high respect was he held by the members that foui- of 
them carried him to his last resting-place. — J. T. C. 
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INTRODUCTOEY PAPEES ON ICHNEUMONID^. 

By J B. Bridgman and E. A. Fitch. 

No. I.— INTRODUCTION. 

Our previous articles in the * Entomologist' (Entom. xi. 34, 
156) have shown that the interest in Ichneumons is greater than 
had been expected. During the past year we have received some 
hundreds of specimens for determination, many communications 
asking for a satisfactory guide or comprehensive English work on 
the group, and not a few promising to take up this interesting 
branch of Entomology as a special study if we can only recommend 
a starting-point. To this last enquiry we now attempt an answer 
in a few introductory papers on British Ichneumons generally. 
In the collections we have received it has also been apparent 
what a vast number of insects (belonging to totally different 
families), of very different shape and structure, may be compre- 
hended under the name of an ** Ichneumon fly;" so not only is 
new information to be given, but much old knowledge is to be 
corrected. 

First, it may perhaps save a great deal of trouble and 
confusion if we describe the principal parts made use of in the 
discrimination of the IchneumonidaB, and illustrate them clearly, 
as is the case on the accompanying plate. 

To commence with the head : — Fig. 1 a, gives a front view ; 
fig. 1 i, a side view: a represents the antennae, of which a* is 
called the scape and a* the flagellum; in Ichneumons the joints 
are numerous, and as usual are numbered from the base; the 
antennae are mostly setiform or setaceous ; h b, represent the 
eyes ; c, the ocelli, which are always on the vertex ; d, the face ; 
e, the clypeus ; /, the labrum ; g g, the mandibles ; h h, the labial 
palpi ; and i i, the maxillary palpi. In Fig. 2, A is the meso- 
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thorax, B the scutellum, G the metathorax, and D the abdomen. 
The neuration of the wings is of the utmost importance, and 
although the nomenclature varies it is well that great attention 
he given to the accompan3'ing explanation, which ia after 
Haliday : — 






ir prtebrachia]. 
r pobrachial. 



Areol£. 
(Left fore icing.) 
1. Costal. 

5, First humeral. 

8. Second humeral. 
4. Third humeral. 

6. Stigma. 

6. R'ldinl, 

7. First cubital. 
R. Secoud cubital (areolet 

9. Third cubital. 

10. Prtediscoidal. 

11. Podisfioidal. 
13. Extevnomedial. 
13. Aiial. 

{Left hind wing.) 
1. Costal. 
% Prtebrachial. 

3. Pobrachial. 

4. Axillary, 

5. Kadial. 

6. Cubital. 

7. Discoidal. 

8. Anal. 

Of the legs— 1, ia the coxa; 3, the trochanter; 3, the femur 
4, the tibiii (with apical spines); 5, the tarsus (of iive joints); 
6, the claws. Figs. 3 show the different forms of abdomen : — 
3", is sessile ; S*, almost sessile ; 3', subsessile ; 3'*, subpetiolated ; 
3', petiolnted, a is the petiole, b the poat-petiole. Fig. 4 shows 
the abdomen, with the aculeus or ovipositor hardly exserted in 
Ichneumon i" ; and very long in Hhyssa (PimpUdiel, 4*. 

The terehrant Hymenoptera, which are distinguished by 
having an ovipositor and no sting in the female, are primarily 
divided into two sections: one, in which the three great diviaiona 
of the body are less distinctly marked than in the higher 
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ad. Costal, 
b gd. Subcostal. 

b ij. Anterior, ( 

c w. Posterior, t 
cy w. Axillary. 

e k. Metacarpus, 
h i j li. Radius (3 abscisBfe) 

lo. Cubitus. 

g p. p V. Brachial recurrent, 
uy. Asillary recurrent 
il.jn. In tercubital recurrent. 

1 q. Interior discoidal recurrent , 
m B. Exterior discoida! recurrent, 
q r. Posteriordiscoidal recurrent. 

(Right hind mng.) 
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Hymenoptera and which have a caterpillar-like phytophagous 
larva, compi-ises the sawflies, or Tenthredinidas ; the other 
section comprises seven tribes of mostly parasitic insects, in 
which the division between the thorax and abdomen is very 
distinct, and all have legless, entomophagous (except pnrt of the 
Cynipidte), larva. These have been tabulafed as follows, by 
Latreille : — 

A. Ovipositor simple. 

a. Ovipositor partially coiled, and proceeding from 

near base of abdomen. - - ■ ■ 1. Cynipid.e. 

li. Ovipositor straight. 
* Ovipositor of tliree pieces, 
f Antennie atraight. 

; Abdomen inserted at extremity of metathorus. 

§ Two recurrent uervures. - - - - 3. IeH.Si'.UMONiD.B. 

55 One recuri'ent iiervure. ■ - - - 3. Bhaconid*:. 

j; Abdomen inserted upon the bank of meta- 

thorax, 4, Evaniidj!. 

If Aatennte elbowed. ----- 5. Chalcidid^e. 
** Ovipositor tubular. ----- 6. Oxtura. 

B. Ovipositor jointed, 7. Chvsidid*. 

This shows the place which the true Ichneumons occupy 
amongst the parasitic Hymenoptera; the somewhat anomalous 
and rare Trigonalys is included in the family Aulacidm, which is 
a subsection of the Evaniidse. There are of course many other 
distinguishing characters, but the beginner will soon find it easy 
to separate a true Ichneumon, with its long, slender, well-defined 
abdomen, its thickly-veined wings, and its mostly long exserted 
ovipositor, from a Cepbus or Sivex, a Cynipid, a Braconid, a 
Chalcid, or a Proctotrupid (Oxyura). With the few apterous 
species there may be more difficulty at first. 

The eggs of Ichneumons vary greatly : many are whitish or 
pellucid, and peduncular in shape, while others are shining, 
black, and oval; in some species they are merely glued to the 
outside skins of their victims, while in others the female pierces 
the prey and deposits its egg within the victim egg, or larva, as 
the case may be. The means used and difficulties overcome in 
effecting this oviposition, in certain cases, is most interesting. 
The iarvffi of the Ichneuraonidte are all internal parasites on 
other insects, hexapods of all orders, and frequently in the egga 
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of cei'tain Ara«hnid« ; a few are hyperparasitic, that is, are them- 
selves parasitic on other hymeuopterous parasites. lu the ease 
of hexapod larvK the parasites feed on the fatty tissues of the 
victim, and continue ao to do till its eventual exhaustion, which 
in many instances is not until the penultimate or pupa state has 
been assumed, though some parasites have been reared without 
the host's destruction. Many species are solitary, others 
gregarious ; that is, several examples prey on the same host. 
The larvffi of many genera spin cocoons, mostly within the puparia 
of their victims. Giraud, Ferris, Walsh, Walker, &c., have held 
that the larvte of certain Chalcididje, belonging to the family 
Eurytomidie, were partially or wholly herbivorous; but this is 
very doubtful, and contrary to analogy ; so Dr. Giraud's assertion, 
that llie larva of Pimpla graminella is only carnivoi'ous in early 
life and herbivorous for the rest of its existence, greatly needs 
further confiruintion; but see Mr. Cameron's note in Ent, Mo. 
Mag. xiii. 200. The economy of the Ichneuinonidas is very 
varied, and will be referred to in more detail later on ; however, 
where practicable, it is recommended that the vast amount of 
information and the excellent plates, especially the life-history 
plate ix., of Ratzeburg's ' Die Ichneumonen,' be consulted, more 
especially his twelve Krankengeschichten in the third volume. 

Ichneumon imagos are to he found almost everywhere; they 
are mostly lethargic in their habits, and are easily captured when 
running and skipping amongst low herbage or on the leaves of 
trees. A few species are attracted by flowers, especially the 
Umbelliferje ; and nnother fruitful source is the sifting and 
examination of moss and debris ; this means of collecting is 
especially productive of the wingless Pezomachi, and other small 
Gryptidie. Most species are diurnal in their habits, but a few, 
such as some of the Ophionidas, are frequent visitors both to light 
and sugar. Many species hybernate as imagos. Bred species are 
known to the student of every order, and we can only express a 
hope that their preservation was more general. 

Our British list contains some of the most beautiful species. 
The HiTangemeiits in black, red, and yellow, amongst the 
Ichneumonidte and Ci^ptidie, are most varied. The testaceous 
Tiyphonidfe and Ophionidie are often very beautiful and delicate. 
While the black Pimplidie, although generally with a very sombre 
^ datk look, comprise some of our largest and most beautiful 
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Species, e.g., the very large and pretty Rkyasa persuasoria and 
the black Ephialtes, with their long ovipositors; Glypta, also, 
a pretty genus; but it must not be coucealed that many of llie 
genus Pimpla have far from a pleasant odour when handled. 
The Agi-iotypidos contains but one genus with a single species; 
this Mr. Walker was fortunate enough to detect as parasitic on 
certain Trichopteia, hence it is somewhat aquatic iu its habits. 

Part III, of the Entomological Society's Catalogue of British 
Insects contains the Ic h ne union i dm. This is compiled by the 
Rev. T. A. Marshal], and a most laborious task it must have 
been; hut, as might be expected from so conscientious a worker, 
it is almost perfect, and must remain the standard for all future 
British work on the subject. The autiior's remarks (Trans. Ent. 
Soc. Lond., 1873, p. 359, and Ent. An., 1874, pp. 114—146) 
should also be consulted. Tins catalogue is full of the necessary 
citations and references to the works and monographs of Graven- 
horst, Wesmael, Ratneburg, Fdrster, Holmgren, and Taschenberg, 
and to the scattered papers or less important works of Zetterstedt, 
Euthe, Kriechbaumer, Thomson, Ac; and of our own Curtis, 
Stephens, Westwood, Haliday, Desvignes, &c. The later papers 
or works of Thomson, Kriechbaumer, Brischke, Holmgren, or 
VoUenhoven, are of necessity not included, as the catalogue was 
issued on November 4th, 1872. In it 118ii species of Ichneu- 
monidffi are included as British, distributed amongst 136 genera. 
Of these the author says that at least 15 species are doubtful 
natives : one of these, certainly, has been confinned, and there 
have since been several additions made to the British list, while 
a few others have been overlooked. The extension of this list 
will not be difficult. Mr. Marshall had a large number of 
undetermined British specimens in his possession, the record of 
which his absence from this country will probably deprive us; 
however, one of the results of the present Ichneumon revival will 
be to add many species to the already large British fauna. 
Another and more important result will, we hope, he a large gain 
to our now comparatively small stock of knowledge on the 
pRtasitism snd general habits of the various species; this also 
will help greatly to tlieir more systematic arrangement, and give 
a solution to many of the problems connected with those species, 
of which one sex only is yet known, which happens very frequently 
throughout ihe Ichneumonidse. No country cim boast of such an 
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army of working entomologists as Britain, where probably more 
insects are bred from their earlier states than in all the rest of 
Europe; under these circumstanceK the various parasites (especially 
of Lepidoptera) should be well known, but such is not the case. 
Had these been preserved, and either sufficiently labelled or 
recorded by short notes in these pages, the materials at the 
disposal of British hymenopterists would have certainly developed 
an English authority and English memoirs on this interesting 
group ; but this we lack. As it is, and as Mr. Marshall has 
remarked, " progress in Ichneumon ology requires a large staff of 
workers, and a division of labour;" thus either the student of the 
Hymenoptera pupivora must be a first-rate general entomologist, 
or else co-operation must exist, so that the preyer and the 
preyed upon may be correctly determined. Erroneous information 
is worse than useless. Let us, therefore, appeal to the studenta 
of other orders to attempt to preserve their bred parasites, which 
we hope will not be difficult with the following instructions. The 
knowledge of the internal parasites should surely form part of the 
life-histories of the various species they affect, and in the case of 
injurious insects their recognition and preservation is of real 
practical value. 

Since it is extremely difficult to identify Ichneumons, whose 
specific characteristics are often very minute or obscure, unless . 
some care has been tiiken in their killing and setting, the following 
hints as to the best methods to pursue are entered into rather 
fully. First, as regai'ds killing, there is nothing equal to the 
fumes of burning sulphur; this permanently fixes the red and 
yellow with which so many species are marked. Cyanide of 
potassium changes these colours, more especially the yellows, 
which it turns into a fine red, and consequently spoils the speci- 
mens. This, as well as chloroform, also renders them so rigid 
that it is with difficulty that the limbs can be displayed. If the 
insects are killed with sulphur and put into a zinc box, with 
a little damp sand or a piece of blotting-paper moistened with 
water to which a drop or two of carbolic acid has been added [of 
course the insects are not to be laid on the moisture, but put in a 
■wide-mouth bottle or other convenient receptacle) , and left for 
two or three days, they will be in splendid condition for setting ; 
they may even be kept there for a week, provided they be kept 
cool and not allowed to dry. There are two methods of mounting, 
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reach of which has its advantages and disadvantages ; no doubt, 
generally speaking, carding is the better plan, because the insects 
are less liable to be injured in examination and transit than if 
they were pinned. Should tliey be carded it is better to cut 
a V-shaped piece out of the card, and place the head and shoulders 
over the aperture. Thus made, the piece can very easily and 
neatly be cut out with a pair of punching-pliers, sucli as are used by 
the railway officials to snip the tickets ; this allows the examina- 
tion of the face and under part of the front legs. It is a good 
plan to leave one wing free, as by this means the side of the 
thorax and coxie are exposed, or, better still, to card one specimen 

»on its back when no doubt exists as to the specimens belonging 
to the same species. In pinning carded specimens a rather long 
strong pin is a great advantage (No. 14 is a good pin for this 
purpose). The general directions for neat and successful carding 
are fully entered into in the next article by Dr, Capron, who is 
quite a maestro dell'arte. If the insects are to be pinned always 
use a long pin ; it is better to have the pin too long than too 
short, as with the latter many insects must accidentally become 
damaged whilst handling them. No. T was the pin generally used 
by the late Mr. Frederick Smith, and is a very useful pin, hut for 
some even a larger one may he used with advantage. But what- 
ever size is used the insect should be placed well up the pin, so 
that the legs may not be injured when stuck into the store-box or 
cabinet, and besides, it allows room for a label to be put on the 
pin beneath the insect. For setting nothing is better than 
two thicknesses of cork fastened on a flat board, and covered with 
white paper. The legs can then be extended, and the wings held 
in position by small card braces ; if the insects have been kept a 
day or two in the damp box no difficulty need be experienced 
with the wings ; should they not fall at once into their places 
they may easily he made to do so by pressing the base of 
the metathorax gently with the handle of the setting-needle 
(which may be cut wedge-shaped for the purpose) towards the 
head, when the wings will immediiitely fly forwards and down- 
wards. As it will be found better to pin some Ichneumons and 
card others, when special setting is advantageous, it will be 
hereafter referred to. 

As we have above stated, the lehneumonidte have been divided 
into six principal groups or families, principally by the shape of 
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the abi^ometi, length of ovipositor or aculeus, and form ot ihe 
areolet (second cubital areola) if present, 

The families of this group may be briefly defined as foUoi 
always bearing in mind that most of these families possess some 
species or genera which at first sight might be placed in some 
other family ; for instance, in Tryphonidte we find species with a 
pentagonal areolet, as Adelognathiis and some of the Orthocentrus, , 
whilst Orthocentrus anomalus has an aeuleua as long as the 
abdomen. And in the Cryptidte tlie genns Stilpiuis has the 
aculeuB not proiectinir. 



The iutt setrnipiit of tho iibdnniei! iiimir 
loiir times ii= K'lig aa the ;)rd. - 

't'he 2tid segment not more then twice ss 

long aa the 3rd, geiferallj subpqual. 
Areolet of wings a regular pentagon or 
quadrate, the external nervure some- 
times pellucid or wanting. 

Mesostemura not separateii from the ineso- 
pleura by a depression (soiaetimea a 
very short depression present). AcuJeus 
very short, or hidden. 

Mesostertium separated from the meso- 
pleura by a distinct depression, some- 
times complete (female sometimes ap- 
terous); aculeusprojeetiiig sometimes as 
long as the abdomen, 

Areolet small, deltoid, or none. 

Abdomen depressed, rarely subcompressed 
at the apex. 

Aculeus of female very short, often hidden. 

Aculeus of female long, generally more than 
half the length of the abdomen 

Abdomen more or less compressed, often 
very much so ; aculeus sometimes hid- 
den, rarely as long as the abdomen. 




Fam. 1. IcHNRnMi>NiD«. 



Fam. 3. Cryptids. 



Fam. 5. TRYPHONinjB. 



Fam, 6. PiMPLiDfi. 



Fam. 4. Ophionid*!, 



A better idea of the generalities of these families can of course 
be obtained by the beginner from the examination of some 
typical collection, or, failing tliis, from Eatzehurg's, Ciirtis's, or 
Voile iihoven's figures. The three excellent plates in VoUeuhoven's 
' Schetsen ten Gehruike bij de Studie der Hymenoptera,' Part 1,". 
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will be found very useful, and is cheap at half-a-crown ; 
*Pinacographia' is very valuable, but expensive. 

In the subsequent papers these six families of our Ichneu- 
monidsB will be treated of in both systematic and biological 
detail. 



ON THE PRESERVATION OF PARASITIC HYMENOPTERA. 

By Edward Capron, M.D. 

It is of above all things necessary to determine the names of 
the smaller species of Hymenoptera, that they should be set in 
such a manner that alL the important characters should be plainly 
visible, and that the thorax should not be entirely destroyed by a 
pin as large as itself, which is generally the condition in which I 
receive specimens from correspondents. If killed by the ordinary 
methods, such as cyanide of potassium, laurel, or chloroform, the 
insects almost always die with the wings folded vertically and the 
legs contracted, and so rigid are the muscles of this class that, 
unlike Lepidoptera, no amount of relaxing can be effected by 
moisture, and the insect is generally useless. After many trials 
I have found the plan I adopt so successful that I think it is 
worthy the attention of those who intend to study this most 
interesting group. In the first place, however, it is necessary to 
bring the insect home alive, and not damaged by its capture; 
nothing spoils the appearance of a fine Ichneumon so much as a 
missing leg or antenna. These insects are so active in a net 
that they will often give you the slip before you are aware of it 
and escape altogether. My plan is as follows : — 

I take with me a pocket full of medium size chip-boxes, or 
rather large pill-boxes, and a wide-mouth bottle with a large 
cork, charged moderately with cyanide of potassium. I place this 
over the insect in the net, and hold my hand on the top (the net 
being between) until the insect is just stupefied but not dead. 
With the smaller ones this occurs almost at once. I then remove 
it, and examine it with a lens to see if it is worth saving ; if it is 
I transfer it to one of the boxes. By the time I reach home the 
insect will be as lively as ever, and I then kill it in the following 
manner : — I take a large white basin and fill it with quite boiling 
water. When it has cooled a few degrees I take each box and 
give it a tap to send the insect to the bottom, avid Wi^tl ^xsA^^x^^ 
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take the lid off and invert it over the water, agnin tapping the 1 
bottom to send the insect out. In nine cases out of ten tha f 
insect falls on to the hot water with its wings expanded hori- 1 
zontally, and llie legs strelched out- It should not be left long 
on the hot water, but almost immediately be lifted out with j 
a camel's-hair brush, and placed into another vessel of cold water. 
When all ai'e thus killed I take a cup of spirits of wine. It 
should he of full strength, — the ordinary spiritus rectifieatus of 
the PliarinHCOpceia,^and not methylated, as this is apt to be 
greasy, and unpleasant to the taste and smell. I immerse each 
insect in it, and, placing under them an ordinary glass microscopic 
slide, I lift them out carefully, the insect being on its back. I 
then brush out the legs, wiugs, and iintennte, absorb the superfluous 
spirit by the brush, occasionally drying the latter on blotting- 
paper or by the mouth, and put it aside to dry. This is accom- 
plished in a few minutes, and the insect can then be easily ' 
removed from the slide in the most excellent condition for the 
setting process, which I will now proceed to describe. 

The materials required are some small squares of stout six- 
or eight-sheet Bristol board, such as is used for mounting i 
drawings, and the following solution: gum acacia, one ounce; 
white sugar, half an ounce ; water two ounces. It should be 
thoroughly dissolved, and is best made some time, and kept until 
it is very thick and flows with difficulty. The insect being ready, 
a rather thick line of gum should be placed on the cardboard 
about the length of the whole insect, and as wide as the body. 
The insect should be then lifted on to it, taking gi-eat care not to 
touch the wings with the gum. The head should be well into the 
gum, and be first raised and placed into position with a needle 
inserted into the other end of the stick which holds the brush. 
Then the two front legs should be placed in their right position, 
and fastened securely by the brush and gum. The wings may 
then be carefully placed with the wetted brush, and, lastly, 
two posterior pairs of legs and the antennae. The gum should J 
be used freely, as it can all be removed afterwards. 

The insect should then be placed on one side until perfectly | 
dry; indeed, I leave mine thus prepared until the winter gives] 
me time for their examination. When thus required I place a 1 
large drop of water on the insect, and when the gum is welt ^ 
dissolved I again remove it off the board to a cup of clear water. 
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from thence into the spirit, and this time dry it with its back 
upwards on the glass slide. It may then be removed quite stiff 
and well-set, and mounted on a piece of thin card with only 
a slight dot of gum under the thorax. 

Though apparently troublesome, the process comes easy 
enough after a little practice. I have often mounted thirty or 
forty specimens in a couple of hours, and have succeeded in the 
smallest Chalcids, and even the most difficult and unruly 
CynipidfiB. The reason of adding the sugar to the gum is to 
make it more quickly soluble in water, and it also dries quicker 
and firmer. Great care should be taken to wash off the gum 
thoroughly in the last washing, as otherwise the wings might 
stick to the glass slide. I have tried the same plan most success- 
fully with the Tenthridinidse, and also with Coleoptera, and even 
kill bees in the same manner. It is certainly the best way 
of obtaining perfect relaxation after death. 

Shere, Snrrey, November, 1879. 



THE TORTRICES OF SURREY, KENT, AND SUSSEX. 

By Walter P. Weston. 
(Continued from p. tt.) 

Antithesia salicana, Gn. — Common among the larger kinds of 
sallow, and occasionally to be met with on the trunks of poplars. 
It flies boldly and quickly at dusk in June and the early part of 
July, but is one of the species that does not travel quietly when 
boxed. It may also be taken plentifully in the daytime at rest 
on the stems of pollard sallows, and willows. 

Spilonota ocellanay Fab. — Common everywhere, and particu- 
larly so among whitethorn hedges. The larva appears an ubiquitous 
feeder, for, besides apple and whitethorn, it affects shoots of alder 
{ Alnvs glutinosa), ajid occasionally sea-spurge (Euphorbia paralias) , 
and the common dock (Rumex obtusifolius). S, hippophdana, 
which derived its name from the larva feeding in united shoots of 
sea-buckthorn (Hippophae rhamnoides), though ranking for a 
time as a species, must be considered but a form of this insect. 
When alive the whitish portions of the wing certainly appear 
lighter and clearer than in S. ocellana ; but on rearing a long series 
no difference can be perceived in the two forms, both of which 
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S, lariciana, Zell. — Local among larch [Larh 
generally ubuiulant where it occurs. It is as variable as the 
preceding in colour and markings, but may readily be distinguished 
from it by having much nan-ower wings The moth may be 
taken commonly in June and July flying at dusk round the 
larches, but as it usually keeps about ten or twelve feet high up 
the tree, a long net is very handy when after this species. 

S. aceriana, Dup. — Not uncommon among black poplar 
(Popiilus nigra), and more sparingly among aspen (P. tremula). 
Last year I noticed, adhering to the shoots and leaf-stems of the 
large-leaved balsam poplar, close to London, some curved case-like 
appearances, which at first sight I took for the cases of a Coleophora 
laiTEe. On examination, however, they turned out to be com- 
posed of stout whitish silk with the outside covered with frass. 
On detaching some from the twigg I found each covered a small 
bole in the stem, in which a larva was feeding. I kept several of 
the shoots in water, and reared a series of this insect, the , 
transforraationB from larva to imago occurring generally within 
the shoots, which did not appear materially injured by their , 
presence. 

S. pauperana, Dup, — The old locality for this insect, given by 
Stiiinton in his ' Manual,' was " hedges and lanes near Darenth 
Wood," but, though frequently worked for, this species is now very 
scarce there. I met with a single specimen flying slowly in 
the sunshine over wild rose bushes in Surrey, in 1877, as far as I 
am aware the first occurrence of this species in that county. I 
do not know of any captures in Sussex. 

S. dealbana, Frol. — A variable species, and specially abundant 
in woods and woody lanes. 

8. neglectana, Dup. — Local, but generally abundant where it 
occurs. It is usually to be found on the trunks of large sallow, 
and sometimes poplar, trees ; and occurs freely at Camberwell, 
Hammersmith along the banks of the river, Surbiton, and similar 
localities. It may easily be distingiushed from S. dealbana by the 
bluish black markings which in that species are of a reddish 
brown. This is also rather a larger insect, and does not vary. 

S. simplana, F. v. R. — Very local among aspen (P. tremvla). 
_ Darenth Wood used to be its chief locality, but the part of tUa ^ 
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wood where it occurred has been closed to entomologists and the 
public. It has also been taken in Tilgate Forest. 

S. amcenanay Hub.=mcarnaiana, Hub. — Appears both scarce 
and local in these counties. On one occasion I took a couple of 
specimens by beating wild roses on Box Hill, but have not worked 
the locality since. It has not been included in any list I have 
received. 

8. guffmana, Zell. — Not uncommon among whitethorn, but is 
not a free flyer when disturbed. By beating whitethorn hedges 
into an umbrella in the early part of May several pupse of this 
species may be obtained. If the Tortrix collector selects a 
favourable hedge for this kind of work, which should be fairly 
close-trimmed but not thinned, he will find an afternoon's work 
very profitable, as, besides this species, he may reckon on a series 
of Sideria achatana and Sciaphila nubilana^ with a large proportion 
of females of the latter. 

S. ro8(B€olana^ Dbld. — Not uncommon among wild and culti- 
vated roses, and generally distributed. The imago appears in 
June and July, and may be distinguished from the following 
species, which it closely resembles, by its rounded costa, and also 
by its earlier appearance. 

8. roboranay Treit. — Fairly common among roses. The imago 
seldom appears before August, when 8. rosacolana is over. 

Pardia tripunctana, Fab. — Common everywhere. 

Aapia Udmanniana, Linn. — Common throughout. It may be 
bred in plenty from shoots of bramble (Rubus), which the larva 
curls round and unites with the last leaf, making a very 
conspicuous bunch. 

8ideria achatana, S. V. — Not uncommon among whitethorn ; 
it appears to prefer hedges that are kept cut tolerably close. 
When beaten out it usually flies down or drops, and is more often 
to be found near the bottom of the hedge, whence the pupa may 
also be beaten. When bred the colours of this insect are veiy 
bright. It is commoner in Surrey than in the other two counties, 
but in neither is it scarce. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON LEPIDOPTERA IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 1878, 
By IliaHAHD South. 

The months of May, June, July, aud August were not more 
genial at Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight, than on the mainland ; if 
anything, perhaps a little less so, the island being so much 
exposed to the prevailing south-west wind, which at times was 
icy cold. Again, fogs of a persistent character would cover 
the island for days together, rendering collecting not only poor in 
results, but decidedly unpleasant to the collector. 

Many of the Diurni were late and scarce, notably Anthocharii 
cardamwes, Lyctena Adonis, and Polyommatus Pldeeas; of the 
last-named I only observed two specimens, and those not until 
the end of August, 

Melitcea Cinxiii was late, but fairly common, though difficult to 
obtain owing to wind and rain. All species of the genus Satyrua, 
with the exception of S. jEgeria, were abundant. Arge Galathea 
and Pyrameis cardui were in large numbers. 

Larvffi of M. Cinxia were plentiful from the 6th to 20th of 
May; a few were picked up both before and after these dates. 
They were observed in many localities between Sandown and 
Chale Bay, and at various elevations, some only a few feet from 
the sea, others on the steep sides of St. Boniface. Dull and even 
rainy weather seemed to be enjoyed by these larvse, as on the few 
occasions when the sun was brightly shining they would be hidden 
under leaves, clods, &a. I had a striking example of this ; for on 
one dull morning, with a strong wind blowing as usual from the 
south-west, I came upon quite a colony of these little black 
fellows busily engaged devouring various kinds of Plantago, not 
P. maritima only. Whilst I was securing a few a smart shower 
came on, but this did not disturb Chixia in the least, though I was 
glad to hun-y to the lee of an adjacent rock and take what shelter 
it could afford. Presently, the rain clearing off, I ventured from 
my retreat, and found the larvas still exposed, with little beads of 
moisture on their spines, and all anxious to attain the summit of 
some stem or blade of grass, or other vantage point where they 
might dry their jackets. That process being accomplished they 
returned to their interrupted repast. Just then the sun shone 
forth with some power, and there was a general stampede, every 
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individoal being now as desirous of concealment as a while ago it 
was to expose itself. The larvie of Arge Galathea, Vanessa lo, 
and Pyrameis cardui were to be found in plenty. 

Of tlie Noctumi I have nothing of interest to record, except 
perhaps the paucity of the imagines of Zyg<Bna filipendvla as 
compared with the host of larvie seen in May and June, Neither 
have I much to say of the Geometrie ; one or two species were to 
be had freely. Of these I may mention Corycia temeraia, 
Melanippe gaiiata, M.procellata, Anticlea rubidata, and Pkibalap- 
teryx tersata. Abraxas grossulariata was exceedingly abundant, 
and varied in marking from dull to pale, but with no very striking 
varieties. I also met with one specimen each of Venusia 
cambricaria, and Lobophora viretata. 

Nocture were not in great force ; many common species did 
not ^how up at all. I sugared posts, fences, bushes, and flowers 
on and about the downs, and now and then the trees in Pelham 
Woods, using some twenty-four i»ounds of " mixture," but I was 
not rewarded with a single insect worthy of note. Thyatira deraaa, 
Leiicania pallens, Xylophaaia sublustris, X. polyodon, Mameslra 
anceps, Miana Btrigilia, M. literosa, Agrotis exclamationis, A. 
corticea, Aplecta advena, and Hadena dentina were the only things 
that came in any number. Pkytometra lenea was not uncommon in 
the daytime, but Acontin luctuosa and the two Euclidia very scarce. 

Hypena proboacidalis, Rivula sericealis, and Herminia tarsi- 
pennalis were the only Deltoides that I met with. They were in 
some plenty. Of the Pyralites I took a fine series of each of the 
Pyrauata, but only saw one Ennyehia anguinalis ; Stenia punctalis 
was very late and scarce ; it did not put in an appearance till July 
30th ; the third week in August Botys flasalia began to come 
out freely ; B. fuscalis was not common, although its food-plant 
grew in abundance, and I only obtained one poor example of 
B, asinalis. Ebulea crocealis, a fine series bred ; larvie very 
common. Pionea stram en talis was found rather plentifully in one 
or two little woods near Shauklin, and Stcnopteryx hybridalia was 
abundant everywhere. 

Of the Cranibites, Platytes cerussellus, Crambus prateUus, C. 
pascuellits, C. tristeUua, C. geniculelius, C culmelliis, and C chryao- 
nuchellus were all common, and I bred a fine series of Epkestia 
cineroselUi and a few Phycis ornatella. Oncocera ahenella was not 
very scarce. 
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It was amongst the Tortrices that I found most em ploy in eat. 

(Enectra pilleriana, though extremely local, was not uncommon 
(Entom. xii. 273). Peronea hastiana, a series bred from pupse 
found in leaves and terminal shoots of osiers. P. aspersana, a 

■ aeries of very small and dark specimeuB were bred from Poterium 
aanguisorba, but, strange to say, not the round type, although 
these were common enough on the downs where I found the 
larvffi. Penthina geiUianana, bred from teazle lieads ; and 
P. eeliana was not scarce ou the downs and at Steephill cone. 
Aepis Udmanniana bred, the larvBe very common in twisted shoots 
and packets of bramble leaves. Sericoris Uttorana, a series bred 
from flowers of Slatice armeria. S. herbaria, specimens heatea . 
out of ahedgeincompany withnumbersof S.iacunanffl. Euchromia ' 
purpurana, not uncommon in rough fields ; just before dusk is 
the best time to take this species, as they tlien get on the wing, 
but settle again before it is quite dark; a fewmay.be turned 
up during the day, but in a field where they are known to occur a 
greater number may be taken by simply standing in one b 
the right time, than could be obtained by tramping all over the 
field any other part of th^day. Orthotmnia striana very f 
Eriopgelafractifasciana common ; I took a long series of females. 
Sphaleroptera ictericana swarming. Pkoxopteryx comptana fairly 
common, but, like everything else, late ; there was a second brood 
in August. Ephippiphora pjlugiana, unlike E. brunnichiana and 
E. trigeminana, was very scarce. A few E. ephippana were bred 
from Eupatorium cannaiinum. Endoplsa nigricana very common, 
flying late in the afternoon over peas in fields ; on one occasion I 
took thirty males in about as many minutes, as they c 
a freshly- emerged female that was in a clump of grass at my feet. 
I afterwards secured the lady herself. Stigmonota compoeana 
scarce, hut this may have been due to the wet and windy weather 
that existed when it was out. Dicrorampha poUtana occurred 
freely in one or two localities, and a few D. sequana with them. 
D. petiverana was common. D. satumana plentiful, but locaL 
D. acuminatana, a few along the upper cliflF. D. senectana, 
common in several places along the foot of the downs. D, simpli- 
ciana amongst mugwort at Shanklin, and a long series of D, 
conaortana bred from shoots of ox-eye daisy (Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum). It is astonishing what rough ti'eatment these 

rjuvte can put up with. A number of the shoots were placed in s 
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tin canister at the time of gathering, brought home, and by chance 
put away in a corner where for some time they were forgotten. 
When I happened to come across the tin and opened it, I found a 
mass of yegetable matter in a very advanced stage of decomposi- 
tion, and was about to throw the rubbish out, when I noticed 
a little pale brown pupa just peeping out of a web ; so I threw 
all into a wooden box with a leno-net cover, and in course of time 
twenty-two imagines made their appearance, which were quite as 
fine as those more carefully attended to. Pyrodes Rhediana was 
common early in June, flying round hawthorn blossom in the 
sunshine, when there was any. 

Catoptria cana, C. ftUvana^ and C. Hohenwarthiana were all 
common. Of C. parvtdana I got two, and one C. expaUidana. 
C. pupiUana was scarce. EupoecUia atricapitana was not often 
met with, but E. hybridellana was common and generally distri- 
buted, flying just before dusk. E. rupicolana was bred from hemp 
agrimony, and E. roseana from teazle heads. E. ciliana very 
scarce. A few examples of Xanthosetia Zoegana were taken. 
X. hamana and Chrosis tesserana were very common. Argyrolepia 
subbaumanniana obtained in plenty on the slopes of the upper cliff, 
and A. zephyrana nearer the sea. A, badiana common among 
burdock. Cochylis dilucidana and C. stramineana were not 
scarce. 

The Pterophori were represented by Pterophorus ochrodactylvs, 
of which I took eight among yarrow. P. trigonodactylus not 
common. P. acanthodactylus abundant ; larvae and pupae on rest- 
harrow. P. parvidactylus not scarce on the downs, but difficult to 
see and catch. P. pJueodactylus very abundant. P. Loewii, a few 
on the slopes of the upper cliff, flying with P. baliodactyhis and 
P. pentadactylus ; the latter very common. P. lithodactylus, bred 
from larvae on Inula dysenterica ; these larvae when young are to 
be found in the terminal shoots, but later on are difficult to obtain 
during the day ; towards dark, however, they may easily be got, 
as they then feed exposed on the surface of th6 leaves. I could 
not find out where they hid in the daytime. P. microdactylm, one 
only ; but P. spUodactylus was very common in the lai-val stage 
wherever any of its food-plant, Marrubium vulgare, was growing ; 
the larva partakes of the colour and character of the plant, and, 
as it rests when not feeding on the upper side of the leaf and near 
its base, may readily be overlooked. 
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JiidgiBg the success of the whole campaign from a not nnusual 
point of view, — the mere accumulation of specimens,— it certainly 
is not grand, Imt there is another phase of the matter; taking 
into consitlevatiou the nhnormal season, and in consequence the 
few favourahle opportunities for working, I am not inclined to be 
dissatisfied with the practical knowledge obtained of the habits of 
many species with which I was previously unacquainted. 

In conclusion I will relate a curious circumstance that came 
under my observation on Sunday evening, August 10th. I was 
walking over Steephill Down, Ventnor, the light was fast 
dedining, tlie air still and sultrj-, and a thunder-storm impending. 
I noticed, just over head, a moth soaring upwards; whilst 
watching it I became aware of others ascending in like manner, 
all towering in a spiral fliglit, and soon lost to view. On looking 
down I perceived others around me, starting from out of the 
furze; I made frantic eflbrts to secure a specimen so as to 
determine the species, but unfortunately, not having my net, I 
was unable to do so. I can only say that in size and shape they 
were not unlike Plusia gamma. I was at the time, and still am, 
unable to assign any cause for this unusual mounting to the 
upper air. 

13, Uoni:liurch Villas, Efiyng, Jan. 7, 1880. 



LIFE-HISTORY OF NOLA CENTONALIS, 
By W. H. Tuowell. 
On the 16th of August, 1879, I had the good fortune to 
capture two female Nola centonalis whilst collecting in Kent. As 
nothing was known of the life-history of this rare moth I risked 
spoiling my specimens by keeping them for eggs Both deposited 
small batches, but only one lot proved fertile ; these, thirty-six 
in number, soon showed signs of vitality. 

When first deposited the ova were pearly white, beautifully 
striated, and somewhat hemispherical in form, i.e., convex above, 
flattened beneath. In two or three days a small dark central spot 
appeared, which increased in intensity till the time of hatching, 
which took place on August 27th. I had a diflicult problem to 
solve, for I had no knowledge of the food-plant of the larvta, so I 
collected portions of twelve different plants that giew about the 
locality of capture o£ the moths. Tliese were ewcVo&ei va b. wide- 
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mouth bottle with the eggs directly they commenced to hatch. 
Being so smnll, little or no signs of frass could be detected, and 
feared I had lost all, till the fourth daj-, when the contents of the 
bottle were carefully inspected on a sheet of white paper. I was 
pleased to find three different plauts had been eaten. This gave 
hope, and enabled me to clear away a lot of useless plants. 
Carefully replacing the larvie with fresh portions of their food, 
viz., Potentilla anserina, Lotus conikulatus, aud Trifolium 
procumbens, I left them again four days, and then repeated the 
inspection. Now the preference for the Leguminoste was decided, 
Trifolium procuvibens being evidently this favourite food. I 
continued to give this plant for a short time, but finding it difficult 
to keep up a fresh supply, for I could not find it gi'owing near 
Greenwich, substituted Trifolium minus and Medicago lupulina, 
both of which they ate freely. In their early stages they feed on 
the leaves only, but after the third and fourth moult I observed 
they had a taste for the flowers, so tried them with the heads of 
bloom of the common clover {T. pratense). They took most 
kindly to this food, and, being easily obtained, I continued with it 
till they spun up, which they did from first to second week in 
November. Doubtless this abnormal time of pupating was 
induced by being kept in a warmed room, and well supplied with 
fresh food. In nature they would undoubtedly hybernate- This 
is shown by six larvte I had sent to Mr. Buckler. Atlhough these 
were treated like mine, only in a cold room, after moulting five 
times they refused to feed up, and hybernated, as did two larvw 
with me also. Luckily, hy my forcing treatment, the risk of 
losing them in the state of hybernating was avoided, and enabled 
me to send a full-fed larva on to Mr. Buckler, and thus secured 
its portrait by his able pencil. 

The young larvse are a pale brownish yellow, hairy, and rather 
sluggish, a character they retained through hfe. If touched 
or irritated they drop from their food and curl themselves up, and 
remain thus for some time. They moulted five times at pretty 

I regular iutervals, viz. : first moult, on September 6tt to 8th ; 
second moult, 16th to 18th; third moult, 24th to 2Bth ; fourth, 
October lath to 14th; and the fifth and final was completed 
by October 26th. No great change of coloration takes pliice till 
the fourth change of skin, when a faint fulvous-yellow dursiil line 
first makes its appearance, and the fleshy tubercles are daik iind 
spot-lite. This last churnctci- Is iilmustlost iiatW ^\v\a\ -sao-xiN.. 
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The full-fed larva ia, wlien extended, about half an inch to 
five-eighths of an iiith long, modeiately stout, somewhat thickest 
the middle segments, attenuating slightly, both anteriorly and 
posteriorly. The head ia small and dark blackish broivn. The 
general ground colour is a translucent brown-pink. A narrow 
but well-defined yellow dorsal line, and on each of the segments, 
which are strongly developed, are six small fleshy tubercles, 
arranged in rows, three on either side of the dorsal line, and 
from which spring tufta of short brown hair. The spiracle line 
is not very apparent. The abdomen and claspers are nude, and of a 
translucent brown-pink shade. 

When the larva is about to spin its cocoon it selects a graas- 
culm or other stem, and, having spun a little pad of silk on it, 
commences to nibble off portions of adjacent stems. With these 
it builds out two side pieces like an open boat, the grass-culm 
forming, as it were, the keel. It is most curious to watch this 
construction going on. The larva stretches itself out as far as 
it can reach without absolutely learing hold of its work, in order 
to gather the building material, which it brings in, and adds, so to 
another plank to its house. One larva, which had com- 
menced ita cocoon on the side of the bottle and not within reach 
of this necessary building material, spun the silk pad and very 
small wing or side pieces ; then it appeared quite at loss how to 
proceed. I observed it thus for two entire days, but it could make 
no further progress with its work. I then placed some dried grass 
roots within its reach, and at once the building process went ou, 
and the cocoon was completed. As soon as these side pieces are 
sufficiently developed, an operation which takes some tliirty-six 
hours' labour, the larva commences at the bottom end to draw 
over the two edges so that they just meet, and spins them thns 
firmly together. Working in this manner steadily upward, until 
nearly closed in, the larva then enters the cocoon, draws over the 
top or head piece, and then lines the interior with silk. When 
completed it is both neat and compact, something like the cocoon 
of Nola al/iulaiig, except that it is obtusely blunt at the top 
or head, whilst N. albulalis has it pointed at each end, like the 



By keeping my pupffi in a warm room, the imagines com- 
menced to appear on December 10th, and came out at iutervala 
until December SHth, in alltweuty perfect specimens. My treatment 
oftheui had been most successful, not losinga smole oae by death 
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The perfect insect varies very much indeed. The typical form 
is almost white, some pure white, without a mark on the wings 
save the button -like scales ; others are grey, with a darker central 
grey band. Two or three have the usual lines of the superior 
wings, but no grey shading, the strongest marking generally being 
the line next to and parallel with the hind margin. 

3, Lewisham Boad, Greenwich, Jan. 1, 1880. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, &o. 

Reoccurrence of Chrysophanus virgaurea in England. — 
On August 26th, 1878, during my stay at Cromer, I had the good 
fortune to catch a female specimen of Chrysophanus virgaurea. 
At first I took it to be a variety of Polyommatus phlaeas ; and it 
was not till last Easter, when I saw the C. virgaurea figured in 
Mr. Kirby's * European Butterflies and Moths,' that I had any 
idea what a prize I had secured. I was not able, however, to 
obtain any decisive judgment as to its true character, until I had 
the opportunity a few days ago of consulting Mr. C. O. Waterhouse, 
of the British Museum. After a careful examination Mr. Water- 
house pronounced it to be an undoubted female specimen of 
Chrysophanus virgaurea. Mr. Kirby says in his book that 
"although there seems little reason to doubt that it formerly 
inhabited this country, it has in all probability been long extinct." 
I am informed that since Doubleday's Catalogue of 1850 it has 
been altogether excluded from the lists of British butterflies. — 
C. H. Capel Cure; St. George's Rectory, 15, Grosvenor 
Street, W., December 81, 1879. 

[The specimen above referred to, although a pale variety, is 
undoubtedly Chrysophanus virgaurea, and has the characteristic 
white line on the under side of the posterior wings well marked. 
Chas. O. Waterhouse.] 

LiFE-HiSTORY OF Peronea permutana. — Eggs laid in small 
patches on the leaves and stems of Rosa spinosissima, &c., in 
August and September.- Larva amongst bound-together leaves of 
Rosa spinosissima, on which plant it feeds, generally feeding upon 
lateral shoots. In form it is slightly appressed, attenuate to 
anus from the 9th segment. Size three* eighths of an inch. The 
colour is dull yellowish drab, inclining to olive. Head bright, 
light- coloured, rather narrow; dorsal region rather da.\!ke.r 1\\^vl 
the general colour of the creature. AnaV pVale \iotii-\i!^'^,\iYv^\.\ 
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spiracular region slightly puckered; anal spines large. Tha 
general appearance is a bright head and dull yellowish body. 
Pupa enclosed in a white silky web amougst the leaves; light- 
coloured at first, afterwards changing gradually to a dull dark 
brown; the larvie feed in June, July, and into August; and the 
perfect insect appears in August, remaining in pupa from two to 
four weeks, according to the temperature of the season. In 1851 
I took this insect at Barnes Common, but have never been there 
since until a few weeks ago. The locality appears so much 
altered that I should hardly expect to hear of Peronia permutana 
being ever taken there again. At Wallasey, in Cbeshire, its 
original home, it is likely to remain for years, for its food-plant 
is spread over a large space of sand-hills. I also met with it at 
Penmanbach, near Conway, four years ago. Should the Wallasey 
sand-hills get built over, as is certain to be the case sometime or 
other, we, or rather those who follow us, must follow it to its 
mountnin fastnesses at the entrance to the pass, from Bangor to 
Conway, on the Bangor old road. — C. S. Gregson; Rose Bank, 
Fletcher Grove, Stanley, Liverpool, January 22, 1880. 

ToRTBlx ADJUSCTANA. — I thought everybody knew the history 
of our old friend once called Tortrix Farsterana; still it ia 
refreshing and interesting to find the record so far back as 
Albin: his description of the larva is good. I have bred it from 
ivy a long time ago, and recently from ivy in our public park, and 
last season from bilberry (Vaccinium myrtillus) ; 1 have taken it 
on the heaths among bilberry for over thirty years. The speci- 
mens taken on the moors are very dark, rich coloured, fine 
examples. It is remarkable that many larva which feed upon 
bilberry are of a fine, rich, dark purplish tint. I have bred a 
great number of Ypsipetes elutata nearly black from this plant, in 
no way like those feeding upon the willow. The same applies to 
Boarmia repandata. — J. B, Hodgkinson; 15, Spring Bank, 
Preston, January 6, 1879. 

Carpocapsa geossana, bemaekable length of Lahval con- 
■ DiTiON. — During the autumn of 1877 I collected a quantity of 
B the larvte of Carpocapsa grossana feeding on the fruit of Fagus 
H aylvatica, the common beech nuts. The larva is flesh-coloured, 
H with black head and a number of spiracles. It is very lively, and 
^^ when full-fed it leaves the nut in which it has fed, and seeks a 
^^^ suitable place in which to spin its cocoon. The cocoon is some- 
^^^jeLat boat-shaped, tougli, and havd. 1 \iVateA siim.e \i\ecea uf tork 
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and rotten wood in the cage, of whicli they very readily availed 
themselves. Some of the larv^ also epitn up on the outside of 
the husks of the nuts. About the middle of Juue, 1878, the first 
imago made its appearance, and up to the second week in July 
had not bred more than six specimens. No more appeared 
during the year, which I thought very strange, considering the 
number of cocoons I had. I placed the cage in the garden, 
exposed to the weather, thinking that some would lie in pupa 
until the following year, as many other species do. Some of the 
readers of the ' Entomologist ' may remember there were no 
beech nuts in 1878. I visited localities in four different counties, 
but, strange to say, not a single nut could be found. I called the 
attention of some very observant entomological friends to the 
fact, who also never saw any beech fruit. Now, if the insects had 
all appeared, as is usual with many species, the species must have 
become extinct, or found some other food as a substitute, which 
is rather unlikely. In April, 1879,1 was thinking of my Grossana, 
and upon opening a cocoon, instead of finding a pupa as I 
expected, I was surprised to find a larva as fresh as though it 
had not been there more than a few days, so I opened another 
with the same result; altogether I opened five, so thought I 
had destroyed enough. In less than two months from that time 
I bred thirty more specimens. There are many Tortrices which 
pass the winter in the larval state, as most of your readers know, 
but I never before knew of this insect remaining so long a larva. 
— D. Phatt; 398, Mile End Eoad, London, E. 
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Index Entomohgicm. Part I. Edited by Dr. F. Katteb, 
London: West, Newman, & Co. 124 pp., fcap. 8vo. 

To all corresponding entomologists the need of a special 
directory must often have been felt, and not unfrequently has 
the want of an address been the means of stopping many com- 
munications. Not long since the 'Entomologist's Annual' aimed 
at supplying this want amongst British entomologists. Inter- 
national communications are now more frequent, and let us hope will 
be; the 'Annual' is no longer published. Dr. Katter has just issued 
Part I. of the 'Index Entomologicus,' in which he attempts to 
give the addresses and specialities of idl EutopetLn ftt\\.ou\ci\<i^'i'u*, 
together with a list of eiitojnological sotieVVes ani -^ftnoKvc^X.'s., 
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Part II. will contain a catalogue of newly -de scribed species. In 
this first list it is almost a necessity that there should be many 
both of omission and commission, und so it is, but their 
indication and correction is specially asked for by the editor. 

The arrangement is not altogether of the clearest, for we 
certainly think it would have been preferable to have had a simple 
alphabetical list of the entomologists of each country, instead of" 
the numerous divisions which are included, and which makes the 
search for an address, the geography of whicli may excusably be 
somewhat obscure to a foreigner, a matter of some difficulty. 
For instance, the entomologists of Germany are divided, first, 
amongst the respective twenty-six states in which their domicile 
happens to be; then, again, Prussian entomologists are sub- 
divided amongst the ten old divisions of that country and so on ; 
another distinction is made between those resident in the chief 
towns and otherwise, so that altogether we have to search through 
thirty-nine separate alphabetically arranged hsts for an unknown 
German address; it is similar with other countries. British 
entomologists luckily are only divided into (1) London, (S) Liver- 
pool, (3) rest of England, (4) Scotland, (5) Ireland, and we are 
sorry to see but three names in the latter division. On the other 
hand this division into districts is not without its advantages, since 
it enables the entomologist on his travels to find the names of his 
brethren of the science in the towns near which he is passing. The 
purpose of the ' Index Eutomologicus ' is excellent, but a better 
system of editing and the co-operation of entomologists generally 
is needed to make the present work the boon it would be, if 
perfect; let us hope such will he forthcoming. Anyhow, the 
thanks of British entomologists are due to Dr. Katter for his 
timely publication. — E. A. F. 



Epping Forest and county of Essex Naturalists' Field 
Club. — This Society has been established to further the 
"Investigation of the Natural History, Geology, and Archaaology 
of the county of Essex, and the publication of the results of such 
investigation," &c. We heartily wish the Club success; and 
with a little management we have no doubt it will fulfil the 
intentions of its promoters, Mr. R. Meldola, the president, and 
the honorary secretary, Mr. W. Cole, will forward any further 
jnibrmation ; the address of the latter is Laurel Cottage, Buck- 
'•ui-st Hill, Essex. — J. 'I'. C 
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NONAGRIA SPARGANIJ, Etper. 

A NoOTUA NEW TO THE BbITISH FaDKA. 



To Mr. Sydney Webb, the discoverer of this handsome 
addition to the British fauna, I am indebted for the following 
pai'ttculars : — 

In Jauuary, 1879, Mr. Webb exhibited a small specimen 
of a Noctua at the usual meeting of the scientific committee 
of the Roj'al Horticultural Society. The larva from which 
the first known British example of this lepidopteron was 
bred was of a bright yellowish green colour, and was found 
feeding in the stems of Iris pseudo- acorns. In confiitement 
this larva fed well upon Irh pumila, and, in fact, upon any of 
the other dwarf fonns of Iris now so much cultivated in gardens. 
A hint was thrown out at the meeting by Mr. Webb that the 
larva, of whatever species it was, might become a serious trouble 
to hortieulturits on ncconnt of its voracious appetite. 

He further stated that upon careful examination he believed 
the species to be Nonagrla sparganii, but the example was so 
unlike any continental specimens that he deferred publishing 
an account of its advent until he had coufinaeilL Vk\f> o\|\'a\Q\i Vj 



future observations. The botanic differences between Iris and 
Sparganium are so great that it was scarcely to be expected one 
insect would attack both plants. 

It appears that the further discovery in the summer of 1879 
of this larvffi was due rather to an accident than otherwise. 
Mr. Webb with Mr. W. R. Jeffrej' were in search of Lepidoptera 
in one of the south-eastern counties on a wild gust}' dnj' in 
. July last. Finding all the usual methods of collecting failed, 
these gentlemen turned their attention to the bored stems of 
the yellow flag {Iris pseudo-nconis) . Mr. Webb had long noticed 
these borings in the wild Iris, but had hitherto failed to rear the 
InrvEG. The result of the search in that instance was, however, 
the addition of this very fine species to the Biitish list of 
Lepidoptera. The familiar green larva of the previous season 
was found last summer in bur-reed {Sparganium ramosum), also, 
thus confirming the species. 

Those who have reared the larvce of Nonngria sparganii have 
been beset with difficulties ; one of the gi'eatest is the veiy large 
quantity of food required by an individual larva before reaching 
the pupa condition. Probably the most convenient food is one of 
the dwarf garden varieties of the Iris, but when we remember tliat 
a very few larva will consume or waste more than all the plants 
usually found in a garden, it will be undei-stood how much 
food may be required for a goodly batch. A further difficulty 
appears to be the facility with which the Jarvse escape from 
confinement, especial care being necessary to see they do not 
get out of bounds, for their rambling habits make a search 
for the lost ones of little avail, Nor do the troubles end with 
the attainment of the pupa condition of this species. Mr. Webb 
states that upon emergence of the imago the fluids of the wings 
take so long to harden or dry, that many are injured both in 
confinement and in a state of nature. From twelve to forty-eight 
hours seem to be the normal time necessai-y for this process of 
hardening to he completed, and many moths have crippled wings 
in consequence. The majority of the moths appear to enierj 
between eight and nine o'clock p.m.; the flight extends from 
about six to seven in the evening in August and September, like 
that of Nonagria fulva. It can be imagined, thorefore, that 
should the wings be not dry on the afternoon following the 
emergence from i)upa, the motli, in its attempt to fly, loses much 
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of its beauty by the destruction of the cilise, or actunl tearing of 
the wings by contact with the surrounding herbage. 

The woodcut accompanying this article gives a better idea 
of the species than would a minute description of the perfect 
insect, but the following are the chief characteristics : — 

The ground colour of Nonagria sparganii is a bone- coloured 
gi'ey, paler along the veins, and with more or less reddish buflf 
interspersed. The principal characters are seven dark dots 
within the cilise of the fore wings, and the shaded central 
line with its pale ocellus formed by the three or four black dots 
placed close together. The hind wings of the male have veins 
dusted with deep grey. There is considerable viiriation in the 
intensity of colour in a series of specimens, bnt the above are 
the leading features. The continental specimens are very much 
redder and otherwise differ from any of those as yet bred in 
Britain. It is a common species on the Continent of Europe, 
where it is said to feed chiefly on the reed-mace {Typha latifolia). 

The proper place for this species in our collections is between 
Nonagria cannce and N, typhte, the imagines having some of the 
characters of both those species. 

We are indebted to Mr. Sydney Webb for kindly lending the 

specimens, bred by himself, from which the figures are taken. 

John T. Carrington. 
Royal Aquarium, Westminster, January, 18S0. 



NOTES ON HYMENOPTERA. 
By John B. Bridgman. 

Hybienoptera, as might be expected from the very unfavour- 
able season just passed (1879), have been unusually scarce in this 
neighbourhood, more especially the Aculeates. Anthophora 
acervorum, instead of swarming on every sunny bank in early 
spring, was very scarce. Willow blossoms were almost deserted 
instead of being alive with several species of Andvena ; and, later 
in the season, the brambles, generally so attractive to bees, wei-e 
almost as free from aculeate visitants as the spring flowers were. 
The only bee that really abounded was Bombus virginaUs ; these 
were unusually abundant. Several species of this genus I 
scarcely saw at all. Wasps were equally conspicuous by their 
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absence. The females of the common garden ant, which aw' 
generally met with crawling about everywhere in the middle of 
August, tins past season were rarely to he seen. In spite of the 
unfavourable season I was fortunate enough to add three species 
of Fossores and one bee to ray Norfolk list, viz., Crabm 
podagricus, C. tibiiile, M'lmesa equcstris, and Stelis phaoptera. 
Although I searched many times 1 could not find a single speci- 
men of Macropis labiata, and the few Aculeates which were to be 
seen were all very late, as might be expected. On clearing out 
some of my boxes, &c., I found a male of Tetramorium lippiUa, 
one of our rarer British ants, which I had taken in tlie neighbour- 
hood of this city in L878, and had overlooked. Sawflies, generally 
speaking, were also scarce, but still Nemtdus Ribesii were a perfect 
pest, denuding the gooseberry bushes of their leaves. The 
unusual abundance of this insect has already been noticed iu this 
magazine. Several other sawflies were plentiful in the autumn ; 
I never before saw so many AUantus tricincttis and A, icrophularia. 
In the spring I took about half a dozen of that pretty little 
SBwfly, Eriocampa nigripes, flying about the blackthorn. 

In Mr. Mai'shall's ' Ciitalogue of Ichueumouidie,' under 
Cryptua carnifex, he gives 0. elegans, Deav., as a synonym ; these 
are clearly two distinct species. Gravenhorst and Taschenberg 
did not know the male of carnifex. Thomson, in his ' Opuscula 
Entomologica,' fasc. 5, p. 51!), describes both the sexes, undw 
the name of Hygrocryptus carnifex, and gives vmicoxis, Tasch., 
as the male; it may be so, hut Thomson describes the male as 
having a red metathorax, which quite accords with the two males 
of carnifex I have taken, whilst Taschenberg makes no mention 
of any colour in this part. Thomson also describes another ■ 
species of the same subgenus as Drcwseni, which is evidently 
elegans of Desvignes. This latter name Thomson has given to a 
n. sp. oi Hoplocryptus, another of his subgenera, and which nauia 
consequently ought to be altered, I have taken two males of 
another species of the same group of the genus Cryplua aa 
0. carnifex and C. elegans, which I believe will prove to be the 
male of C-faluatris, Thorns.; in lib. cit., p. 514, he describes the 
female only, and says it is very Hke carnifex, but has the nieta- 
thorax, coxbe, trochanters, and base of petiole black. The female 
has no white ring on the antennse ; the insect is a little smaller, 
which agi'ees exactly with my insectS; adding that the third and 
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fourth joints of the hhid tarsi are white, and one of them has the 
first segment entirely black. Amongst some Ichneumons, which 
Mr. Fitch kindly sent me to look over, I detected two of 
Holmgren's species of Limneria, whilst in my collection I found 
H third. The three together leave no doubt in my mind as to their 
identity: they are very similar in sliape and colour, but difl'er 
from each other as follows:— all have the hiafler femora black, and 
ai'e about from one and a half to two lines long, and have a black 
abdomen. 

A. Hind tibiie whitish, base and apex blacliish. 

1. Acnleus about as long as the first segment of tJie abdomen. 

L. liiguhrina. Holm, Bred by Mr. Bignell. 
3. Acnleus about half the length of the abdomen. 

L. cursitans, Holm. 

B. Hind tibi^ whitish, apex and before the base blackish. 
Aculeus as long as L. cursitans, and antennae shorter. 

L. volubilis. Holm. Bred by Mr. Weston. 

These are all new to the British list. I have also taken 
Phygadeuon aberrans, Taauh., which is like P. abdominator, witii a 
punctured abdomen ; also a small species of the same genua, 
which I believe to be P. 7miius, Grav. 

The two following species of Phygadeuon I cannot find 
described in Taschenherg or Graveuhorst :— 

P. Black ; 2-5 joints of antennie, abdomen from the 1st 
segment, femora, tihiie, and tarsi red ; extreme base and apex of 
hind tihioB and hind tarsi dark; mesothorax coarsely punctured 
in the middle ; metathorax shining, coarsely wrinkled ; aress very 
distinct; supero- medial, hexagonal much narrower in front than 
behind; 1st segment of the abdomen elongated; tubercles 
projecting and placed much behind the middle; from them it 
gradually widens, and is coarsely and distinctly long-wrinkled ; 
remaining segments polished, 2ud very indistinctly long-wrinkled; 
abdomen elongate- ovate ; transverse anal nervure divided less 
than one-third from the bottom ; 1st joint of the flagellum about 
three times as long as thick ; aculeus about one-sixlh ihe length 
of the abdomen. Female. Length, 0'5 mill. Taken August -ith. 
Norwich. 

The other species was sent to me by Mr. C. G. Ban-ett from 
Pembroke. 

P. Black ; abdomen from the Ist segment and legs cKe&fi).u.t-i 
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base of eoxse, extreme linse nnd jipex of hind tibiii' mid bind tiirsi 
brownish; meaothorax punctured; metathorax punctured, and 
nreie distinct; supci'O-medial area almost semicircular; Ist and 
2nd segments of the abdomen strongly and distinctly longitudinally 
striated ; 1st segment slender, gradually tapering, with a slight 
depression in the centre, and tubercles scarcely projecting ; 
transverse anal nervure divided much below the middle; aculeus 
about one-fourth the length of the iibdomen. Female. Length, 
5 mill. 

I have met with several specimens of Tfyphon ephippium, 
Holmgren. This species is readily distinguished by its smooth 
and shining metnthorax, and is unrecorded by Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Fitch sent ine, for examination, an Ophion with a yellow 
seuteUiini, which he thought different from O, obscurum. I was 
doubtful, but on its being sent to Dr. Kriechbaumer he identified 
it as certainly his Ophion minutus {described Ent. Nach., v. 105). 
It is, therefore, a species new to the British list ; the specimen, a 
female, was captured by and received from Mr. Bignell. The 
neuration inVoUenhoven's figure ('Pinacogrnphin,' pi. 39, fig. 1), is 
not correct. 

Amongst my Polyhlaati I detected tliree specimens of Holm- 
gren's Monoblastus J/evigatus. This genus is divided from 
Polyblastus by not having the clypeus separated from the face by 
an impressed line. 

The pretty little PerUisgiis pictilis. Holm., figured in ' Pina- 
cographia,' I have taken in this neighbourhood; also a smnll 
species which I cannot find in either Gravenhorst or Holmgren, 
and have, therefore, added the description ; — 

Black ; abdomen from the 1st segment, legs, and auteuiiie 
beneath reddish oclire colour; apex of abdomen and 2nd segment 
Sometimes clouded; coxie, apex of hind tibiffi aud tai-ai brown; 
i blackish brown and very dark ; abdomen and face densely 
clothed with pale fulvous pubescence ; antenna about as long 
as the body; 1st segment suhpetiolated ; thorax smooth and 
shining; nietathorax without area; areolet of wing oval and 
petiolated. Length about 5 mill. 

This species has the wings unusually dark, and for that reason 
I would propose the name of Peril'tSBtis fiimatiia for it, should it be 
a new species. 

Amongst some Ichneumons collected by Mr. BiUups was a 
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specimen of Pivvpla I could not identify as belonging to any 
recorded British species. It appeared to me to answer best 
to Gi-avenhorst'a P. mandihularis. Mr. Fitch has sent it to Dr. 
Kriechbaumer, who does not agree with this determination, but 
was not able to name it. It was then sent with some other 
Ichneumons, by Kriechbanmer's advice, to Herr C. G. A. 
Brischke, who says it most probably is P. mandibular is, and so 
for the present it must remain. 

I bred from the cocoons of Apnnteles glomerntus both sexes of 
Hemiteles hnbecillus, Gr., by whom the mnle only is described, 
nor does Taschenberg describe the other sex. To their descrip- 
tions it only wants to be added "Aculeus of female half the 
length of the abdomen." I have a fine specimen of Hei'pestomiit 
which I cannot find described: — 2-4 segments of abdomen 
entirely red, remainder red-mai'gined ; antennie reddish brown; 
flagellum paler at the base ; legs red ; apical half of hind femora 
and extreme apex of hind tibia; dark ; 1st segment of abdomen 
strongly and distinctly longitudinally stnated. Length, 13 mill. 
Female. Taken in this neighbourhood, 

I frequently take a Pimpla, which I believe is P. detrita of 
Holmgren ; it is very distinct from any hitherto recorded British 
species. I have sent it to Dr. Capron ; he thinks there is no 
doubt about the identification, and adds that he takes it commonly 
nt Sbere. 

Xomicli, D.'remlier, ISTll. 



, NOTES ON THE RHOPALOCriRA OF NATAL. 
By a. J. SPII.I.KII, 
(Continuea frcim p. 5.) 
TiJE genus Junonia is generally numerous in most tropical 
1111(1 subtrupicnl countries of the Old World, and in Natal ia 
represented by eleven or twelve species. The loveliest is the 
magnificent Jiinonia Anacardii, or mother-of-pearl butterfly. 
It is indeed a fine sight to see half a dozen of these splendid 
insects, in company with an equal number of J. Archesia-, settled 
on the sausage -shaped flowers of the cabbage tree. The com- 
monest species of this genus are (Eiione and CleUa, which 
! found everywhere in profusion. J. Ctoantlia, ^\i\t;\i. Kx^v^^^ 
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meadows, is almost equally abundant ; this latter is orange- 
ochreous witb purple reflections, and has on the hind wings a row 
of blue ocelli. J. Ceryne is not unlike oui' V. urlic<B ,- it is 
scarcer than the foregoing. I have taken a Jtmonia which is, 
I think, a variety of this, but the fore wings are rounded instead 
of angulated, and it possesses a common median transverse white 
band. J. Natalica inhabits woods, settling on the outer leaves of 
shrubs, and is not very common. J. Aiilestris, a fine black and 
blue species with a flight resembling the larger English FanessidcSt 
occurs most frequently in rough hilly districts. I have found 
stone -quarries abounding with loose stones the best places for 
them ; they rest during the winter evenings underneath the 
stones, and by day they may be detected flying in the neighbour- 
hood. On one occasion I remember tlirusting my collecting- 
stick into a hole in a stone-quarry for the purpose of routing out 
any snake that might have taken refuge there, when out issued 
quite a number of J. Amestris. A quick stroke of the net secured 
foui', but some half a dozen others must have escaped, J. PeUtigis 
and J. Pelarga, I think, are scarce; I bave taken both species, 
but the latter species only twice. 

Myscelia Natalensis is a dark brown insect that seems par- 
ticulnrly fond of settling with closed wings against the rough 
bark of trees. The cabbage tree is particularly favoured, and 
last April I noticed it by hundreds in such situations. A stroke 
against the trunk of the tree sent them flying in a perfect cloud. 

Neptis Melicerta, a long narrow-winged black and white 
species, does not seem plentiful, since I have only once taken it, 
and, strange to say, it was in my own garden. 

Diademii Misippiis has already been referred to ; it is tolerably 
common. Another of the same genus (Z). Diibia), is scarcer. It 
has a lofty flight in woods. 

Eight species of the genus Nymphalis have been recorded 
from Nfltal, to which must be added a large ochreous species 
taken at llie Inanda by myself niid Mr. Wood. This fine genus 
possesses many of the peculiarities of /Ipatura, being distinguished 
by a lofty rapid fligbt and a continual settling on trees and 
shrubs. Nymphalis Xiphares I have never had the pleasure 
of taking, hut I have seen it on three occasions ; one seen in 
Januaiy (187U) I should most probably have taken bad it not in 
ji^ flight led me from the wood into the high road into the midst 
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of some five hnndred Kaffirs wiio were hastening to the Zulu war. 
Modesty prevented ine favouring the " noble savage " with a 
specimen of the entomologist's art. A'. Xipharcs is a fine black 
insect with violet suflfusions. N. Ethalion is a black species 
which, after a short but extremely rapid flight, settles on the edge 
of shrubs a dozen feet from the ground. By cautiously waiting, 
and then striking rapidly, I have managed to take a small series 
of this insect. N. Brutus is another rapid flyer that it is waste 
of time to chase; it expands nearly four inches, and its body 
ia remarkably robust, whilst its wings are strong and firm ; thus it 
is peculiarly fitted for a rapid flight. Here I find the twenty-feet 
pole handy, and by this means have taken several. N, ZooUna, a 
white Nympkalis with dark brown markings, I have captured 
several times settled on the leaves of the mimosa tree. N. Neanthes 
has the habits of N. Ethalion; on August 15tb, 1879, however, 
I took a female resting on the ground. This latter insect is 
reddish ochreous in colour, with developed tails. 

Philognoma Varanes is allied to Nymplialis ; it is a common 
insect, but owing to its great size and strength of wing is a most 
awkward " customer " to catch. 

Cyllo Leda and Gnophodes Parmeno are not uncommon ; the 
former flies by night, and comes to sugar like a Noctua. At the 
Inanda Hill, as previously mentioned, I captured a new Dehis. 
The recorded species, Dendrophilus, I have never taken. 

Ypkthima Hebe, an insect like Epinepkile Tithomis in habits 
and shape, is a feeble fiyer, haunting dark corners of woods. It 
is however, very local, since I have only taken it in one locality of 
limited extent, MycaUsis Evenvs and Narcissus are butterflies of 
the Ringlet pattern and habits; their mode of flight is an exact 
imitation of E. Hyperanthus. Like Y. Hebe, they harmt dark corners 
and are not common. They appear generally in March and April, 
and M. Evenus especially has beautifully ocellate spots on the 
under side. Both species reappear very sparingly indeed in 
August, but then, in all the specimens I have taken, I notice 
the under side plain without the " ringlets." 

Eurytela Hiarbas is a very common butturfiy in woods, flying 
after the fashion of L. Sibylla; another species, E. Dryope, with 
a. yellow band, is scarcer, Hypanis lUthyia is a most abundant 
butterfly, and appears in several forms, according, I presume, to 
the degree of temperature prevailing. In summer the under aide 
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is very light brown, in winter very dark umber-brown ; in April 1 
and August the under side is intermediate in colour between these J 
two extreme forms. The summer and winter forms of many of ] 
our butterflies are very difi'erent; the winter form of Pieris 
Gidica is especially interesting. Many of these forms have been 
dignified as species by closet entomologists. 

The genus Loxura commences the Lyceenidie. Loxura AlcideB, 
a stout swift butterfly with long tails, is of the most intense ■ 
metallic-blue ; the under side is of a chesnut-hrown. Gardens 
are a favourite resort of this species, and the brilliant effect of its 
deep blue hue as it hovers over a flower may be imagined. Its 
flight is rapid, its wings apparently folded, and its long tail 
protrudes. L. Dermaptera I met with once in the public park at 
Durban ; it is much more dusky in hue than its congener. 

Myriiia Paliene is a species allied to Loxura, and has a 
habit of resting on the leaves of trees, from whence it may be ' 
taken by the net. 

lolaus Silas and Sidtis are two exceedingly beautiful blue 
butterflies, ornamented with tails, Sidus especially being of a 
brilliant metallic-blue, almost as bright as Loxura Alcides. Both 
species appear generally distributed, Silas being apparently the 
more frequently met with. A favourite situation for Sidus is the 
bright orange flowers of a hedgerow plant called by colonists the 
"thick," and I have also taken it from the low boughs of t 
The female is far duller in tmt than the male. The under side is 
white, with red " hair-streaks." 

(To be cautinued.) 



THE TORTRICES OF SURREY, KENT, AND SUSSEX. 

Br Walter P. Weston. 

{Contiaued from p. 37.) 

SericoTis eiiphorhiana, Zell. — Local, but not uncommon 
where it occurs. The larva is to be found in August and 
September feeding in the shoots of sea spurge {Euphorbia 
paralias) , ''fh.ich it draws together: as soon as it is full fed it 
leaves the food-plant, and wanders away to pupate. The moth is 
to be met with in the following May, but is not nearly so common 
as in the eailier stage. It occurs at Folkestone. 
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S. abscisana, Guen. =fuligana, Haw. — Another local species. 
The imago occurs in July and August, %ing at dusk among 
common fleabane (Inula dyaenterica), upon which the larva feeds, 
and should be sought for in May and June. Folkestone is the 
only locality where I have taken this species. 

S, bifaaciana, Haw. — Is to be met with in July and August 
flying at dusk round Scotch fir {Pinua aylvestris), and appears to 
be more widely distributed than either of the preceding species. 
It has occurred in Surrey, at West Wickham, Weybridge, and 
Mickleham ; in Kent, at Darenth ; and is included by Mr. C. G. 
Barrett in the list of species at Haslemere. 

S. littoralis, Curt. — A very variable species as regards colour, 
but easily distinguished by its long narrow wings. It occurs 
along the sea-coast, banks of rivers, &c., among sea thrift (Statice 
armeria), and may be taken plentifully in June and July at dusk, 
flying with a short jerky flight. It has been bred by my friend 
Mr. Howard Vaughan, and others, from this plant. It occurs in 
Kent, along the banks of the Thames below Gravesend, and at 
Hythe ; in Sussex it has been taken at Pett, near Hastings. 

S, cespitana, Hub. — A very bright coloured but variable 
species, and generally abundant on chalk downs in July and 
August. The localities are Caterham, Mickleham, Darenth, 
Sevenoaks, Dover, Folkestone, &c. 

S. conchana, Hub. — Rather local, frequenting damp places on 
heaths, broken ground, and open rides in woods. The imago is 
to be met with in July, and flies freely in the hot sunshine as well 
as at dusk. It has been taken at Darenth, near Strood, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Folkestone, Mickleham, Tilgate Forest, &c. 

S. lacunana, Dup. — Common everywhere. In some localities 
this species is liable to much variation, some examples being dark 
cinereous, or smoky black; others coal-black, with markings 
indicated by lustrous leaden hues. Mr. C. G. Barrett, in his 
Notes on British Tortrices (E. M. M., vol. xi., p. 28 et seq.), writes : 
" I have reared these dark varieties along with the typical form 
from screwed-up leaves of meadow-sweet {Spircea ulmana). They 
have been erroneously placed in some collections under the name 
of herbaria.** Mr. Barrett then gives his reasons why S, herbaria, 
Gn., should be considered as a variety of this insect rather than 
a separate species ; with which I think all who have met with 
herbaria entirely concur. 
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S. urticana, Hub.— Common everywhere. 

Roxana arcuana, Linn. — Not imcomnioii among oak bushes in 
May and June. It flies freely in the sunshine, and is widely 
distributed throughout these counties. 

Evchromia parpurana. Haw. — Distributed but not cammon. 
The imago should be looked for towards the end of June and July 
among mixed herbage, on rough and broken ground. 

Orthotania antiquana, Huh-^Widely distributed, but not » 
eommon insect. The imago appears in June and July, and is to 
be found in similar situations to E.p'irpurana. In the E. M. M,, 
vol. XV., p. 148, my friend, Mr. C. G. BaiTett gives a moat 
interesting account of rearing this species from the roots of the 
corn woundwort {Stachya arvenais), which he had collected in 
Febmary. 

O. ericetana, Bntl. — Distributed, and is to be met with in 
similar situations to E. purpurana, and occasionally in company 
with that insect, hut it is not common. 

0. striana, W. V. — Equally distributed as the preceding, but 
much commoner. The imago appears from the end of May to the 
end of June, and is usually met with at dusk flying slowly and 
for a short distance. The females are more often to be found 
at rest, with the aid of a lantern. 

Eriopsela fractifasciana. Haw. — -This species occurs commonly 
upon the chnlk, aud is double-brooded. The imagos of the first 
brood appear about the middle of Apiil ; while the second broodj 
which is more plentiful, occurs in August and September, It is 
widely distributed, and may be met with in all suitable localities 
throughout these counties. It flies freely at dusk. 

E. quadrana, Unh. — In similar situations to the preceding 
species, but somewhat later in the time of its appearance. It is 
to be taken on the wing at dusk, and is single -brooded. Its 
capture has been recorded from West Wickham and Darenth. 
Wood, and has also been taken at Dover, Folkestone, Miekleham, 
Box Hill, and Lewes. 

Pktkeocroa rugosana, Hub.— Widely distributed, but not a 
common insect. It flies at duek in May and June along hedges 
where the red-berried bryony {Bryonia dioica) occurs, aud it 
would probably answer to search with a lantern for this insect at 
rest upon the leaves of this plant, in the berries of which the 
lai'va feeds. 

"^■^hasia ciiictana, W. V. — This lovely little 
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present confined to Kent. It was first discovered by the Eev. S. 
C. Tress Beale in 1857, and was figured and described in tbe 
'Annual' for the following year. After a lapse of several years it 
was again met with in plenty in the same county in 1878 and 
year. The imago appears in Julj', but the earlier stages have 
not yet been discovered, so far as I am aware. 

C.politana, Haw.^ lepidana, Cuct. — Not uncommon on mt 
and heathy places. The imago occurs from tlie end of April 
to June, and is on the wing during the afternoon sunshine. ' 
larva feeds on sweet gale {Myrica gale), but is probably not 
confined to this plant. It occurs at Croydon, Weybridge, Tilgate 
Forest, near Tunb ridge Wells, Uckfield, and Brighton. 

C. mvsculana. Hub. — Abundant in all woods and country 
lanes in May and June. The imago flits at dusk, and is very 
strong on the wing ; it also comes to sugar. The laiva feeds on 
various trees, and also low plants. 

(To ba continuod.) 
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DiDHNi IN Ireland. — I think it may interest some of yonr 
readers to know that on the 3rd of October this year, in a wood 
near Carlow, Ireland, I saw a great many Satyrus JSgeria in good 
condition, and also one Argynnis Aglaia, apparently only just 
emerged from its pupa. Vanessa cardui was abundant in the 
vicinity of Dublin towards the end of September, but I saw only 
one V. atalanta. — G. Dewae; 79, Thistle Grove, South Kensing- 
ton, London, December 14, 1879. 

Sattrtjs Janir a.— Referring to Mr. Slater's note in the 
'Entomologist' {vol. xii., p. 295) that Satyriis Janira was not 
seen until July 18th, allow me to say that I saw one in a lane 
near the "Royal Oak," Fincbley Road, Middlesex, in the after- 
noon of May 3rd.— "W. T. Hay; 13, Park Road, Haverstock 
Hill. N.W., January 2, 1880. 

SlLK-PKODHCING AND OTHER ExOTIC BOMBYOES. — As the 

rearing of foreign Lepidoptera is gradually becoming more 
practised in this country, a few remarks on the successful 
productions of cocoons in the open air may be of interest to 
those whose efforts in this respect have not been attended with 
success. Satu?-nia pyri, the large etnpevot tuofe, \^ ^'kA -as*. 
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to have been bred in the open air further north than Paris; 
nevertheless, having previously produced cocoons of this fine 
insect in a cool room of northern aspect, I determined to try the 
experiment, and, notwithstanding the past inclement summer, 
succeeded in obtaining several healtliy fair-sized cocoons from 
larvffi fed on a plum tree {Pnmus domestica). Great care, how- 
ever, was necessary in the earlier stages to prevent the young 
larvie from becoming a prey to spiders (Arachnidje), and other 
predatory insects. Attacus pemyi, from Man chooria, a northern 
division of China, and Attacus cyntkia, from Northern China and 
India, I also succeeded in rearing in the open air on oak (Qiiercus 
pedunculata) and Ailanihiia glanduhsa (tree of heaven) respec- 
tively ; but as these moths are of a hardier race than S. pyri, 
perhaps similar experiments with theni by others have proved 
equally successful. With regard to A. pernyi it may not be 
irrelevant to state that a very praiseworthy effort was made some 
years ago by a gentleman residing in Colchester to acclimatise it, 
to which intent a number of impregnated females were liberated 
in a neighbouring wood on the north side of the town. The 
result, however, was not successful, though fuU.-grown larvse were 
subsequently beaten out of the oaks in the same wood. Two 
specimens of the moth, and probably others, appear to have 
been captured in the tow^n about the time of the experiment, 
apparently attracted thither by the glare of the gas-lamps. 
Probably other Bombyces, such as Attactis Cecropia, A. Luna, — 
a lovely apple-green swallow- tailed moth of queenly beauty, 
poetically styled by an American author "fair empress of the 
night," in fanciful allusion to the name given by the Romans to 
the moon, — A. polyphemus, and Saturnia lo could, perhaps, during 
a warm summer, be likewise bred in the open air were fertile 
eggs obtained sufficiently early in the season to experiment with, 

II confess I have not been successful, either in or out of doors, in 
breeding these moths. Attacus silene from India, another 
splendid exotic Bombyx, much larger, lovelier, and more delicately 
plumaged than A. Luna, its American congener, is undoubtedly 
more entitled to the poetical designation before alluded to. I 
succeeded beyond expectation in rearing several magnificent 
larvie of this truly grand insect on a walnut tree {Iriglaus regia) 
to the last moult, when a violent storm of wind and rain towards 
the end of August terminated their existence. This Bombyx is 
polevftltiae or ijijiuj- brooded, as observed by Monsieur A. "Wailly 
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in his notes on silk-producing Bombyces (Entom. xii. 10), and, 
therefore, no doubt oflfers a fairer chance of success to the 
experimentalist than many other foreign species ; so that, under 
favourable circumstances, its cocoons should be formed early in 
September in this climate. Attacus mylitta from China and 
India (tussah-worm or moth), which produces a strong and 
valuable silk largely used for clothing in India, might probably, 
likewise, be reared in the open air in England, and, in the 
interest of science, I think the experiment worth attempting. I 
may mention that I have obtained cocoons of Aglia tau, the 
correlative of Endromis versicolor, from larvae bred in the open 
air on oak. This insect, which can also be reared on beech 
[Fagus aylvatica) and other trees, is apparently not of difficult 
culture. From the foregoing remarks it would seem that 
European and Asiatic Lepidoptera are more easily reared in 
this changeable climate than those imported from America ; such 
at least is my experience. Perhaps others more versed than I in 
this interesting and instructive study would, with the editor's 
permission, record their experience in the 'Entomologist.* — Geo. 
J. Grapes ; 2, Pownall Crescent, Colchester. 

Note on the Egg State of Lepidoptera. — In the few 
books on Lepidoptera which I have consulted, although some- 
times long and scientific descriptions are given of the insects 
when in their perfect state, little information is given on the 
larvae, and still less on the state of the insects during the winter. 
They seldom say if the insect, during the winter, is in the egg, 
the larva, the pupa, or even the imago state. In the case of 
some species this is perfectly well known, but of many nothing is 
said on the subject. Again, when eggs of Lepidoptera are 
deposited during the autumn, will the larvae always hatch of those 
species which are given and considered as passing the winter in 
the larval state ? If these eggs be deposited too late in the 
autumn, or the weather be too cold, will not the hatching of these 
eggs (which in ordinary and mild weather would take place during 
the autumn), be delayed till the spring? I cannot answer this 
question in a general way through want of experience, but I can 
state a fact which may help towards the solution of the question. 
A few years ago I received from France, in the mouth of May, a 
quantity of larvae of Bombyx trifolii. In due time I obtained the 
cocoons, the moths, the pairings, and a large c\v3L«Ji\!\\.'^ oi i<^TNil^<^^ 
eggs. These, instead of hatching during tW. BtuVxivriTL^ cyt^^ 
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hatched at the end of February, the lai-vs having remained in 
the egg fully developed and in good condition during several 
months. I opened, during the winter, the I'rifolii eggs, as I 
had previously done the Yaina-MaTs, to see the living Inrva in the 
egg. B. trifolii, however, like B. quercus and other species, 
is one of those given as hybernating in the larval state. Aa 
a matter of fact my B. trifolii were larvie during the winter, but 
they were in and not out of the egg. Now, can this he called an 
accident, and is it not possible that eggs of other species, which 
generally hatch in the autumn in favourable weather, may be 
naturtdly retarded by cold till the following spring, or even 
longer, the larva remaining all the time fully developed in the 
egg?— AiFHED Wailly; 110, Clapham Eoad, S.W. 

Eably Noctua.— On February 4th an imago of Noctua plecta 
emerged from a pupa dug at Oxford last November. The pupse 
were in a cold room with north aspect. — J. Wvan Thomas ; 
19, Cornwall Gardens, Queen's Gate, S.W., February 4, 1880. 

Early Moths.— I was exceedingly surprised upon looking 
into one of my breeding-cages to find that a specimen of Biston 
hirtaria, as also one of Ortkosia lota, had emerged from the pupie. 
la not this rather an unusual occurrence, and is the fact worth 
mentioning in the next issue of 'The Entomologist '? Perhaps 
some of your readers might account for the phenomenon. — 
Edmtjnd Shuttleworth; 59, Charlotte Street, Portland Place, W., 
February 14, 1880. 

EucHELiA jAcoBE^ IN AuGUST. — While in Surrey last year, 
on August 4th, I captured three imagos of E, jacobers, one of 
which was very fresh and seemed but recently to have emerged, 
and at the same time a number of larvse of the same moth, some 
of which were nearly full grown. Were not the imagos very late ? 
— P. F. Alexander; Lower Heath, Hampstead, N.W. 

Notes on the east Season fkom Wokcestershire. — My first 
capture of any importance was a Dasycampa nihiginea, which I 
heat from sallow on April 1st in fair condition. During the first 
fortnight of the same month I took Taniocavipa rubricosa, 
T. gracilis, T. populeti, T. lewcographa, and T. opima, but only a 
few of each; I beheve the latter insect has not been before 
recorded from Worcestershire. I may mention that Mr. Edwai-ds, 
o/ Malvern, has also taken it this season. Towards the end of 
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the month and at the beginning of May Cidaria suffumata and 
Anticlea derivata were more than usually abundant. I was much 
surprised on the Snd of May to find a Ckesias obliqiiaria out in 
the breeding-cage; I have never had it out before until the end 
of the month. During the second week in June Thanaos Tages, 
Syricthus alveolus, EucUdia giyphica, E. Mi, and Ephyra omicro- 
i were swarming. On the 25th I captured Leucopkaaia sinapU, 
Melitiea Artemis, Epione advenaria, Selenia lunaria, Asthena 
Blomeraria, and Procris Geryon, all in good condition, and all very 
scarce, with the exception of M. Artemis. Mr. Edwards and I 
managed, however, to fill our boxes with Minoa euphorbiata and 
E. omicronaria, which flew from every bush. On the 30th of June 
I made an expedition after Lycaita Arion, meeting with eight; 
this is about a week earlier, I think, than the first recorded 
capture by a former correspondent this season. On tlie same day 
I found Ephyra trilinearia very common, hut mostly worn. 
Lyctena Argiolus and Tkecla luhi were also about, hut in bad 
condition. Platypteryx unguicula completed my day's work. After 
the 11th of July Timandra dmataria and Cidana dotata were more 
than usually common, and towards the end of the month the same 
remark applies to Cidaria pyraliata and Hemithea thymiaria ; on 
the other hand Asthena sylvata, Nemoria viridata, and Acidalia 
imitaria, never turned up at all. Ligdia adustata was common 
from May till the middle of August. As regards the Noctuie the 
following, common in 1878, were almost, or entirely, absent: — 
Cosmia dijinii, C. affinis, Agrotis saucia, A. suffusa, Noctua 
C-nigrum, Mania typica, Catocala nupta, Amphipyra tragopo- 
gonis, &c. With the exception of Mania maura I found no 
Noctute plentiful. Aa an instance of the lateness of the season; 
I may state that on July S8th T. Tages and Argynnis Euphroayne 
were still flying, Satyrus Hyperantkus was first out, and at the 
same time I captured a fresh specimen of ^. Blomeraria ; and on 
December 6th Hybernia defoliaria were Still coming out in the 
breeding-cages. — [Rev.] E. C. Dobree Fox; The ParsonagCj 
Castle Morton, Worcestershire, December, 1879. 

Captdres at Plumstead, &c. — During the winter I searched 
for stems of Stachys sylvatica for larvje of EpluppiphoTa nigri- 
costana, and succeeded in finding about a dozen, which emerged 
in June last. At the end of May, among other larvaa, I met with 
Oeoinetra papiUo/iaria and Phycts tetulelUi va l\ia ■wooi, mA.i 
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on the wing, Macaria notata, Eupcecilia nan 
Argyreathia co}ijvgella, plentifully ; and a few specimens of 
(Ecophora suhochreella and jEchmia dentella. I also reared from 
larvie found in this neighbourhood during the previous autumn 
a fine series of the pretty Gelechia scriptella from maple leaves ; 
Ornix betul^vorella, which was scarce, and LithocoUetis ulmifo- 
liella in plenty from birch leaves. L. eorylella was common, and 
L. nicelliella scarce from hazel leaves ; L. acerifoliella in profusion 
from maple leaves ; L. schreberelia common from elm ; AntispUa 
Treitschkielia from dogwood: and eight of the rare Coleophora 
fascocuprella from hazel. — William Machin j 33, Argyle Road, 
Carlton Square, London, E. 

Thiforcula atrifrontella bred. — In June last an insect 
emerged from one of my breeding jars which I did not know, 
and it unfortunately had so battered itself that recognition was 
difficult. Mr. Stainton, liowever, says that it is Trifurcula 
atrifrontella; and as nothing was in the jar except hawthorn 
leaves collected the previous autumn for larvas of Nepticula, it 
appears certain that the larvte of T. atrifrontella were feeding in 
the hawthorn at the same time. I remember noticing two or 
three blotch mines which then appeared distinct from N'epticula 
perpygmceella or N. ignohilella, but their number was so few that I 
thought it best to leave them with the others. The larvse were 
collected in October, and it is likely that had they been looked 
for in the previous month more of the larviD of T. atrifrontella 
would have been found. The time of emergence does not agree 
with that given in Stainton's 'Manual.' — J, H. Thbelfall; 
Preston, February 8, 1880. 

Numericai, Relations of the Sexes among Lepidopteba, 
— There has been some amount of discussion on the relative 
preponderance in number of the two sexes among moths and 
butterflies. The trade catalogue of European Macro-Lepidoptera, 
issued by Herr A. KricheldorflT, of Berlin, seems to throw some 
light upon this question. In no fewer than 177 cases the female 
is charged at a higher price than the male, whilst in only eight 
cases is the male the dearer. This surely proves that in a large 
majority of the cases where a notable sexual difference appears 
the female is, practicaily speaking, the rarer. — J. W. Slater; 
18, Wmy Crescent, ToUington Park, N., January 21, 1880. 
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Insects and their Food-plants. — It is singular with what 
instinct insects find out certain plants and shrubs not common in 
cultivation to feed on. I have, in my garden at Wotton-under- 
Edge, a find old shrub of Bvddlea globosa. This, when its 
beautiful globular orange-coloured blossoms are well out, is 
deliciously sweet with a strong honey-like perfume, and con- 
sequently very attractive to a great variety of insects both by day 
and night — Lepidoptera, Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, and Diptera 
in more or less abundance ; and many an hour have I spent 
catching insects at it. Among the Coleoptera which were so 
attracted was the little Clonus scrophularue ; it was always to 
be found diving its beak into the very centre of the flowers. 
Little did I dream how a little later on the young shoots and 
suckers, which spring abundantlj' round the old stock, would be 
so dreadfully disfigured by this insect, but there it was in 
the larva state in abundance. I had to make use of the knife 
very extensively to get rid of the pest and keep the shrub in 
a decent state. I believe this is the only shrub of the kind in 
the town, and being so centrally situate, and far removed from any 
pond or brook, it is certainly a marvel how the insect could have 
found it out in so different a situation to its usual habitat. The 
Buddlea is an American shrub belonging to the natural order 
Scrophulariaceae, which includes the figworts of our pond banks, 
the ordinary food of this insect. — V. R. Perkins; 64, Gloucester 
Street, S.W., December, 1879. 

Hymenopterous Parasites of Lepidoptera. — The following 
meagre list of parasites on various Lepidoptera is composed from 
materials which have lately passed through my hands. Its 
publication will be useful for future reference. The parasites 
were bred by the gentlemen whose names are attached, mostly in 
1879. In many instances I am indebted either to Mr. Bridgman 
or Dr. Capron for the identification of the Ichneumons : — 

Chdsmodes motatorius, F., from Nonagria geminipuncta (W. P. Weston). 

Ichneumon biUneatus, Gmel., from Bryophila glandifera (G. C. Bignell). 

J. Uneator, F., from Nonagria geminipuncta (Weston). 

/. trilineatus, Gmel., from Abraxas grossulariata (C. G. Barrett). 

Amblyteles Proteus, Chr., from Chcerocampa Elpenor (Bignell). 

Trogus luiorius, F., from Smerinthus ocellatus(E, A. F.), S.popuU(E. A. F.), 

and Sphina ligustri (Bignell). 
Phaogenes stimulator, Gt,, from Yponomeuta padella \^* X. ^vi\Xet^. 
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Cryptui migrator, F., from Bombyx quercm (E. A. F.). 

0. tricolor, Gr., from Simyra venom (T. Eedle). 

Mesoitenus ohiwxius, Gr., from Zygmna fiUpenditltt (Bignell and Weston). 
HemiteUs similis, Gr., from Liihocolletla spinicoleUa (T. B. Billaps). 
Agrothereutes Hopei, Gr., from CoUopkora aolitarietla (G. C. Champiou). 
Ophion obscarus, F., from Dicranwa vmala (Eedle). 
Anomaton xanlkopus, Schr., from Trachea piniperda (J. B. Biidgmanl, 

and Fieria DopUdice (Bignell) ; pupa from Baklar, Turkey. 
A.fibnlaloT, Gr., from Zygana Jiiipsndula (Weston). 

Panisciis testaceiis, Gr., from Dicranura vinula (R. M. Sothely and E. A. F.). 
P. cepkalotes, Holntgr., from Dicranura vinula (Eedle and Bridgnnan). 
Campoplex pugiUator, L., from Nototionta xiezac (E. A. F.). 
Limneria albida, Gmel., from Qonepteryx rhamni (B^nell), 
L. lagubriiia, Holmgr., from (Ecophora Jlaviinacidella (Bignell). 
L, tratuifuga, Gr., from Scythroiiia cratageUa (E. A. F.); cocoons from 

W. Machiu. 
Cremastus ep. 1 from Coleophora sol'ttariella (Champion). 
MeaoLeplvs leslaceus, F., from Simyra venoia (Eedle). 
Eclytiis omatu), Holmgr., from Torlrix heparana (Bignell). 
Pimpla imligalor, F., from Liparis salicis (E. A. F.). 
P. raficoUia, Gr., from Retinia turionana (Barrett). 
P. dihUa, Efltz., from Pyrameia cardui (Barrett). 
P. graminelliB, Schr., from Odoneatis potatoria (Vi. A. F.). 
P. brevieoniii, Gr., from Eupttkecia linariata (Bignell). 
Qlypta bifoveolata, Gr., from Dwrorainpha simplieiana (Weatou). 
ApanUks sp. ? from Vanessa Atalanta (Bignell), 
A. sp.? from Satyrua Hyperanthus (Butler). 
A. sp. f from Zygtma Jilipendula (Bignell). 
A. sp.f from Ciielonia plantaginis (Bignell). 
A. sp. f from Abraxas grossulariata (Bignell]. 
A, ap. f from .' Catacala nupta (Butler). 
A. sp. ? from LUhocolietis laiitanetla (Billups), 
Microplitis ingrata, Hdl. ? from Smerinthus ocellatus (B, Brown). 
Mierognster annuUpes, Curt. ? from Euchelia Jaeobea (Butler). 
Peristeiina sp. ? from Anarta Myrlilii (Butler), 
Macrocentrus linearis, Ns., from Botya vertkalis (Bignell), 
M. linearis, Na., var. paUipes, Na., from Arctia caja (Westou). 
Pteromalm sp. ? from Saturnia carpini (E. A. F.) 

Copidosonia trancatellum, Dalm., from Eupithecia absyntliiata [E. A. F,). 
Eiitedoti sp. ? from LitlioeoUelis piimijolielta (BillupsV 
E. sp.? from Lilhocollelis faginella (Billnpaj. 
Elachestua rujescens. Spin,, from Nepticula aurella (Billups). 
JStilophtts sp. ? from Neplictda aurella (Billups). 
M '•' ^ fi-om Litkocolletia pomiJoUella (BiWups). 
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Several other bred specimena have been received, but either their 
determination is doubtful or the true host is uncertain ; especially 
is this the case with certain Noctuas.— Edward A. Fitch. 

ZtG^SA FILIPENDUL.E AND ITS PARASITES. — Mr. Fitch, in hia 
note in the January number of the ' Entomologist,' under the 
head of " Mesostemis obnoxiuB," remarks that Rogenhofer had 
bred Cryptm fumipennis, Gr., from Z. Itsta (Entom. xii. Iri). 
Two years ago we brought a number of cocoons of Z. ^filipeiidul^ 
from Wotton-under-Edge, and very shortly after most of the 
moths emerged ; the cocoons, however, were left in the case 
untouched, when last season there appeared in the case eight 
specimens of Ctyptus ^umipennig, five males and three females. 
These parasites had remained in the pupa just twelve months. 
They were identified by Dr. Capron. Happy thought I never 
throw away unhatched, though old, cocoons. — V.K. Perkins; 
54, Gloucester Street, S.W., January 15, 1880. 

Spiders in 1879. — At page 289 of the ' Entomologist ' 
(vol. xii.) Mr, Fitch quotes a few words from a paper by myself 
(Zool. 1861, p. 7553), relative to the effects of the wet season of 
1R60 upon spiders. The results of my observations during the 
past season (1879) fully bear out the opinion then offered, that 
excessive moisture ia less hurtful to spiders than to insects in 
general. I should, however, like to add now a small qualification 
of that opinion, to this effect, that excessive moisture, combined 
with an unusually low temperature and absence of sunshine, is 
exceedingly hurtful to many spiders, but chiefly ao to those whose 
life is passed among the coarser kinds of herbage, plants, bushes, 
and trees. Such spiders, embracing the Epeirides, Theridndes 
(genera Linyphia and Theridion), together with a large proportion 
of the Thomisides, lA/cosides, and Salticides, have been as a rule 
very scarce during the whole past season. I have (on the 
central^) found most of the species whose existence is passed 
among damp moss, at the roots of grass, rushes, and debris of all 
kinds, quite as plentiful as usual, even if not more so. These 
damp-loving spiders (principally of the genera NeriSne and 
Walckeniieria) are, in general, exceedingly scarce after a dry, hot 
summer, when mosses and other short herbage, together with the 
whole surface of the soil, are parched and often completely 
roasted up. Moat of the Epeirides have not only been very 
s during the past season, but many l;ia'jfe\ieftu BX-m.Q'aX ¥,\.m:\s;?i. 
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H Irora lack of insect food and want of sunshine, so that they have 
H not attained anything like the dimensions reached in more genial 
H seasona. In September, 1878, the beautiful EpSira quadrata, 
H Clerck, was not only in profusion on our heaths, but many of the 
H adult females measured eight, nine, and even ten lines in length. 
H On the same spots during the past autumn this spider was 
H comparatively scarce, and the largest adult female (out of many 
H which I measured) did not exceed four lines, while some scarcely 
H reached three lines in length. Epeira adianta, G. L. Koch 
H (perhaps the handsomest of all our indigenous species), was, in 
H respect to abundance, the only exception among the spiders of 
this family ; instead of being scarcer than usual, this lovely (and 
usually scarce) spider was more abundant than I have ever before 

I noticed it. The specimens were quite as large as usual, and not 
much later in coming to the adult state than in ordinary years. 
I cannot give any reason for this exception, more especially as the 
localities in which Epeira adianta occurs are about the most 
exposed parts of our heath district, and apparently little calculated 
to give any extra shelter or food in an unusually cold and 
tempestuous season. — [Key.] 0. P. CAMBRincE, Bloxworth, 
December, 30, 1879. 
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Natural Insect Traps. — I can corroborate the Eev. 0. P. 
Cambridge's statement respecting moths being found quite dead 
on the blooms of burdock. I liave seen Lithosia complanula and 
and L. griseola so more than once, and on two occasions have 
proceeded to box dead specimens of Ereirwbia ochroleuca from 
these heads ; this was excusable, as this pretty moth is so 
frequently found resting by day on the blooms of Centaurea nigra. 
The causes of this singular mortality I had not traced. Burdock 
can scarcely be called an insectivorous plant, but Dr. Darwin's 
work on this subject merits greater attention than it has yet 
received from working entomologists. The why aud the 
wherefore of these phenomena should be further enquired into. 
I was much interested in Messrs. Corbin and Druce's remarks on 
this subject (Entora.xi. 197,233); this is now revived by Mr. 
Cambridge's note. These records are most interesting and 
suggestive, but my present communication leads in rather a 
different direction. I wish to call collectors' attention to certain 
natural insect traps occurring in the vegetable kingdom. The 
insects caaght by the sundews and other " catchflies " are mostly 
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useless for cabinet specimens; not so the various Nenroptera, 
Hymenoptera, and Diptera, which ai'e found drowned in the 
water which invariably collects in the basons formed by the 
connate leaves of teasel (Dipsacifg sylveetris). Several genera of 
Triehoptera and TenthredinidcE, especially Dolerus, are mostly 
well reijresented. It is by no means difficult to make theae teasel 
insects into good cabinet specimens, either pinned or eai'ded. 
Another trap, which seldom fails to yield a catch, is the flower- 
heads of various Composite. Amongst the closely laid florets 
of these flowers certain interesting Hymenoptera, especially 
Proctotrupid(e and Ckalcididte, and Coleoptera are frequently to be 
taken in abundance; to say nothing of the numerous Diptera. 
The gills of certain Fungi, especially the common mushroom and 
its allies, are sure to yield material to the student of the 
Hymenoptera oxyura, and these are often interspersed with the 
more minute Ichneumons and Chalcids, together with various 
Coleoptera and a few special Diptera. These insects are all 
engaged in the legitimate business of their lives, and are not 
there merely for shelter. I mention these, mostly overlooked, 
sources of material to the collector for two reasons. First, they 
will yield when insects at large are conepieuous by their absence ; 
secondly, the species which commonly occur in these situations 
are but rarely taken in the usunl way. Again, all entomologists 
are not active; health and habits interfere: all entomologists 
cannot always be equipped with nets and other paraphernalia for 
simple collecting; there are many circumstances which often 
interfere with this. But in the above-mentioned and similar 
natural traps we often find a true mine of entomological wealth, 
whose working is always convenient, and ofttimes especially pro- 
ductive. The lepidopterist and coleopteriat will think these 
remarks foreign, but for them there is much yet to be learned in 
this direction. The coleopterist, we know, fintJs plenty of winter 
work among moss and debris ; hut surely when we learn that 900 
specimens comprised, in thirty-four genera and forty species, were 
collected from only eleven examples of one plant, the usual tale 
from stubble and other hollow stems must appear small. This 
collection, together with numerous bugs, ants, spiders, &«., which 
are not specially specified, was made at Nice from the central 
cavities of eleven plnnts of Glaucium luteum, the end of December, 
1870, by M. Feragallo. For the list of spedes see."BviW.§.Q'i."^TA. 
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Fr., 1877, p. clxxv. The yellow Glaucium is not uncommon on 
our coasts, but tliis instance is given as only, what should be, a 
sample of many. Their record would be a gain to others. — 
Edward A. Fitch; Maldon, Essex. 

A Flower attractive to Insects, — No flower seems to me 
more generally attractive to insects than the so-called African 
stonecrop. Its odour, though sweetish, is neither very fragrant 
nor very powerful, and its dull reddish colour does not to our 
eyes seem particularly striking ; yet wherever they grow they 
seem preferred to all other flowers, not merely by butterflies, 
moths, and bees, but by many dipterous insects, — J. W. Slateb ; 
18, Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, N., January 21, 1880. 

Cerambyx moschatus. — Judging from my own experience I 
should say that not only do British specimens of Cerambyx 
moschatus vary from continental ones, as Mr. Slater points out 
(Entom. xii, 21), but that examples from diiferent localities, 
even in our own country, are often very dissimilar in colour and 
size. When I lived at Alresford I used to find this beautiful 
beetle not at all uncommon ; in fact I could take numbers any 
evening during the season by a bait which may be new to many. 
This was a lump of dough placed on the ground, or on the trees 
or hedges near an osier bed [Salix vimiitalis), which tliey fre- 
quented. These Alresford specimens were very large, and of a 
bright green, diiferiug greatly from some examples sent me from 
Nottingham a short time since, which were of a bronze-green 
colour, and not a third the size. It is rather strange, seeing that 
there is no lack of the food-plant of the larvffi, that in this district 
the beetle seems quite unknown. — Joseph Akderson, jun., 
Chichester, January 6, 1880. 

MoNOHAMMUS suTOH AT YoRK. — I have a fine specimen 
of the rare beetle Motwhamimis sutor taken in a small garden 
near my house last summer (1879). — W. Simmons ; G, New Walk 
Terrace, York, January 20, 1B80. 

The Glow-worm (Entum. xiii. 30). — The larva of this insect 
very much resembles the imago ; it is also luminous, although in 
a less degree. These larvEe may be seen very late in the autumn, 
and again in the spiing, long before the real glow-worms appear. 
— Oeorqe H. Websdale ; 88, High Street, Barnstaple, 
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This uingnificent variety was bred on September 8rd, 1879, 
from a larva taken near the locks on the Kiver Lea, at Clapton 
Park. 

The ground colour of the wings is of the normal russet shade, 
but without the rosy blush on the costa of the fore wings ; the 
whole of the hind margins of the fore wingM are suffused with dark 
umber, almost black, in which the usual row of small white 
circular spots near the apex and the two costal white spots are 
replaced by white fusiform blotches, two ahnortnal white spots 
also making their appearance near the anal angle; the two large 
dark spots, which are usually on the disk between the median 
nervure and the inner margin, are altogether wanting. The hind 
wings are dark umber towards the base, and rust-coloured 
between the nervures from the centre of the wings to the hind 
margin, while between each of the nervures, which form broad 
streaks of black, are large white spots, forming a row parallel to 
the hind margin. 
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The markings are perfectly symraetrieal on all the wings. 
The insect, which is in perfect condition, is a male, rather under 
the average size, Altogetlier the variety is one of the choicest 
I have ever met with in the course of many years entomological 
experience. 

The woodcut at the head of this description has been carefully 
drawn by Mr. Horace Knight and engi'aved by Mr, Kirchner. 

J, A, Clahk. 
London Fields, Hatkney. 
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LOCALITIES FOR BEGINNERS. 

By John T. CAReiNGTos. 

No. VI.— SEVENOAKS. 

The title of this article should rather have been Seal than 
Sevenoaks, but as the latter is usually the starting-point for en- 
tomologists I think it will be better known. As this treats, how- 
ever, only of one side of the town, I shall probably, at a future 
time, return in another sketch to this district. 

Sevenoaks is about twenty miles south-east of London, on the 
direct South Eastern Railway to Dover. Another way is by the 
London, Chatham and Dover line, hut this is five miles longer. 
The neiglibourbood of Sevenoaks peculiarly recommends itself to 
the entomologist. Surrounded on every side by either woods, 
commons, pnrks, or chalk downs, the collector has only to choose 
between the fauna inhabiting each kind of locality. The geolo' 
gical formation runs in bands of varying width from nearly east 
to west. Sevenoaks itself is upon the Folkestone Beds, while a 
couple of miles to the south we are upon the Weald Clay, Just 
past Seal, another couple of miles to the north of Sevenoaki 
are upon the Gault for a narrow strip ; while still continuing north, 
we cross a very narrow hit of Upper Greensand, between the Gault 
and the great chalk range of hills beyond. It will thus be seen that 
the collector has the advantage not only of varied localities for 
collecting, hut varied soils which produce a greater variety of 
plants than is to he found in most neighbourhoods. With Seven- 
oaks town we have little to do, in what I am now about to describe^ 
for we leave that town to the right as we pass from the railway 
BtatioB. 
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The walk T propose to take, in imflginstion, with my reader, is 
probably one of the most interesting a naturalist could select in 
the London district. As we go along I shall. point out the best 
places for the Lepidopterist to work at bis leisure ; for be could 
scarcely do more in one day than saunter through the walk 
without spending much time in filling liis boxes with the treasures 
to be found. Again, I would remind my reader that be cannot 
take all the species I may mention at one time, for many appear 
at intervals wide apart. He must, however, try to remember 
when they ai'e due, and having once seen the locality I think 
be will be only too glad of an excuse to revisit it. 

Having arrived at the South Eastern Station in about an hour 
after leaving Loudon, the visitor will see the Sennocke Hotel; 
we go to the right of it, passing the stable-gate, and up the hill 
through a plantation of Scotch fir, larch, and other trees. On 
eacb side of tbe road are close park palings. These should he 
examined for Tephrosia crepuscularia and Penthinn prteloTigana. 
Both of these moths and many others occur at rest upon them. 
We follow the road until it is crossed by another, and we are 
opposite tbe " Bee-hive " coffee tavern, a new institution among 
some raw-looking new houses. Now turn to the left, and shai'p 
again to tbe right up a narrow way, past the back of the " Bee- 
hive." Follow on to the old gas factory, which may be known 
by two iron retorts put upright in the ground, one on each side 
of the gate. Now keep down hill to the left, until the " Man of 
Kent " is reached, when, straight to the right, we pass in a short 
time through a small swing gate under three tall elms. This 
puts us on to the path leading through the cottage gardens allot- 
ments, and now we can go on without much further fear of being 
led astray. 

As we pass along the path from the cottage gardens we notice 
the beautiful undulating country studded with woods on each 
side of us. Unfortunately these are, I believe, closed to the 
entomologist. Those trees to tlie right are in Wildernesse Park, 
where may also be seeu the house which is the sent of tlie 
Camdens, but now occupied by Sir Charles Mills. Still follow- 
ing the path, we shortly cross tbe avenue leading to the house; 
then past a little patch of comfrey in the corner of a field, which 
is cultivated for cattle food. Here the gate leads into a lane ; 
turning to the left, atill we go forward, TenvftvwXift^Xtv^ SJavA, 
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Platyptei'yx hamula and P, unguicula have both been taken flying 
juBt hei'e. At t1ie end of this lane we cross the high road from the 
London, Chatham and Dover Station, leading to Seal. This is 
the Maidstone and Godstone high road ; here there used to 1 
a toll-gate, nnd the house still stands. Opposite we see a gate 
and H path leading up the hill. Following this we come to a 
hedgerow of old maples, ash, and oak. Many nice plants are 
here, the most common being dog's mercury {MerciiJialis perennis), 
that harbinger of coming spring, and one of our earliest flowering 
plants, always welcome with its strings of little green flowers. 
Ephyra omicronaria may he beaten out, and Cleora lichenaria 
occurs on the lichen-covered tree trunks. On each side of us 
we now see that characteristic of Kent scenery, — the hop-pole 
plantation,— too thick to collect in comfortably, but good round 
the edges. Through the gate at the end of the path we come 
into a lane and turn to the left. 

So far we have not passed any very important collecting place, 
but now we enter a really happy hunting ground. In this lane 
a man might spend a whole season, so rich is its fauna and flora. 
It would be almost less trouble to enumerate what does not, 
than what does, occur in this lane. VanasaAntiopa has occurred ; 
V. potychloros is common, as are all butterflies which ai-e taken 
in such places. Of Geometers one is puzzled what to name ; 
Ephtfra omicronaria, Scotos'ut unduiata, PericaUia syringaria, 
SfUdosema pmnaria, Corem'ut qtiadr'ifasciaria, Cidaria siUiceata, 
Ijobopkora potjfcommata, Selenia iHtmria, S. iUuatraria, and many 
others. Amongst the I'yi-ales, Piotua stramentalis is usually 
coinuiou. Tortrices are in abundance, and it is quite the home 
of Tineina. The sides of this lane are high hedge-banks with 
R great variety of shrubs and plants growing upon them. Amongst 
these are dogwood {CwmiM tamguinea) in plenty, blacktbom 
(/>niN»> comiiiifi(i4), maple {Acer campfstre), hazel (Corylaa 
»rtllama\ various roses, beech, ash, sallows, brambles, privet, 
wild stniwberrT, willow-herb (EpiLA^'tHm)^ on which we should 
fimi UxTK of Ciiimria tilactata, woodrush ( Luiitta), veitches with 
llie hme of Stigmomot* pfHepidana, vitJets. primroses, wound- 
wort ..SbteMjft tyhmticm), ladies' smock {CMilamiMt praUnns), 
beAstraws {G^mmi. ttoA many of the Vmhtt^er^. On the 
tfitdiwort {StrUmri*} we the cMes of Ciliiffcjiu sotitaruOa. 
"* a^^ work smI nUe«t for boore wiihoat iuiftrnption. 
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The gipsies are fond of this comer ; they are collecting 
too, but tlieir booty ia of nnother kind: they nre after 
the dogwood, from wliich they make multitudes of butchers' 
skewers. 

Still working on, we come to the railway bridge. Standing 
upon it we look to the left and see the Sevenoaks racecourse. 
This looks a likely place for Pyrales, Torti'ices, and Tineina. 
On the right of tlie bridge are some nice railway banks, which are 
especially inviting for the Eiipacllite, &e., on a sunny evening in 
June. Turning our faces from whence we have come, we see our 
road winding on and up to the ehnlk hills opposite, and for these 
we start. Just pust the bridge is a cottage, and a little before 
reaching it we cross a little stream ; here we may drink,— for the 
water is always good and the stream is never dry,— as we shall 
probably see none other for a long time. In the hedge bottom, a 
few yards past, grow a number of plants of hemp agrimony 
(EupatoHuvi cannabinum). This is not by any means a common 
plant in the district. On the seed of this plant may be found 
the larvee of Eapithecia coranatii. I used to wonder where this 
insect fed in districts where there was no clematis until I found 
this pabulum. 

It is about here we enter on the chalk, and may expect the 
chalk insects ; but although it is still a good collecting ground we 
push on to the hill-side, and for the big chalk-pit we see in the 
distance. On the way, howeTcr, our attention is arrested by 
the great stalks of Howers of the Canterbury bell {Campanula 
latifolia). In these bells may be found the larvse of the some- 
what rare pug, Eiyiitfteciffl camp(innia(«. At the top of the lane 
it is crossed by a high road, known I believe as the " Pilgrims' 
Road," but in olden times more used by smugglers than by 
pilgrims. Crossing this we see some old yew trees { Taxus baccata). 
From these we should get Boarmia abietaria and Lithosia helveala. 
Shortly after this, entering an open place, we find quite an ento- 
mologist's paradise. The slopes from the wood above the chalk- 
pit are covered with chalk-hil! plants in profusion : cowslips 
{Primula veris), and these such large ones; wild thyme {Thymus 
atrjjyllum), mai-joram {Origanum rulgare), St. John's worts 
(HjyjmeKm),junipers (JimiperuB communis), stunted blackthonis, 
viper's bugloss {Echium vulgare), orchids, many species; wood 
spurge (Euphorbia amygdaloides)^ saUows, viooi *>8.^e '(l'*''^'*"*-'"'™- 
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scorodonia), ftnd so many others that one would want to well nigh 
exhaust a. Kentish flora to name tliein uU. 

In this chalk-pit and on the slopes one may spend many a long 
aui) pi-ofltahle day. Here is quite a home of the blues, Lycana 
Adonis, L. Alius, L. Corydon, being frequently very common, 
as is also Arge Galathea, with four of the skippers {.HesperiidtE). 
Acontia luctuosa is often very abundant, with Eiiclidia glyphica 
and E. ini. Many Geometers are here, as also some good 
Pyrates and kiiothorns {Phyckiie). Many rare Tortrices have been 
taken here, ami Tinete are in abundance. 

By the side of the road leading up to the wood, and also at 
the foot of the slopes, are fine tall old hedges covered with great 
masses of travellers' joy {Clematis iiltalba). In these hedges grow 
large quantities of tJie mealy guelder rose {Vibm-nmn lantana), 
mixed with blncktliorn, roses, brambles, and yew trees. Out of 
these many species of Lepidoptera may he disturbed with the 
beating-stick ; one of the most common is Venilia maculata, 
amongst the specimens of which good varieties have been taken ; 
these should again be looked for. I believe most varieties in Lepi- 
doptera are hereditary, and may be found year after year in the 
same locality. If it be growing dusk we may frequently fill our 
remaining empty boxes with the very beautiful IlUhyia carnella, 
which is often vei-y common on the slopes. 

One gets tired eventually of even such a place as this, with its 
beautiful views of the country to the south, and must seek 
refreshment, and try fields afar for other species. We will, 
therefore, return by the lane again on to the Pilgrim's Koad: 
turning to the left we pass two or three old yew trees ; tliese are 
quite landmarks. They have been cut into one of the stupid 
shapes which was the fashion of our forefathers, who are now 
quoted as having had such strict views of art ; but if cutting a 
natuntUy handsome tree to resemble some bird or beast was 
Eeathetio, I am glad we are no longer so. Taking our way forward 
we turn to the right, down the first road «e see, and we come to 
the quaint village of Kemsing, surrounded by hop gardens: here 
we find the " Bell Inn," and may rest for a time. In the middle 
of this village are two potent springs: these are said to supply 
the source of the River Dart, which joins the Thames at Dartford. 
There is a chai-m on a hot day in looking at this clear ruitniug 
vMte^ and when we think of old friends who have joined ua in 
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such a ramble as we have had to-day, and who are now no more, 
we are reminded of the words in Tennyson's poem, ** The 
Brook : "— 

*• For men may come, and men may go ; 
But I go on for ever ; " 

Leaving Kemsing we make our way to the south for Seal 
Chart. Again crossing the railway we leave a likel3'^-looking wood 
to our left, and follow the right-hand road. - This brings us to a 
farmhouse, amidst more hop gardens; by the farmhouse is a 
guide-post, and we take our way to the left. There are some old 
elms by the farm wall, and at their feet is a fine bed of ground 
ivy (Nepeta glechoma) ; on this we should find the cases of 
Coleophora albitarsella. On the roadside, a little further on, are 
some hollies, where several varieties of Lyccena argiolus have 
been taken. 

Seal Chart is a fine fir wood of many acres in extent ; perhaps 
a couple of miles long. To the entomologist it has the charm of 
being free. The trees are chiefly Scotch fir {Pinus sylvestris), 
buckthorn (Rhamnus frangula), oak (Quercus robur), birch (Betula 
alba\ hollies {Ilex aquifolium) ^ juni^^ers {Jurdperus communis), &c. 
The undergrowth is of heather (Calluna vulgaris), bilberry 
(Vaccinium myrtillus), golden-rod (Solidago virgaurea), &c. 
Just as we come up to the wood from Kemsing are high banks 
on each side of the road ; these should be very carefully examined 
for the larvae of Cucullia asteris and C. gnaplialiL They have 
been several times found here, as well as in the wood, feeding on 
the golden-rod. We keep straight on the Ightham Eoad, which 
leads us through the wood, until we come to Mr. George Saxby's 
brick-yard ; here we turn sharp round to the right on our road to 
Seal. If we have a favourable day, with time to spare, we may 
always make a good bag in the Chart. Of course we get the fir- 
feeding species, such as Ellopia fasciaria, Trachea piniperda, 
Thera Jirmata, and T. variata, with several Tortrices and Tineina. 
From the bilberries we get Scotosia undulata, Coccyx vacciniana, 
Penthina sauciana, the latter sparingly, &c. Amongst the other 
moths we are likely to get are Tephrosia crepuscidaria, Boarmia con- 
sortaria, B, roboraria, Epione advenaria, Hypena crassalis, usually 
common; Stauropus fagi, Geometra painlionaria, Agrotis agathina, 
Noctua neglecta, Dipterygia pinastri, Cymatophora flavicoriiis, 
Notodonta dicUea, N. dictceaides, and N, carmelita ; ^\ri\feI)\ctauuTa 
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hifupi* anH Ph^xojtleryx nculaaa hsre been taken, botb i 
Chnrt And in WiMernease Park. AH these, snd bu 
inhftbit tiiift wooH, xaA nhoold be taken in tfaeir 

I,«titving Mr. S«sby'a comer for the village of Seal ^ 
npon K line old fence ; this fence is often a »reat < 
th« cntnmoIofipHt on a windy day, and shoold at aQ times be 
tooknd over : it encloses Wildemease Park, which is not opea to 
thn C'tlkctor. Many good moths have been fonnd ^oa Aeae 
p;*lvn((!t; wo hear of ten Cj/matopkora fiactaoaa in one fcy; 
SfiUxi/mta ehn/miii, N. tlndantea, N. trepida, StaurtqmM fiigi, 
Uf)ft/rmvi rofjirrarifi, Ji. eomortaria, Cleora liekenatia, Pkyn* 
afAftfthi, ChroHta Audiniinanii, C'rtrpocapsa yrogaana, Stiymonala 
pimetitiotUttui, H. Weirana, Coccyx apUndidulana, Catoptric 
•/itUnn/if Stc, 

In a ibort time, on going down the road, we come op to Mr. B- 
Whitfl'a " Yeoman Inn," in Seal, and I have no doabt we sbail 
otily be too glad to avnil ouraelves of a reat. Another mile's walk 
and we rcnch tli« "Bat-and-BaH" Station of the Chatham and 
iJovor lUilway, whence we may return to town; or by the Tub's 
Hill Station, to which we came. 

I think I have sketched the locality for the reader in such a 
mannitr that he ban but to loiter to be happy. What I have 
misHcd or not told him, lie will have the pleasure of finding for 
hiiiitK^lf; neither have I treated of the many woods and heaths on 
till! othfir nidi! of Sevenoaka: that is but a pleasure deferred. 

Afl I said at the commencement, Seal onght to have been the 
title of tliis article: it is tlie natural headquarters for all the 
places 1 have described, and within an easy walk of any of them. 

I have to thank Mr. Eedle for kindly giving me tlie value of 
hie experience of some twenty years, during which he has collected 
'er this ground. 

Rnyil Afinwium, WoHlmmBfer, March, ISSO. 
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NOTES ON THE KHOPALOCERA OF NATAL, i 

By a. J. Spillkh. 

(Concluded from p. OS.) 

Amblypodia is a genua allied to the European Thecla, and is 

represented by some four species, the largest and haudaomest of 
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which is A. Natalensis, wliich I generallj' take resting on flowers. 
A. Erylus and Leroma are two species tolerably common tlint 
possess the habits of the English Tkeclce, as they mny be easily 
shaken from trees and bushes. A. lliniiido ia a siugiilar species, 
of a dark ash-grey coloui', with long twisted tails to hind wings. 
It is found hovering over bushes, and hiia a rapid bnt jerking 
flight, its wings during that operation being partinlly closed and 
tails protruded. 

Of the genua Lycana twenty-four species inhabit South 
Africa according to Trimen, but tlie number must be vei^ incom- 
plete, as here, at Verulam, I have taken twenty-one distinct 
species, some six or eight of which I am quite unable to deter- 
mine. Talking to a Natal entomologist a few days ago, I askrd 
him why it was the small butterflies were so little known. In 
reply he told me that owing to the difficulty of getting pmper 
entomological pins many collectors simply ignored the small 
butterflies. It would indeed be a waste of time to catch, say, the 
little L. LyBimon, measuring about eight lines, and then try to 
impale it on one of those pins known to entomologists na 
" pokers." The Lycmiim are most abundant in January, February, 
and March; during winter only some half-dozen species may be 
met with. The largest of Natal Blues is L. Celaus, an insect 
not unlike L. Arion in shape and habits; the colouring of the 
male is bright violet-blue ; of the female there are two types, one 
being tinged with blue, the other quite brown. Celaus is plentiful 
iu January. Some eight or nine species of Blues frequent 
bushes, more especially in January, and a couple of blows to a 
tree, with corresponding sweeps of the net, should take at least a 
dozen specimens. During winter a black Lycana, spotted with 
white, is met with on bushes locally near Verulam ; the species 
may be new, as it is unknown to all entomologists in Natal with 
whom I have conversed. Several species of the jEgon type, hut 
a little smaller, are found in grassy places ; another, almost 
ictly like Alsits, is found sparingly, whilst two or three species, 
only not much more than half the size of Alsus, are found in 
December and January. L. Bcetica is common, but has never, 
to ray knowledge, occurred in swarms. On the wing it resembles 
L. Alexis, and is found principally in the neighbourhood of 
papilonaceous plants. It is a quick flyer. 

Chi'ytophanus Orut I have once seen flying on a^ieiift of 'KBate 
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rTerabm. The geans ZeritiM is allied to ChryaopkiijmSf 
mgb twelve species ta»e been recurdeiE from Soatb Ai 

Ken foctonaxe bi meet with more than two in XataL 
• bntterfly of a glittering golden tint, I h&ve taken 
B GbU shmbe. The other species, Z. Pmon, is very 
nuner, Anii maj be taken with the &tger and thamb 
ttt rest on the tops of flowers. This genoa seems eomraoner in 
Cape Colony than here ; at Cape Tuwn on December lat, 187B, 
I took seireral Z. Zev^ca on the hills around the town, 

Pentlla Tropitalii is a singular fanttcrfly, of a gamboge-yenow 
tint speckled with black. Its flight is very weak, and earioaaly 
rea^mbles a Geometra. When I first ^aw this species I imagined 
it was a Geometra fiattering in the boshes. Another Pentila has 
been diseovered here within the last few years ; it is much 
smaller than Tropiealu, aad has a brisker Eight. It is str 
it wnn overlooked ao long, ainee I found it close to Dorbaa. 

The Skippers Dcimber probably some forty species here ; 
twenty species h«»e fallen to my net. Some few bear a striking 
resemblance to the KngHsh Alteolut ,- one resembles H. Comma, 
only tbst it is much darker. Another, in the male, is not unlike 
Actaeon : whilst a fonrtfa, a black Skipper, in habits and contour 
regemblea Unea. The loveliest of the Skippers, I think, 
Capfona Canojntt, a blosaom-like insect with suowy wings tipped 
with ochreous. Unlike the English Skippers, it delights to sun 
it»elf on leaves of trees. Another Skipper of the same habits is 
Cyclapules Metis, a dark brown butterfly spotted with orange 
yellow. This is also a handsome iusect, and is a true wood- 
biiticrfly, being taken at rest on the leaves of bushes in sunny 
openings in woods. It is plentiful at Inanda Woods, and I have 
tnken two or three nenr Verulam. Several species allied to 
7'. Tnge» occnr, but they are all much larger, and not so "dingj';" 
one of the finest is JV. Oph'wn, distinguished by the bluish white 
tint of the under side of the hind wings. The largest Skippers 
are comprised in the genus Ismene, the conimoneat being 
I. Florcstan, a butterfly with a white patch on the under side of 
the hind wings. The three species of this genus are all rapid 
flj-er». darting with extreme rapidity from flower to flower. 

The moths of Nfltal are exceedingly numerous, the Bombyces 
being Citiiecinlly well represented. As soon as the shades of 
9r$ni»g Bet in the tubular flowers are beset by a dozen species of 
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hawk-moths, amongst them S, Convolvidi and S. Celerio being 
frequently, and C Nerii rarely, taken. A, Atropoa is common on 
walls, and the following English species occur : — D, pulchella^ 
S, sacraria, and Heliothia armigera. Few of the butterflies or 
moths of Europe are to be found in Natal. This is to be 
accounted for by the isolated character of Africa as compared 
with Europe and Asia, and the presence of the great deserts, 
which act as barriers to insect migration. During the remainder 
of my residence in Natal I intend devoting much spare time to 
the study of the moths, the several hundred species I have 
already secured being very interesting. 

Collecting here is very different from what it is in England. 
One has to be careful of not treading on snakes ; this, however, I 
have done several times. And as for animal life, I have met with 
a leopard, bushbucks, iguanas, monkeys, crocodiles, pythons, 
imambas, puff-adders, &c., in my rambles. However, with a 
couple of loaded revolvers in my pockets, I never feel alarm, 
although one large forest on the coast is noted for its leopards. 

PS. — Since writing the above I have met with the following 
butterflies more or less plentifully : — Neptis Melicerta, Athyma 
Saclava, Pyrameis Hippomene, and Junonia Pelarga. I have also 
captured a hermaphrodite specimen of Anthocharis Antevippe, 
the right wings being male, the left pair female. 

Verulam, Natal, August 31, 1879. 
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By Walter P. Weston. 
(Continued from p. 61.) 

Sciaphila nubilana, Hub. — Common everywhere in June and 
July, flying at dusk over whitethorn {Cratcegus oxyacantha). The 
larvae feed in the shoots, and the pupae may be obtained by beat- 
ing into an umbrella about the middle of May. 

S, perterana, Guen. — Widely distributed, but local. It seems 
confined to chalk and limestone soils, and is much commoner by 
the sea-shore than inland. The imago appears in June and July ; 
the larvae are to be found in May and June feeding in the blossoms 
of Chrysanthemum, Hieracium, and other Compositce, Their pre- 
sence may be noticed by the flower-rays being carefully tvxYW^d do^^w. 
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80 as to form a covering. It occurs at Sandersteftd, Croydon, Box 
Hill, Dart'iitli, Haatings, Folkestone, &c. 

S siihjectana, G-uen. — Generally abundant everywhere in June 
and July. 

iS. virgaureana, Treit. — Not so common as the previous 
species, but widely distributed. The lurva is a polyphagoua 
feeder in May and June ; the imago appears in June and July. 

S. ckrysaiitlteana, Dup. = Alternana, W. Y. — Distributed, but 
not common. The lai'vte feed in the ox-eyed daisy, and would 
probably be met with on other Compoaita. The imago appeal's in 
June and July. 

S. communana, H.-S. — Distributed, hut not common. This 
species is longer in the wing than Subjeatana, and of a unico- 
loroua brownish black colour. It is to be met with in June and July, 
flying over various mixed herbage, and is partial to railway slopes. 
Though frequently met with in company of the three previous 
species, the unicolorous hue of its wings, together with their 
longer shape, easily separate it from them. 

S. pasivana, Hub. = sinuana, Steph.— A local and rare species. 
Mr. C. G. Barrett, to whose IdndnesB I am indebted for much 
raluable information, especially in this group, informs me that be 
has seen only one specimen from these counties, which was cap- 
tured by the Eev. E. N. Bloomfield, near Hastings. The capture 
of specimens under this name has also been recorded from 
Dareiith and West Wickham. 

S. hybridana, Hub.^Widely distributed and not uncommon 
in whitethorn hedges. The imago appears in June and July, and 
is sluggish in its movements. The female is much smaller than 
the male, and might be mistaken for another species. I have 
occasionally bred this species from pupre beaten from whitethorn 
in May. 

Sphaleroptera ictericana. Haw. — ^ Widely distributed and com- 
mon. The larva feeds on the ox-eyed daisy {Chrysantkemutn 
leucantkemum), and many other low plants in May. The male 
may be taken abundantly at dusk, in June, Hying over mixed 
herbage, while the female is seldom taken on the wing, but 
may be found at rest towards the end of the month on 
palings, &C. I have found them abundantly on the trunks 
pollard willows. 

Ctijiuti ockraceaiia, Steph. — Distributed, and not uncommon i 
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May and June amODg hornbeam {Carp'mus hetulus), upon which 
the larva is said to feed. 

Olepsis matieana, Treit. — Local aud not uncommon. The 
imago oceura in May and June, flying over grassy slopes and 
damp places in woods. Messrs. Howard Vaughan and Sydney 
Webb met with it once commonly at Tilgate Forest flying in the 
afternoon sunshine. 

Bavtra lanceolana. Hub. — Abundant in all damp and marshy 
localities from May to September. It is a very variable insect, 
especially in size, the largest specimens appearing about mid- 
summer. The larva feeds in the stems of the common rush 
{Juncus conglomeratua) . 

B. furfurana. Haw. — Local and not common. The imago 
appears InJune and Jul}', and occurs among rushes at Folkestone 
and other places in Kent, and a single specimen was taken at 
light near Hastings. 

Plioxopteryx siculana, Hub.— Distributed, hut not common, 
The imago occurs in May and June among narrow-leaved buck- 
thorn {Rhamnus frangtda), and the larva should be looked for on 
this shrub. It has occurred at Darenth, West Wiekhnm, and 
Birch Woods ; Croydon and Wimbledon ; Tilgate Forest, Hasle- 
mere, Hastings, &,c. 

P. tmcana, Hub. ^Distributed throughout in heathy places. 
The larva is said to feed on heath (Calliiiia), but I once met with 
the imago very abundantly flying among some small birch bush' 
and dwarf sallows, on the leaves of which they were freq^uently 
observed to settle. There was no heath near. The localities are 
Croydon, Wimbledon, Weybridge, Ashstead, Coombe and West 
Wickhara Woods ; Tilgate Forest, Hastings, Haslemere ; Tun- 
bridge Wells, and Darenth Wood. 

P. biarcuanu, Steph. — Local and not common. The imago 
occurs in June and July among dwarf sallows on moors and 
heathy places. It has been taken fit Haslemere, Tilgate For 
Wimbledon, Weybridge; Darenth, and Tunbridge Wells. 

P. inonuitana-, H.-S, ^ suhnrcuana, Wilk. — Commoner and 
more generally distributed throughout these counties than the 
preceding species. It is double-brooded, the imagos appearing 
in the spring, sometimes as early as April, and agaiu in Septem- 
ber. The spring brood is the more plentiful. It occurs at Wey- 
bridge, Wimbledon, Darenth, Tunbridge Wdls, and ne&Y TJtk&ftVA. 
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> mfT^/iLiiut. TI r^m — -2. *:aul hul jut: rimmuiL or '^Hse «»xm- 

^»i<ft to. liii ^ttiii*: iiiiaii 2i ui^^nrs: -tt^^r ^Hisignisr* : ut ^ai* White 

/^ pKitititUt. Jfci — *I»inimjitLJKuc-¥nni±>r ascmiicet "azr-sdioiit- 
fe jsk 6'.^tttu*:'^!!->#:#6»fL :»!J»Ticrnnr 3L Mrr imc itgETT zx August, 
isui 3f 1; fr»Jt fer* Tifr [jhtt^ dse^ i^htv^sl xmsii ksTes of 
1iu*r JMiiHt '"itti ^'>M «rj»iii0n . tnif :aii 3ii£iiDi<ir T»&riz2iff 'l^ztkyrus 



P. d^mtmrnuL, HrtOf^ — L:«safcL iuc :iini TmnmnnaL ^viifFE it cpccnrs. 
htjen^M mj^^^mr^ ix Jiots^ cue Jiihr. ssa .:«kszs in tiielmnes 
r^MsA Cr^AjMm-lbBr&, Snszrsji a£ Hj^ka&EFe. lUsKte Forest; 
MfA ike: kdLwtr kMssf ti& DarEzafc Wv^sii. viise it is sometimes 
iAmtt^MuL Mr. C. O. ^arrtu -vrttes. ~ Ii las Wiai reared by 
Mr. Haufimi from larr«: fe&disg «i RiMmwmtJrngndm^ 

/^ diminm4anaf Hanr, — A local and uncommon species. The 
i$$i^o Mjfpe^ar% in Jiuoue and Joh-, and. Wilkinson sajs, among 
imlUmn ; tmi I bare on more than one occasion beaten a single 
np^^mt^^i fr<#m wild ebenj. It occurs at Crojdon, Box HiU, and 
W^r^ WUMiAm ; Darenth Wood, near Strood, and Folkestone ; 
f iHiiUftiU^e^ Tilgate Forest, and Hastings. 

P, MitUrha^heriana^ Sebiff, — Common in all oak woods. The 
U$iHHo HpiftifirH in May and Jane, and may be taken in abnndance 
Ai4MMk flying round tbe oaks. It is strong on the wing and flies 
bigli/ 'Vhit Inrvfi feeds on the oak. 

/^ njmparuif Tr«it. — Rare, but widely distributed. The imago 
H\i\HmrH towwrdH the* end of May, and in June among oaks, and 
should hii lo(;kc'd for at dusk flying around those trees. It has 
o(U'A\rriH\ tit W<jHt Wickham several times; also at Darenth 
Wood, lumr Htrood, Tunbridge Wells ; and near Hastings. The 
larva {mh\h on the oak. 

/'. ladana, Fiib. = harpanaf Hub. = rameUa, Linn. — An 
fwonmuum Hj)i»ci<'H, but distributed. The imago appears in May 
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and June among aspen (Populua tremula). Wilkinson gives as 
localities West Wickham Woods, Sydenham, and Dartford Heath 
fence ; it also occurs at Wimbledon, Sidcup, Tilgate Forest, and 
Folkestone. The well-known locality for it in Darenth Wood is 
now closed to entomologists. 

(To be continued.) 



NOTES ON HYMENOPTERA. 
By Edward Capron, M.D. 

The general scarcity of insect life was equally apparent last 
summer in the neighbourhood of Guildford as in other districts. 
The Aculeates and fossorial group of Hymenoptera were hardly 
to be seen ; especially was it the case among the autumnal 
Halicti, which, usually abundant here on the heads of the various 
CompositcB, were last season entirely absent. In these families 
the only capture worth recording was another male of Crabro 
pterotiiSy taken almost exactly in the same place as the one I 
recorded in 1878. I bred thirteen specimens of Spilomena 
troglodytes from some dead bramble sticks, one male only among 
them ; and caught on the wing one example of Stigmus pendulus. 
In the Tenthredinidje two specimens of Nematus lucidus were my 
only additions. In the Ichneumonidse I was more fortunate ; and 
during the few really hot and fine days secured several fine 
species not hitherto recorded as occurring in Britain, and many 
of the less common ones already on the list. 

Among the new species, Eumesius egregius , Holmg., of which 
a single female occurred, is one of the most beautiful and 
interesting ; a good figure is given of it in VoUenhoven's 
*Pinacographia' (pi. 33, fig. 8). With it I took also a female of 
another species of the same genus, which I am unable at present 
to identify : the abdomen is totally black, as also the posterior 
legs, the two anterior pairs being testaceous ; the thorax, also, has 
no yellow markings. 

Catoglyptus pulchricornis, Holmg. — Of this I took two females ; 
it may be easily recognised by the tricoloured antennae and 
peculiar aculeus turned up almost in a semicircle. Of the same 
genus both C, fortipes and C fuscicornis occurred. 

A Mesoleiua I could not determine satisfactorily was vet\irivQ,d 
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H to me by Mr. Bridgmaii bs M.fallax, Ho!m^., and I liave little 

H doubt IB that species. 

H lAssonota caligata, Gr. — One specimen, a femnle; easily 

^M recognised by its very short aculeus. 

f L. lineata, Gr.— Graveiihorst never met with the female of 

this insect ; and tlie Rev. T. A. Marsliall has in his catalogue 
considered it only a variety of L. bellator. During the summer 
Mr. Buckler, of Emsworth, bred from some larvre of Crambus 
conlaminelUis, both male and female, which he very kindly sent to 
me in a living condition : it is most undoubtedly a good species, 
and totally distinct from L. hellalor not only in colour, but in the 
punctuation of the abdomen ; it is more allied to L. parallela ; the 
female has the same yellow markings on the thorax as the male. 

Mesoleptus coxator. Or. — Three specimens of this distinct 
species occurred. 

CEdemopsis scabriculiis, Gr.— Like Mr, Bridgman I have taken 
examples both with and without the white ring to the antennae ; I 
can see no specific difference in them. 

Cryptus bivincUis, Gr.— One example occun-ed of this fine 
species. I was surprised to find Mr. Marshall considers it to be 
the male of Phygadeuon digitaUis. Not only does it appear to me 
to be a true Cryptus, and totally unlike any male Phygadeuon, but 
I have taken a male Phygadawn which is without doubt the true 
male of P. digitals; it is in every respect identical, except 
wanting the white ring to the antennie. I believe Gravenhorst 
was light in the first instance ; and it is now for someone to find 
the female of C- bivinctus. 

The only Pezomachi vere Aptesis nigroc'tncta and A.microptera, 
and Hemimachiis fasciatus and H. rufocinctus. 

lehntumon albicincUis, I, varipes and /. latrator were abundant ; 
the singular variety of the latter with undeveloped wings also 

I occurred in moss; and Mr. Billups has also taken the same 
variety as well as the usual type, 
I. terminatorius. — One example. 
Atnblytelet margineguttatus. — One example; a pretty species. 
Pkeeogencs BtimuUitor, P. calopus and P. ischiomelinus. — All 
more or less common. 

Tn/pbon brachyticantbvs. — One. 

In the Ophionidie, Agrypon caiialiculatiim, Casinaria orbitalis, 
Soffaritia zonata, and one specimen of Banchtis/alcator. 
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Singalar to relate I have never taken any species of Exetastcs, 
though apparently abundant elsewhere. 

The genus lAmneria abounded ; many species I have not been 
able to determine with accuracy. 

Mesochorus also gave me thirteen species, among them being 
M. thoraciciiSj M. strenuus, and M. anomalus. 

In the genus Megastylus I have to add M, borealis, Holmg., 
taking at the same time M. cruentator and M. mediator. 

In the Bracons I can also add several species new to Biitain, 
the most interesting one being the fine Homolobus discolor, I 
took five females of this insect by beating some hazel. Tliis 
appears to be the largest species of that tribe, and may easily be 
distinguished by the closed areolet of the inferior wings, as in 
ZemioteSy but having the sessile body of a Macrocentrus. 

Rogas brevicomis, Wesm., and -R. tristis, Wesm., also occurred, 
and appear to be previously unrecorded. 

Among others I may also mention Heterogamus disjmr, 
Eubadizon pectoralis, Ichneutes reunitor, Macrocentrus marginator, 
M. thoracictLS and M. linearis, Phcenolexis petiolata, Symphya 
hians, Coelinius niger, C. gracilis and C. elegans; and many 
species oi Alysia, 

The Oxyura also yielded many species ; the diflSculty of their 
determination allows me to give two only as new, viz., Spilomicrus 
major, Voll., and S.flavipes, Thoms. 

I added also the singular Helorus anomalipes and Ismarus 
campanulatus to my captures ; and taking into consideration the 
extremely unfavourable season have no reason to be dissatisfied 
vnth my success in 1879. 

I may also mention the occurrence in July of Foenus minutus, 
Tournier. This appears a very distinct species, and I therefore 
give a short description of it. I only obtained one female. 

Fanus minutus, Tournier.— Length 4f lines ; black ; apex of 
first segment and apical half of second segment of abdomen red ; 
tarsi and extreme base of tibise dark reddish ; aculeus about as 
long as the first abdominal segment. 

Shere, March 1, 1880. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, 4o. 

Life-history op Amphyba pbodhomana, Hub. = 
Curtis.~On April 24th, 187(1, 1 received eggs of tbis species from 
Mr, White, of Droylsden, from which I bred a fine series of the 
perfect insect in March and April, 1S77. I kept the brood up for 
severnl seasons, expefimentiiig for the purpose at first of ascer- 
taining their proper food, and afterwards to see what they would 
or would not eat. At last I gave theili up, for I found they would 
eat— I may say — anything, except the leaves of trees; but there 
is no doubt that they prefer Potentilla tormentilla, and live upon 
it in a state of nature. Some of the larvie were fed in a flower- 
pot, in which that plant, Rumex acetosa, and narrow-leaved 
plantain were grown together, with knotgrass, Silenc, &,c. They 
ate all these plants, but preferred the Potentilla -, next to that 
the largest number preferred the plantain, turning the edge of the 
leaf over to foi-ra a comfortable home. Having taken to a plant 
they do best if supplied with that food for the remainder of the 
larval state, and do not readily leave it to go to other food, nor 
do they do well if the food is changed. The eggs are laid in 
patches upon Vacciyiiiim leaves, and upon those of other plants, 
where I have since taken them ; they are embedded in a glutinous 
substance ; when dry this gives the leaf a yellowish blotched 
appeai'ance, which on close examination shows the eggs laying in 
the blotch. The eggs are laid at the end of March and during 
April, batching in May; the larvie make up in June; the perfect 
insects appear in the following March and April. The larrs 
are rather slender; colour dull pea-green, inclined to olive; siza 
over three-eigbths of an iuch ; head light ochreous, with two 
distinct black spots on the sides below ; corselet broad, with suture 
indicated, and covering the whole of the upper part of the second 
segment; dorsal region dark, and the papillffi light, but not well 
pronounced; spiracular region light; anal region light, with large 
light claspers. Pupte formed during Jnne, amongst the dead 
leaves laying at the bottom of the breeding-boxes. Mr. White 
first discovered this larva, and kindly sent eggs to me, as before 
observed. — C. S. Greoson ; Rose Bank, Fletcher Grove, 
Liverpool February' 32, 1880. 
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Lepidoptera in 1879. — My entomological experience in 1879 
was but little, but some notes, made from time to time, may prove 
interesting for comparison, and will show how exceptional was 
the season. 
Lyccena Adonis, — This butterfly, from some cause, is evidently becoming 

much less common. Before leaving Folkestone, on September :2*2nd, 

I only took six, though I was several times on the downs. On 

October 6th, during a brief visit, I captured about twenty specimens; 

some of the females had the blue tint of the summer brood. 
Nola alhulalis. — My first specimen was captured on July 29th ; but it was 

the first week in August before any numbers were to be found. 
Calligenia miniata and Acidalia rusticata. — A few of each, apparently just 

emerged, taken in August. 
Eurymeiie dolabrarla, — One specimen bred from galls. 
AspUates gilvaria. — Out plentifully in good condition, at Dover, in 

September. 
Cidaria sagittata. — About thirty specimens, bred from larvae taken in 

1877; emerged between June 18th and July 20th. 
Botys pandalis. — Not out till the middle of June. 
Spilodes palealis. — Taken at Folkestone the third week in August. 
Cryptoblabes bistrigella. — Two bred from galls, June 9th and 12th. 
Tortrix Branderiana, — A female taken at Folkestone, September 12th. 
Peronea Schalleriana, — The ordinary form, and the variety Latifasciana, 
Sdaphila perterana. — A fine and very variable series. 
(jhraphoUta nigromaculana, Padisca opthalmicana, and P. solandriana. — 

All taken at Folkestone in September. 
Ephippiphora nigricostana, — Several bred betw^een June 8th and 22nd. 
E, signatana, — Taken at the end of July near Strood. 
E, gaUicolana, — Bred from galls between May 12th and June 23rd ; very 

few, but large in size. 
Coccyx splmdidvlana. — Bred from galls, coming out at intervals between 

March 30th and June 13th. 
Heimmene fimbriana. — A fine series ; emerged from galls between March 

1 9th and April 29th. 
Retinia tttWonana.— Scoured the country far and wide, and only bred four 

specimens from pine shoots. This insect seems to have disappeared in 

many localities where it used to occur. 
Stigmonota puncticostana, — Taken near Strood at the end of June. 
Argyrolepia Dubrisana. — Several large and finely-coloured specimens, taken 

at Folkestone in September. 
Cochylis gigantana. — A long series, taken at Dover and Folkestone between 

September 4th and 20th. Those taken on the last-mentioned day had 

only just emerged. 



C. ino(,utna. ^A few oapmrwi, nor Strood, in Aogrot. 
^nainpkiU miiuyfUii.-^ne bml from ^II», March 19th. 

pt^trui rmiU/nfUa. — SeTerai spedm^is, taken at DoTer in September. 
ihi5> sptjciej must be looked rur ac the bottom of tufts of grass. 
PUrvfikurus iMcuntkuuacc^ui.^X rathar long series, taken at Crojdon in 
August 

—BAtKasBasu. GmL ; ^. Camiiniige Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W. 

v^o nss FRox Haswick for ISr9.— Daring the past season I 
^*«pturvU ^Tijuty-one spetiies* of Xoctaa at sugar. Tkyatira derasa 
"^^ plwtifiiL anil not at all Ar. as mentioned by the Rev. J. 
v^t^^'inj in hb "Ins^HTt Hunter s Companion'; they did not attempt 
tv» nu>Y^ whiliji; being boxed. Of T. hiMtis I took two ; Leucania 
kithmUis^ thr^; ^uru aifciff. one; Dtpterffffia pinoitrij plentifully; 
M^^niiiiUr^ ^JtS(j^tu^ tire: Apumea ^trmina^ plentifully; Agrotis 
^jfiifiiK ^hr^t* , this speiTies was Tenr plentiful in 1878) ; A. $aucia, 
pfetttifttUjr; ^^ ri^^ plendfbUy; Apltcta athrema^ two; Hadena 
uth^iitfM. oJow ; ff. MOM. s^vw : and of H. g^nis^y eight. At light 
I cttp^iur^d two ^p^^cimeui^ of Ljtmcania pkrmgmitidUy one Pbi&ia 
¥/t^^ att.d two CcmfffMu (fmixli%itscuBriu ; and I bred one Luperina 
ci^iHi^ feo«t a potpa I took ait tite roots of a poplar tree. — 
|\ K¥JWfex ; Harwich. 

A Mv^iS'tH ^ xtUK Xsur FosssT. — ^I ^pent the month of 
Sv^p^^b^iTv l^r^v at Kcocktftthiaxt,. in the Xew Forest, with the 
yj^itutUfY v^)>4^ct of taking a ^^>od long serif«s of Ptromea eristana ; 
\^i attkKHj^t^ 1 ^t«i tiM (n^ IocaIit&» pointed o«t» and the most 
5!0i-^Wu^^tW ttfc^thod of worfeiug ktndtjr ^own me by Mr. E. G. 
M^tu 1 &U^ to obtain m^oc^ than a doa»i specimens. Yet 
\ wa* a$i$^»^ by Georgse GdtltTer of tkat place — who also 
^Kowvdttie where to get "*'t^b<tttons" — tikat in 1878 they were 
u^^t uncommon^ and in ISTT pXenttfoL Ltf^sffmmuma literana 
\(i^x^ to be had freely^ and I met with two or three striking 
varieties. IVrax^a ^po*w«a were not searee, neither were 
P, 9ckatteriari(M aud P. ct»wt^nt««* Trm* tttmiama also was 
ft-equent, and a few Tarieties of that species. At lame beating I 
was more snecessfoL Of StamrQj^ms fagi I ^t four, but only one 
readied the pupal stage. Also a few eaeh of Diem Jtiini fmrculoy 
Noioiionta dictaoides„ X. dromedarif^^ iV. ziczac^ X. dodomfo^ and 
Thyatira batis ; several of Flatypitiys faknla and Tephrosia 
consonariGy nnd of Diphtkera orion^ AeromycUt hparima^ Emrymene 
dolabraria, Ampkydatit belularia, Ephyra triUnewria^ Tephrosia 
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crepuacularia, Haliaa prasinana, and Lithosia rubricollis, a good 
number; also a few unrecognised species of larvae. On one small 
sallow bush in a hedge I found thirty-two larvae of Smemnthus ocel- 
latvs, some nearly full fed, others quite small ; six were striking 
out from one twig. I thought at first sight they were merely curled 
leaves ; I have often found the larvae before, but never saw more 
than two or three near each other. Ragwort yielded two or three 
species of Eupithecia larvae and Euchelia jacobetB. I sugared one 
or two nights, but as I only saw one Catocala promissa and a few 
Amphipyra pyramidea I turned my attention to the heath blossom, 
though without any better success, for, with the exception of 
Cidaria testata, which was abundant, I only got one Platypteryx 
hamula, one Agrotis agathina, one Noctua neglecta, and three 
N. Cnigrum. — Bichard South ; 13, Bonchurch Villas, Ealing, 
January 8, 1880. 

Caradrina MORPHEUS. — I bred about two dozen specimens from 
larvae found in October, 1878, on various low plants in Hackney 
marshes, but principally on wild hop {Humulvs lupulus) and 
Chenopodium. — W. Machin; 22, ArgyleBoad, Carlton Square, E., 
Dec. 11, 1879. 

Coleophora Wilkinsonella, &c.— I have pleasure in record- 
ing the occurrence of this scarce northern species in the South of 
England. While searching the birches for Micro -lepidoptera in 
the forest at Snaresbrook, in October last, I found three cases 
containing larvae of the above species, and a friend also took two. 
Omix hetulavorella was commoner than usual ; and Lithocolletia 
'idmifolieUa plentiful on the same trees ; and on hornbeam were 
L. carpinicoleUa and L. tenella. — William Machin ; 22, Argyle 
Boad, Carlton Square, London, E., March 9, 1880. 

Notes on breeding Acronycta leporina. — The abnormal 
summer of 1879 did not prove with me an unprofitable one, so 
far as collecting Noctuae is concerned ; in fact it was better than 
the two previous seasons, and about equal to 1876, in which year, 
on July 17th, I took a female Acronycta leporinay from which I 
have bred a nice series. The life-history of this brood having 
extended over three years, I now venture to offer my notes, 
thinking that they might be of interest to some of your readers. 
Upon taking the moth (a female) I placed it in a box with some 
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sugar mixture, of which it freely partook. On the following dfly 
{the 18th) it deposited four eggs, and added twenty-four on the 
19th, twenty-three on the next day, thirty-one on the next, and 
four on the 22nd. The fertile eggs in twenty-four hours changed 
to a chocolate colour; but about half of the whole proved to be 
barren. The first larva emerged on July 97th. Unfortunately at 
the end of that month I had to leave home for four days, ho the 
yoiing brood had to take their chance upon a small branch of 
birch placed in water and covered with a glass. Upon my return 
only nineteen were alive ; two of these were of the dark variety. 
By September 2nd they were full fed: I then tendered them some 
piecesof cork and blocks of half-decayed wood; seventeen preferred 
the latter, while two took tlie former. In examining their holes I 
thought it worthy of remark, that after the larva has entered a 
little way it turns off at an angle, the pupa remaining at the 
extreme end, so that it is well provided for against the intrusion 
of birds or other enemies. Three imagines appeared the next 
year ; the first on June 17th, and the last on July 5th. I then 
tried to force the remainder; but although they were kept for 
three weeks in a very warm temperature they would not yield to 
the treatment, and were ultimately removed to a cooler place to 
see what 1878 would produce. The first half of June in that year 
was unusually cold and damp, but in the latter part of the month 
the weather became excessively hot: the result was that nine 
moths came out between the 12th and 28th. The next did not 
appear till July 6th, 1879, another on the 9th, and one more on 
the 13tb, which completed a total of fifteen. Upon opening one 
of the blocks last November I discovered that a pupa was still 
alive ; however it has since died. In another instance I found a 
dead moth partly out ; but owing to another larva having pupated 
in front of the same it could not escape. Should it be thought 
that in a natural state this species only requires heat and moisture 
to annually produce a full brood, I would point to the fact that 
they were placed under these circumstances in 1878 ; hut between 
the aist and 30th of June only five came out, while the dreadful 
cold and wet daj-s from the 6th to the 12th of lust July also yielded 
three specimens. It also happened to be the exact number which 
attained their perfect contrition dining the first year of their 
existence. — H. T. Dobson, jun.; New Maiden, Surrey, February 
S3, 1880. 
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Latheticus oryz^ : a new British Coleopteron. — 
Through the industry and perseverance of Mr. T. E. Billups 
this insect has been added to the list of British Coleoptera. 
Although specimens have been in the British Museum, and other 
collections, for some time, it has remained to this present time a 
nondescript. As it turned up conspicuously among those other 
grain insects, about which Mr. Billups wrote an article in the 
November 'Entomologist* (Entom. xii. 267), attention was called 
to it ; and the result has been that it has been described by Mr. C. 
O. Waterhouse, under the above name, in the * Annals and Maga- 
zine of Natural History' for February, 1880, pp. 147, 148. Its 
place in our cabinets will be between the genera Tribolium and 
Onathocerus, It is a widely- distributed insect, but its claim to be 
inserted as a British beetle is this. It occurred to Mr. Billups in 
wheat sent him from Mr. Fitch's granaries, and since then I have 
it in a sample of English weevilled wheat from Addiscombe ; but 
the strongest proof that it is entitled to a place is that it was 
obtained by Mr. Marsh, about five or six years ago, in Burnt Ash 
Lane, by sweeping. Now that attention is drawn to it we shall 
probably hear of it from other parts. Another insect obtained 
from the same wheat at the same time was a very small 
Lcemophloeus, distinct from L. ferrugineus, and which answers to 
the L, minimus of Stephens's * Manual.' This is Lcemophloeus 
pusillus, Schon., of Waterhouse's Catalogue, and of Rye's also ; 
but it is omitted by Sharp. This insect has also been under 
careful inspection, and will be mentioned by Mr. Billups in his 
next article on the corn weevils and their associates. — Vincent 
R. Perkins; 54, Gloucester Street, S.W. 

[All of these are undoubtedly imported insects. They have 
certainly bred in England in limited localities, but can scarcely 
be said even to be naturalised ; the same may be asserted of 
many other so-called British insects, of which, however numerous 
they may be in granaries, &c., single specimens only have been 
found really at large, and that but seldom, — escapes, as it were, 
from the main body. They may perhaps be said to belong to our 
British fauna ; but I think that these, and many others which we 
are sure are not indigenous, ought to be carefully distinguished 
from truly British insects. — J. A. P.] 

Forcing Lepidoptera. — On February 14th, by way of 
experinaent, I placed six cocoons of Saturma carprnx^^YSw^oTiOo'^x 
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quercus, three Orgyia pudibunda, and two papie of Pieris rapa, in 
one of my breeding cages, upon the mantelshelf of my sitting 
room, with n view of forcing them. The following was the very 
gratifying result : — On the 18lh a fine male 0. pudibunda made 
its ftppearnnce, followed on the 20th by another, the remaining 
one (also a male) not coming out until this morning ; one of the 
P. rapie hatched on the 22nd, the other I find is dead ; on the 
23rd the first of the S. carpini (a male) appeared, and on the 
following day a female, who has laid about sixty eggs; no more 
appeared until the a7th, when I discovered another male, followed 
on the 2Kth and 29th by a female and two more males; the 
B, quercus have not yet shown themselves. I may as well mention 
that the S. carpini and P. rap<E emeiged between five and six p.m. ; 
the O. pudibunda in the morning.— Edmund Shuttlewobth; 
39, Charlotte Street, Portland Place, W., February S9, 1880. J 
The eradication of Mites. — Some time since, on my retunm 
home after a few weeks' absence, I found these dreadful pests 
causing much havoc in my boxes. After removing the specimens 
most flfEected I treated the rest with a solution of carbolic acid, 
washing over part of the inside of the boxes with the same 
solution. After this treatment for some days I placed some of 
the dust, which collected at tlie bottom of the boxes, under the 
microscope, and to my surprise found that the mites were not dead. 
I then tried bichloride of mercury (common sublimate} and cyanide 
of potassimn successively, but with no better result. I then 
determined to try carbon bisulphide (the vapour of which has 
been used with tolerable success for the extermination of 
Phylloxera, hy the gradual decomposition of sulpho-carbidate of 
lime), and poured a few drops of the pure liquid into each of my 
boxes, closing them at once, and renewing the dose after a few 
days. On examination of the dust I then found them all killed. 
It is essential for their destruction that the boxes he charged with 
the vapour for some days, otherwise only the perfect insects will 
be destroyed. The chief objection to the use of this chemical is 
its bad smell, but it has the advantage of entirely evaporating 
on leaving the boxes exposed for an hour or so. — N. C. Ghaiiam ; 
Silwood, Tulse Hill, March 7, 1«80. 

Errata. — Page 63, line 9 from foot, for " ailetie 
"Selene "; and line 4 from foot, for " Iriglaua " read " Juglatta, 
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INTRODUCTORY PAPERS ON JCHNEUMONID.E. 

By J B. Bridoman and E. A. Fitch. 

No. II.— ICHNEUMONIDJS. 

Gravenhorst's * Ichneumonologia EuropaBa' (1829) is the 
text-book of Ichneumons generally, but of the first family, 
IcbneumonidaB, Wesmael has made himself the authority, 'par 
excellence. His eight remarjiably lucid memoirs,* published by 
the Brussels 'Academie Eoyale,' were, however, never completed 
and collated by himself; which is to be regretted. Wesmael 
primarily divided the IchneumonidsB into five subfamilies, as 
follows : — 

A. Spiracles placed between the middle and apex of 1st segment. 

a. Metathoracic spiracles linear, or linear-elliptic ; rarely oval. 

* Petiole of abdomen not depressed. 

t Abdomen of female with an acute apex; the last ventral 
segment more or less remote from the base of the 
aculeus. - - - - 1. Ichneumones oxypygi. 

• " Tentamen dispositionis methodiceB Ichneumonum Belgii " (1844, * Nouv. Mexp. 
Ac. Brux.,' xviii., S38 pp., 1 pi.) ; *• Mantissa Ichneumonum Belgii " (1848, * Bull. Ac. 
Brux.,' XV., pt. 1, pp. 138—187, 292—341) ; " Adnotationes ad descriptiones Ichneu- 
monum Belgii" (1849, 'Bull. Ac. Brux.,' xvi., pt. 1, pp. 35—44); "Ichneumones 
platyuri Europffii" (1853, * Bull. Ac. Brux.,' xx., pt. 3, pp. 297 —328) ; " Ichneumones 
amblypygi Europ»i" (1854, 'Bull. Ac. Brux.,' Annexe, pp. 77—142, 1 pi. with 17 
figs.) ; " Icbneumonologica miscellanea" (1855, * Bull. Ac. Brux.,' xxii., pt.2, pp. 362 
—485); " Icbneumonologia otia" (1857, 'Bull. Ac. Brux.,' 2nd ser., ii., pp. 355— 
4d6) ; " Remarques critiques," <fec. (1859, • Mem. couron. Ac. Belg.,' 8vo, vol. viii., 
pp. 1—00). 
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H Abdomen of the female obtase at the apex; the last ventral 
Begment reaching, or almost reaching, the base of the 
aculeus. ■ - - - 2, Ichneumomi amblypygi. 

■• Petiole slightly dei>reBsed {that is the transverse diameter ia 
a little larger than its vertical diameter). 

3. Ichnenmones platyuri. 

b, Metathoracie spiraelea circular. 4. Ickneumones pneustici. 

B. Bpiracles placed in the middle of the 1st segment of the 
abdomen. - - - 6. Ickneumones heterogastri. 

To the above Holmgren has added, in hia valuable but 
unflniahed ' Ichneumouologia Sueeica' (1864 — 71) : — 

1. Ickneumones oxypi/gi : 2nd to 4th ventral segments of the 

male furnished with an elevated fold after death, 

2. Ickneuimnea amUypygi: 3rd to 8th or 4th to 8th ventral 

tiogmentB smooth ; 2nd and 8rd segments sometimes 
have a short elevated fold. 

Tho first division is easily recognised, as far as regards the 
femalii, by tlie last ventral segments having a longitudinal slit, 
wliiiili Ih wanting in the other divisions. The males ai-e not so 
ofinily (liMtingnished, but the presence of the ventral fold is the 
bi'»t mark ; wtill this ia sometimes present in the /. amblypygi. 
Fiirtlinr notes to the ' Ichneumonologia Sueeica,' by Holmgren, 
aro now in (jourso of publication in the 'EntomologiskTidskrift;' 
jind TiNchboiu's recent tables, in the Stettin ' Entomologiache 
Zoltung,' nhould Bpenially ho referred to. 

We Hliall not waste space by describing the general appearance 
of tho family of Ichneumonidai, because there are now so many 
good figures in various works which give a much better idea of 
tho insoots than we could do by deacription. The number of 
•pocios is large. Kirchner makes 556 in bis ' Catalogua Hj-me- 
nopterum Europm ' (1867), but of these it must be said that their 
■ynonymy lias received but little attention. A few small genera 
belonging to the Cryptidte and Pimplidie are also here included 
amongst the lehnemnonidffi. Dours, in hia ' Catalogue syno- 
nymiquo des Hymenoptferes de France' (1874), gives but 135 
Bpecies; and here also Stilpnus and one or two other small 
Cryptid genera are included. Marshall's first 'Catalogus' (1870) 
included 262 British species ; his Entomological Society's Cata- 
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logue, which is strictly synonymic, contains 258 species, and to 
these there are a few additions to be made, which will be men- 
tioned amongst their respective genera. 

The Ichneumones oxypygi have been tabulated by Holmgren, 
as follows : — 

A. Scutellum generally slightly convex, slightly sloping at 

the tip. 

a. Apex of clypeus emarginate : head of female buccated or 

swollen ; abdomen narrow and pointed. 

Gen. 1. Cha^modes, Wesm. 

b. Apical margin of clypeus entire, or sometimes somewhat 

sinuous. 
* Abdomen of the female with 8th dorsal segment exserted. 

Gen. 4. ExophaneSf Wesm. 
** The 8th dorsal segment not exserted. 

Gen. 2. Ichneumon, Lin. 

B. Scutellum somewhat gibbous, abruptly sloping behind; 

sides of the metathorax with spines. 

Gen. 3. Hoplismenus, Grav. 

Before commencing the tables of species it must be observed 
that many, or perhaps we might say most, of these insects vary 
greatly in coloration ; for instance, the face of the male is gene- 
rally marked with white or yellow; sometimes the face is 
completely pale, sometimes only a thin streak by the sides of the 
eyes, and sometimes the face is quite black ; these diflferences 
will occur as varieties of the same species. The legs also in one 
variety will be quite black, except that the front pair are slightly 
pale, whilst an extreme variety will have all the legs red. The 
same with the marks on the thorax, which are generally confined 
to the collar, lines or spots before and below the wings, the 
scutellum and post- scutellum ; these sometimes are present, 
sometimes entirely wanting. So also with the abdomen ; some 
of the black species will have the margins obscure red, some of 
the segments more or less red, and in some instances the entire 
abdomen sordid red ; for example, see the varieties of Ichneumon 
lineatus. Great variation also is found in those Ichneumons 
which have the abdomen yellow and black, the yellow being 
sometimes more or less marked with black ; the same may be 
said of those we shall allude to as having the abdomen tricolouxed 
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rio< 
— that is, the middle segmentB red, and BometimeB the base also ; 
apex black, marked with white ; those segments thus marked 
are generally the 5th to 7th, 6th and 7th, a,iid sometimea only 
the 7th. The antennje of the females have nearly always a white 
ring, sometimes between the base and the white ring it is red, 

I then it ia known as tricoloured. Looking at these deviations, it 
is quite impossible to note all the variations in such a table as 
we contemplate giving. These will, as far as possible, be pointed 
out by italicised letters in brackets ; thus {h) means that the 
marks on the face vary, (t) the thorax, (s) acutellum black or 
vice versa ; (I) the legs ; and (a) tlie abdomen ; alight variation 

I will not he noted. The figures after the name denote the length 
in English lines, one-twelfth of an inch, and the figures before 
to the number of the species in Mr. Marshall's second catalogue, 
which, as has been said, is taken as our guide throughout. To 
that one must refer for the authority of the names and the 
synonymy of the species, which is often much involved. We 
shall take them in the divisions of Gravenhorst, namely, by 
colour, as this appears the more convenient method, and then 
subdivide them by the best means in our power, sometimes by 
colour and sometimes by structure. As the two sexes often vary 
much, each will be taken separately. The numerous species of 
the Ichneiimoues oxypyiji and umUypygi are so much aUke that in 
some cases the student will find it needful to refer to Gravenhorst, 
Weamael, Holmgi-en, Tischbein, Erischke, or other authority, in 
order to be quite certain. Many of the generic and specific 
characteristics being taken from the underneath part of the insects 
in this family, examination will be greatly faeihtated by pinning 
instead of carding them. Some half-dozen species of Iclmeumonidra 
are amongst our commonest Ichneumons, but others are seldom 
met with. Occasionally they may be captured at fiowera, espe- 
cially those of Pastiiiaca satira and Angelica sylvestris, but they 
are moatly very lethargic in then- habits, and when found at 
large are altogether averse to taking flight. The females of 
many species hybernate, and may often be found in some 
numbers under moss or the loose bark of trees. We believe 
that all the Ichneumonidse are exclusively tepidopterous parasites. 
Katzburg has, however, recorded four exceptions, but these all 
need confirmation. All the species are solitary in their pai'aaitism ; 
this will be fully treated of under the different genera. 
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Chasmodes, Wesm. 

A. Scutellum white; legs greater part red; antennae and abdomen of 

female tricoloured; abdomen of male, 2nd segment, red, or 

quite black ; antennae sometimes white ringed. 

I. motatorius, 6 — 6 lines, male and female (male, ant, s, Z, a). 

B. Scutellum white ; antennae white-ringed ; abdomen and legs black ; 

tibiae of male white-ringed. 

2. lugens, Si lines, male and female. 

Both species of this genus are beautifully figured by VoUen- 
hoven on plate 2 of * Pinacographia.* The variable C. motatorius 
has several times been recorded as parasitic on Nonagria typfue ; 
and Mr. Weston has bred it from the closely-allied N.geminipuncta. 
The rarer C. lumens has not apparently been bred. The females 
of both species are known to hybernate as imagos. 

Ichneumon, Lin. 
Section 1. — Scutellum and abdomen black. 

A. Antennae with a white ring (females). 

a. Tibiae (especially the hinder one) white in the middle. 

* Inner orbits of eyes straw-coloured. - 21. periscelis, 6 — 9 lines. 
** Inner orbits red. - - - - 73. pallifrons, 4 — 7 lines. 

*** Inner orbits not pale marked. 

f Hinder coxae not pubescent beneath. 

69. nigritarlus, 6 — 6 — 7 lines (h, I). 
tt Hinder coxae pubescent beneath. 

7 }. fabricator, 6 — 6—7 lines (s, Z, a). 

b. Hind tibiae not white marked. 

* Hind tarsi white-ringed. - - 130. maculiventris, 6 lines. 
** Hind tarsi not white-ringed. 

t Aculeus slightly projecting. 
t Coxae and trochanters black. 
§ Thorax without white marks ; areolet wide above. 
X Stigma nigro-fuscous. - - - 17. comitator, 6 — 8^ lines. 

X X Stigma pale red. - - - - 18. derasm, 6 hues (I), 

§§ Thorax with pale marks ; areolet narrow above. 

2. bilineatus, 6 — 8i lines (s, t, I). 
II Coxae and trochanters red. - - 129. macuUcornis, 2 J lines, 
tj- Aculeus as long as from the 5th to the 7th segment. 

70. punctifronSy 3 lines. 

B. Antennae not white-ringed (females) ; greater part of legs red. 

15. Impressor, 6 lines. 

A. Antennae apical half red (males). - - 143. rufipes, 5 — 6^ lines. 

B. Antennae white-ringed (males). 

69. nigritariuSf 6 — 6 — 7 lines [h, t, I), 

C. Antennae not white-ringed (males). 

a. Tibiae (especially the hinder one) white-ringed. 

* Front coxae straw-coloured, - - - 21. periscelis, 6—9 lines. 



. Hind tibice nhite outside. 
: Face without pale marks. 
- Face with pale niarlts. 



. Him 
' Thor 






nrkeJ will) white. 



inder upex obscur 

17. eoiniUilar, B — 6i li 



144. tibiator, about 2 
73. palli/ro.,. 




larked with white. 

upex black. 



Hiud fei 

Hind femur entirely red. 

Hind legs black. 

Front femur aiid tibi» rftd. 

Front tibiffi jtlk 



mt tibi£e 



ivhite 1 



ili/Tom, 6— ei liu 
■5J liiieslft, (, 1 



ilhiu, remainder black. 

133. nigerrimvs, 6 



■ 79. ckricus, 5 li 
ore or less yellow, 
a. biiineatvs, 6— Si lines ( 
- 18. derasm, & li 



** Thorax with pale iniirks. 
-I- Uasa] keels of scutellum hluck. 
§ Face entirely yellowish svhite. 
§5 Orbits internally and externally n 

Aveolet towards the eosta narrow. 
00 Areolet towards the cost^ wide. - 

--K Basal keels of scutellum white. 
— <■ Snd segment somewhat longer than wide. 

10. Hneator, 8—9 lines ((, s, i 
•-->--> 2nd segment not longer tlian wide. - 15. impressor, 8 li 

Seotion 2. — Scutellnra black ; abdomen black, with white marks. 

A. Intermediate segments only marked with white (females). 

S4. muhicinctus, GJ lines. 

B. Apical segments only marked with white (feuiftles). 

a. Anteante with a white ring. 

* Hind femur red. 78. clericus, a lines. 

*i' Hind femur greater part black. 

+ Front libiiB red. 

1 Middle area of post-petiole aciculate. 68. Faunut, 4 — B lines {I, i). 
;; Middle area of poit-petiole scabriculous, 65. gemellui, 6i — 7 lines. 
+1- Front tibite partly whitish or pale straw outside. 

5 Middle ai«a of post-petiole aciculate. 73. paUi/rons, 4 — 7 li 
§§ Middle area of poet-petiole rather smooth and shining. 

76. varipes, 2— 3i lines (male differs in 
having no ring on autennee). 

b. AntennoB not white-ringed. - - -63. cessmtoi; 6— 7i li 



Section 3. — Scutetlum white o: 
vith a white ri 



a. Tiliiea without 



' Thor 



,vith n 



red; abdomen black, o 
,g (females). 
: before the 



edges pul. 



8. sinister, 7i — 
** Thoras generally with a svhite line before the wiuga. 
I Gastrocieli of 3nd segment of abdomen distinct. 
J Vertical orbits of eyes spotted witli white. 
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§ AnrennaB yerj slightly compresso-dilated before the apex. 

9. Uucocerus, 7 J — 9 liius. 

§§ AntennsB distinctly compresso-dilated before the apex. 

X Areolet of wing pentagonal. 10. lineator, 6 — 9 lines (t, s, U ^0* 
X X Areolet of wing triangular. - - - 12. mastuz, 3 — 4i lines. 

\X Vertical orbits of eyes not spotted with white ; lateral margins of 

scutellum white. 

o Stigma nigro-fuscous. - - 26. trilineatust 6 — 8 lines (/, a), 

00 Stigma red. . . . - 26. scutellator, 5 — 6 lines l/i). 

ft Gastrocaeli of 2nd segment almost entirely absent. 

--»- ArecB of metathorax, five complete. - 78. jugatus, 6 — 6 lines. 
-»- -I- AresB of metathorax, three complete. 80. rujifrons, 2i— 6 lines (a). 

b. Tibiae (especially the hind one) with white ring. 

* Femora and part of tibiae red. 71. fabricator ^ 6 — 7 lines («, a). 
Smaller and external radial nervure incurved. 

72. curvinervls, 2 J — 4 lines («). 
** Hind femur and part of tibia black, 
t Face black. ... 22. pistorius, 7 J — 8 lines (t, a), 

tj- Face with the orbits white. 

I Middle area of post-petiole aciculate-punctated. 

20. fuscipes, 6—9 lines (a). 
II Middle area smooth, or with a few punctures. 

87. oscillator^ 7J — 9 lines (h. t, s). 

A. Antennas white-ringed (males). 

* Post-petiole aciculate(t) or punctate-aciculate(tJ). 
f Inner orbits and marks in front of wings white. 
I Scutellum white and legs black. 

§ Tibiae without white marks. - - - 8. sinister, 7^ — 8 lines. 
§§ Tibiae with white marks. - 22. pistorius, 7J — 10^ lines (A, a), 
\\ Scutellum, lateral margins white ; legs vary from greater part red 

to quite black (antennae generally without ring). 

26. trilineatus, 6—8 lines (Z, a). 
tt Face and marks before wings white. 
** Post-petiole alutaceous ( X ) or scabriculous ( X X ). 
X Supero-medial area of metathorax semicircular. 

70. punctifronSj 4 — 6 lines (s). 
X X Supero-medial area of metathorax quadrate. 

99. ochropus, 4 — 5i lines. 

B. Antennae not white-ringed (males). 

a. Tibiae (especially the hinder one) ringed with white; legs the 

greater part black. 

* Middle area of metathorax striated (aciculatc). 

t Hind tarsi not marked with white. 20. fuscipes, 6 — 9 lines (a), 
ft Hind tarsi marked with white. 27. multiannulatus, 6 — 8 lines. 
** Middle area of metathorax smooth, or with a few punctures. 

I Gastrocaeli of 2nd segment of abdomen obsolete. 

80. pallidatorius, 2J — 6 lines. 

II Gastrocaeli of 2nd segment distinct. 87. oscillator, 7i — 9 lines. 

b. Hind tibiae not marked with white. 

* Front coxae white, or marked with white. 

f White marks on the angles before the scutellum. 

11. albicillus^ 64 Uiiti«i« 
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tt N« wUtt HMifca bribra tha acHleHnm. 

tt L«leiml BWij^ns ef Kotdlam wlute. 30. teulellalor, 6 tinea. 

t[ I' ScalcUuB and post-scBleUiini omAtd >ilh saiphiir-cotoar. 

lOa. i-jurnrrdu, 4—6 lines. 
** Fnmt ooic iiot while. 

S Sfiidle am of post-petiole aaeahte. 
X Vemod ofiib ot eyes in«rk«(l wiih vhite. 
t Ni» white Bufcs u tlie baie before the scutellum. 

ScntdloiB white. - - - - 9 fcuroirrirj, Ti — 'J lines. 
oo Twa wbits oMrks at the apex of the scatetluui. 

65. grniMiu, 5i— 7 lines |i. I, a). 

oui Latenl marghia of acateUmn while. 35. tniineotut, A — 8 lines (f). 

^ Middle area of post-petiole rogose; sapero-mediiil area of meta- 

thonx qnadnte; areolet of wiog wide above; four front 

femora and tibie pale red : apex ofscutellum only, white. 

110 a/AyVo/w, 5t— ejlinea. 
^ Basal keels before the scuiellani genenillj nliite. 
-r- 'Jnd s^meut of abdomen somenhat looger than wide. 

lu. lirtwitor, 6—9 lines (t, i, I. a), 
X X Vertical orbits of eyea not marked with white. 
•' Femora black. 
■^ Hiad tibioe marked with laded straw-colour, or qnite black. 

31. languidus, 7— "i lines ((). 
xHv* Hind tibis red, apical half black. 61. n^marginatus, 5—7 lines. 
— -^ Femora and tibin red, apex of hinder one black. 

S3, quadrialbatua, i — 5 tines. 
i§§ Middle area of post-petiole alutaceonstx), or rather smoothf^*). 

*71. fabricator, 5 — 7 lines (A, t, /, a). 
External ndial uervure much incurred at the apex. 

**Vi. curvintrvis, <i\-A lines (i). 
§^ Middle area of post-petiole acicu late-pun dated. 

No white marks before the wings : femora and tibite red, sometimea 
greater part black. 84. moiwftagon, 6 — S^ lines (a, I). 

SeL-Tios 4. — Scutellum more or less pale: abdomen black : npical 
B^meuia geuerall; pale, 

A. Scutellum and marks in front of wings reddish (females). 

99. »ckroput, 4—6^ lines. 

B. Scutellum yellowish white, or white (feDiales). 

a. TibitB (especially the hind one) marked with white : legs the 
greater part dark, 

* Vertical orbits broadly white. - 116. cingulipes, %\ \\ne9. 
** Frontal orbits red, if not black. 

^ Arete of melathorax, five complete. 27. muUUittavlitlus,S — 8 lines. 
}\ .^reie of metathorax, three complete. 

1 Hinder coxfe without pubescence beneath. 

30. melaiiolis, 7 — 8 lines («). 
;; Hinder coise with pubescence l«neath. 38, tnoUtorius, 6 — liues. 
h. TibiEB not marked with wltiie- 

* Gastrocteli of Snd segment of abdomen moderate. 

f Middle area of postpetiole aciculate; vertical orbits not marked 

tvith nhite. 
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t Hind femora red. 

§ Supero-medial area of metathorax subquadrate. 

52. quadrialbatus, 4^-6 lines. 
§§ Supero-medial area of metathorax transverse. 

6j2. qimsitorius, 6 — 7^ lines. 
§§§ Supero-medial area of metathorax subhexagonal, or semioval. 

67. saturatorius, 6 — 6 lines (/). 
It Hind femora dark. 
X Hind tibisB partly red. 

o Scutellum closely punctured. - 40. inquinatiis, 6^ — 6 lines (a). 
00 Scutellum sparingly punctured. 
-H Mesothorax and scutellum much higher than the metathorax 

64. suhmarginatvLSy 5 — 7 lines. 
-H-i- Mesothorax and scutellum scarcely higher than the metathorax. 

30. computatoriuSf 6 — 9 lines (^ a). 
X X Hind tibisB black. - - - 132. microcephalus, 6 — 7 lines. 
XXX The pale part of tibiae sordid straw-colour. 31. languldus, 6J lines, 
ft Middle area of post-petiole smooth. - 140. relucens, 6^^ lines. 
** Gastrocseli of 2nd segment of abdomen small, 
f Middle area of post-petiole rugosely aciculate, or aciculate-punctated. 
J Femora black. - - - 84. monostagon, 5 — 6^^ lines (h, I), 
ft Middle area of post petiole more or less punctated. 
§ Back of the 7th segment white. - 85. dumeticola, 6 — 6 lines. 
§§ Back of the 7th segment with a white spot. 

86. leucomelaSy 6 — 7^ lines. 
\X Femora red. . - - . - 93. anator, 4—5 lines. 

A. AntennsB without a white ring (males). 

a. Middle area of post-petiole aciculate. - 68. Fawniw. 4— 5 lines. 

b. Middle area of post-petiole punctated. 93. anator, 4 — 5 lines. 

B. AntennsB with a white ring (males). 

* Four front femora and tibise greater part white. 

116. dngulipes, Qi lines. 
*1« Femora and tibiae not marked with white, 
f Inner orbits feintly marked with white. 

182. microcephalus, 6 — 7 lines. 
W Inner orbits not marked with white. 

67. saturatoHuSf 5 — 6 lines (I). 

(To be continued.) 



CAPTURES IN NORTH LANCASHIRE IN 1879. 

By J. B. HODGKINSON. 

It may interest some of your readers to know how insect life 
appeared in the district through such a sunless summer as the 
last. I may say, with the exception of September, an almost 
constant daily downpour of rain fell in the district where I spent 
some six months of last season. This was at Dutton, about 
leleven miles from here, amongst the hills. No doubt Pendle 

1^ 
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Hill, the highest hill in Lancashire being close to, had something 1 
to do with the rainfall. It was nevev safe for many hours to be 1 
far away from some sort of shelter, for, although it was cold a 
sunless, heaven's artillery opened fire both by night and day; 
during a great part of the season it seemed out of place uot to b 
saluted by sudden heavy peals of thunder. One day, too near to I 
be pleasant, — a sudden flash, a heavy crash, and the electric ■ 
fluid, — a veritable thunderbolt fell a few yards from me. 

Moths of all sorts were very late : March species out in June, 
such as Ttsniocampa rtibricoBa, Cidai-ia euffumata, &,c. ; while -Tuly 
species, such as Cania vnbutata, I took at the end of September. 
Great numbers of specimens I should say never emerged at all ; 
I should think especially such species as Dicranura biciispis ; I 
only saw one new empty case where the moth bad gone, after 
looking over thousands of alder tree trunks. I did a little sugaring, 
but owing to the continuous fains I could not go into the woods | 
which were most likely. Some of the woodland species seemed 
to be in countless numbers among the Vacciniwm (bilberry) ; ' 
Grapholita geminana, Peronea CaUdoniana and Penthina savciana . 
larvfB seemed to have literally blighted the plants; all the tops 
looked yellow, acre after acre ; few of the berries were to he ' 
found. The old gamekeeper would not believe it was the work of 
caterpillars. For some time when the motlis appeared it waa 
simply a useless task to try to catch anything else but Grapholita 
geminana and P. Caledoniana ; only hit a tree and they came out 



The country being comparatively new to me I had many a 
journey to no purpose on exploring expeditions. I did expect the 
honeysuckles to repay me with some Plusia bractea ; but nothing 
better than P. v-aureum and P. iota; G. geminana became a pest and 
a plague, completely driving me from the lower grounds. I took 
a man with me to the P. bractea locality, where I used to take 
nothing else some thirty years ago. Well, moths came thick and 
fast; T struck twelve moths in succession. I came home in great 
glee, and, anxious enough to pin all my P. bractea, chloroformed 
them at once, — pins, poison, and all ready. I invited my wife to 
come and see the great catcli : opening a box out tumbles 
P. gamma ; twelve P. gamma instead of twelve P. bractea being 
the result. But off I go again and again, with the same luck ; so 
at last I left utterly disgusted, not having got a specimen. 
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I hope this season to veverse the catch, for it is not often that two 
seasons together the same peats appear. 

I next tried light : I uaetl two rooms, with great tinming lights 
ill each, with a looking-glHSS behind tlie lights. This whs by far 
the most successful and easy way of catching moths I experienced. 
I left the lights all night, with a pane of glass broken in each 
room. I generally got up about two in the morning to put the 
lights out, and the moths were sticking all about next day. A 
crumpled-up newspaper was a favourite hiding-place for them. 
When I first began operations, with five lamps in one room, the 
policeman came hurrying up a couple of miles thinking the house 
was on fire. One night I took over forty species : it was rather 
curious to see what persistent comers were Noctua brunnea, 
Minna arcuota, and Nonagria fulva ; the former lasted over two 
months. Besides using the other rooms I opened my bed-room 
window, and left the lamp burning, turning the looking-glass to 
the window: in came Arctia meitthagtri and A. lubricipeda by 
scores. Next day, when the room was looked round, " ermines" 
were sticking about like snow-flakes, but no varieties worth note. 

The best species, out of large numbers of moths that came to 
light, were Caradrina alsines, several ; Selenia lunaria, Pericallia 
syritigaTta, StUbia anomaia, Hydrcecia nictitans, Luperina ttttacea, 
Heliophobus populark, Crocallis eUnguaria, Pluaia jmlckrina, 
PAota, Notodonta camelina, Epione apiciaria,anA Scoparia wiHroiig, 
by the score. The only Plumes that came were Pterophoms 
acanthodactylug, and P. Bertrami. Eupitkecia pvlckellata, E. sub- 
julvata, E. a-gsimilata, iScc, turned up. I hope Dicranuru bicvspia 
will pay me a visit this season. My apparatus was rather too late 
in being applied last year. 

The grandest little patch of collecting gi-ound in the 
neighbourhood was about fifty yai-ds of rough open ground in 
a young plantation. This place literally swaruied with Micros. 
In the space of ten yart's I took over a hundred Phygas bigontella. ,- 
I fancy the larva feeds in the stem of the knapweed ; I could not 
sweep any off plants in flower. I swept the new Trifurcula palli- 
della and Nemotois minimella, Cemiostoma Wailesdla, Depresgaria 
atomeUa (the true species), and many other good species. One 
little wet sheltered corner on the moors yielded me a couple of 
hundred of the hitherto rare Elachinta alpinella of Edleston. 
The female of this species is rather the handsomer. 
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Of larv«, tboae of the larger species I may etiy were scarce. Two 
sniftU aspens close to my door seemed to yield most. The first 
on the roll were Tetkea sitbtusa in plenty, but difficult to breed. 
At the same time were F<edisca opthalmicana ; I got tired of 
setting this species ; I must have set a hundred and fifty or more, 
and I bad not a decent specimen before. Under the same trees, 
in August, I put a sheet, and down came Smerinthus ocellatus, 
S. popuU, Notodonla dkitea, and a cloud of Cyviatophora or larvae. 
I first thought the sheet was covered with sawfly lai-vse. By 
beating the alders I got lots of larvte of the Notodont<x ; but it is 
bai'd work striking overhead with a twelve-feet pole ; only one 
laiTa of Dicramira bicuspis came, and that fell on to a lad's jacket. 
It is a lovely larva, and for colom' puts all the others of the genua 
into the shade. There is a little history about this larva : I nursed 
it carefully, kept it by itself well fed, with two or three bits of bark 
I the flower-pot; one day I had lost it, and could neither find 
pupa nor larva living or dead; I placed the chips of bark on the 
table, taking ray magnifying-glass to look for the pupa ; nothing 
could I see; when picking up the little bit of bark to put back in 
the pot it felt heavy ; when I turned it up to see how it was, there 
was the pupa, snugly made up between a loose bit of chip and the 
inner side of the bark. The larva came off the same tree from 
which I got a male moth. I got hundreds of larvte off the 
stitchwort, itc, by sweeping at night ; nothing of note tui'ued up, 
the best being Plu3ia ptdchrina. Smoking with touch-paper was 
H good help, moths being driven down amongst the herbage by 
the rains. I saw many larvfB of Eidophasia messingieUa ; Plusia 
interrogationia was scarce. 

One fine evening Noctua neglecta and Cloantha solidaginis were 
very busy on the flowers of the heather. NepticuUs seemed 
scarce ; the best species I took was N. ulmivora, a pair, in cop., 
on the aspen tree. Elachista kihnunella and E. rkyncosporella 
abounded in the bogs ; so did E. apicipunctella. Another rather 
good species, Lavema lacteella, turned up; I gave an old stump a 
heavy knock, and off it came. I did not know my prize until it 
was set, but thought it was a small Geleckia tricolorella. Thera 
Jirmata were extremely fine in July; so ■were Ellopia fasciaria and 
■ Maearia Utttrata. In fact all the specimens of last year were 
larger than usual. I bred several Polia chi off Genista tinctoria ; 
they are not of the pale type, nor yet the variety olivacea, but 
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between the two. I also met with three Lithocolletis new to the 
district, viz., L. vacciniella, L. corplifoliella , and L. scopariella ; 
the latter I think may prove a new species ; it is nothing like inj' 
Bpecimen of L. scopariella. 

U, Spring Bank, I'reBWn ; Fabmarj 21, IbSO. 
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Bx Walter P. Wkston. 

(ContinuEil (tdcii p. ST.] 

QraipkoUta ramdlii, Linn., -— Paykulliana, Fab, — Not un- 
common among birches in July and August. The lai-va are 
said to feed in the buds and young sbcwts of this tree, and should 
be looked for in April and May. This insect is widely distributed 
throughout these counties, 

G, nisella, Linn. — A very variable apecieB, but though 
generally distributed, it is not of common occurrence. The 
imago appears in July and August, and is generally to be 
obtained by beating. Wilkinson says : — " The iaiTs are to be 
found in the catkins of sallows and poplars," and they should be 
looked for in March and April. I have on several occasions 
beaten the imago from dogwood {Conitis sant/ahiea) and maple 
(Acer campestre). 

G. dnerana. Haw. — Is considered on the Continent as only a 
variety of the preceding species, and this opinion has been 
endorsed by Doubleday and Mr. C. G. Barrett, In the South of 
England imella is the commoner, but at Eannock and other 
northera localities cijierana occurs abundantly. Curiously 
enough, none of the different varieties of nisella are to be 
met with there. The question of dnerana being a distinct 
species must be considered as still open. Wilkinson says 
" The imago appears iu July and August, amongst poplars and 
aspens in the metropolitan district"; and it also occurs at 
Croydon, DEurenth, and Folkestone. 

U. nigromaciilanti', Haw. — Generally abundant among ragwort 
{Senecio Jacobaa) in July and August. The imago flies freely at 
dusk, and, from its whitish coloiu', is conspicuous on the wing. 
The lai'VBe are said to feed in the roots of ragwort. They 
however, oecasionaDy to be met with in the stems, and 1 have 
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also twice reared ainglG examples from collected flower-lieada of 
this plant. 

O. iuhoceUanii, Donov., = C<iiiipuUliiniii, W. V, — Widely dis- 
tributed throughout, and generally common among sallows. The 
imago appears in May and June, and specimens are also to be 
ooeasionally met with in July and August, but not in sufficient 
numbers to warrant the opinion that it is double -brooded. It 
may be obtained freely by beating. The iarra feeds on the 
sallow in the autumn. 

G. mimitana. Hub. — A local species, but not uncommon 
where it occurs. The imago appears in July among black 
poplars {Populiis nigra), and should be looked for in windy 
weather at rest on the trunks of the trees or on the sheltered 
side of any adjacent pahnga. The larvffi are to be found in May 
and June, feeding on the buds and young leaves of the black 
poplar, and preferring large trees. It has been taken at several 
places round London ; Camberwell, Blackheath, and Wandsworth ; 
also at Croydon and Wimbledon. 

G. trimac 11,1x1)1 a, Don, — A very variable species, and abundant 
everywhere among elm (TJlmits campestris) in June and July. 
The larva is to be found in May feeding in the shoots and roUed- 
up leaves of the elm, and towards the end of the month the pupsa 
are to be found in numbers in the same situations. 

G. Penkleriana, W. V.— Like the preceding species, is very 
variable, and also abundant everywhere among alder (Alnus 
glutinosa) and hazel [Corybis avelt-ana) in June and July. The 
imago flies freely at dusk, and may also be readily obtained 
by beating. The larva is said to feed in the catkins of alder in 
Maroh. 

O. obtnsana, Haw. — Not uncommon among oak (Querc-ua 
rohnr) and hazel. The imago appears towards the middle of 
May, and flies freely about an hour before sunset. It occurs at 
Lewisham, Darenth, near Strood, Timbridge Wells, and Folke- 
stone ; Croydon, West Wickham, and Haslemere ; also sparingly 
at Hastings. 

0, navanii; Hub.— Abundant everywhere among holly {Ilex 
aqiiifoliiim), the imago appearing in August and September, 
while the lai-va may be found in plenty feeding in the yonng 
shoots in May and June. 

G. geminana, Steph. — A local species, occui'ring among 
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bilberry {Vaceinium myrtillm). The imago appeal's in June and 
July. It has occurred at a single locality in each of these 
counties, namely, Sevenoaks, neaj Caterham, and Mr. C. G. 
Barrett haa recorded it fi-om Haslemere. The lai-va feeds in 
the autumn and again in the spring, in the tops of the Vacdnmm, 
drawing the leaves together. It is closely allied to the preceding 
species, hut the anterior wings are narrower, and have a more 
silvery appearance. The perfect insects do not vary. 

Phlaodes tetroquetrami , Haw. — Abuudant everywhere among 
birch and alder in April and May. The imago flies freely in 
the afternoon and also at dusk. The lai'va is to he found on 
birch and alder in .the autumn. 

P. immiindctiui, F. E. — Much scarcer than the preceding 
species, with which it sometimes occurs. It is also smaller, 
darker in colour, and the anterior wings are narrower. The 
imago appears among bkch and alder in April, and again in 
September. The autumn brood is the scarcer, and the specimens 
are usually somewhat suffused with chocolate markings. It 
occurs at Lewisham, Darenth, Tunbridge WellB, Folkestone; 
Croydon, West Wickbam ; and Tilgate Forest. 

P. demarniana, F. R. — Rather an uncommon species. The 
imago appears in May and June among birch. The larva is said 
to feed in the catkins in Apiil. The localities are Darenth 
Wood, near Strood, Tunbridge Wells, Folkestone ; Croydon, West 
Wiciham ; and Tilgate Forest, 

P. crenana. Hub. — A single specimen is recorded by Mr. T. 
Blackburn {E. M. M., vol. v., p, 23), reared from a pupa obtained 
by himself when beating near Richmond. Otherwise it is 
essentially a northern species. Wilkinson says: — "The imago 
appears in March and April among sallows." 

Hypermecia crucinna, Linn., — exctecaini, H. S., —rimiuana, 
Guen., = aiitfnstana, Wilk. — - A very variable species, and 
generally common among sallows, the imago appearing from 
June to August. The large grey examples with bright red 
markings are commoner among willows and the larger kinds of 
sallow, while examples reared from various kinds of dwarf sallow 
are more liable to produce grey or dark-colom-ed specimens. 
The laiTie feed in April and May in the sallow shoots, and are 
usually to be met with in j^lenty. 

Batodcs angustiaraiia, Haw. — ^Abundant everywhere in these 
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counties. The imago appears in Joly and August, and the 
s are very dissimilar in colour and markings. The larva, 
which is poljphagous, is to be found in May and June, and is 
very partial to various fruit-trees, privet, &c. 
(To be oontiBUod.) 



COLEOPTERA IN 1879. 
Captured by Thomas H. Hart. 

During the piist year my collecting Ims of necessity been 
limited to a very small area, and only on some two or three 
occftsions have I been able to extend my search beyond the 
southern portion of the Ashford district. Consequently several 
localities where I have in other years token good things have 
either not been visited at all, or else under circumstances that 
precluded the possibility of my turning the day to good account. 

The Geodephaga I found remarkably scarce, some of those 
~ species that are usually most abundant being almost absent. In 
1876 the pretty Leistus apinibarbis abounded to such an extent 
that it even invaded our dwellings. It was nothing uncommon 
on retiring to rest to find one capering across the bed, or 
climbing up the window-curtftins. In the church, too, it was 
seen on more than one occasion mounted on the shoulder of one 
of the congregation, to the great, amusement of the juveniles 
present. Last year I met with one specimen only, And as 
much may be said of numerous other common species. 

One specimen of Polystickus vittatus occurred in a clay bank 
near where I had previously taken that species in a flood, but a 
close search for some time failed to produce more, Badister 
peltatUB turned up again in the old spot, accompanied by B. 
unipiistidatus and Aaqmlpua consputtts.* Dromius nigrivenlris was 
taken in some numbers by beating thatch in November, I was 
much surprised at the locality, and also at the great variation in 
the markings of this insect. Several specimens of PterostichuB 
picimanus were washed out in a flood, but P. iJieBqualia, so 
abundant in 1877, was scarce last year. 

The Brachelytra appeared to be more abundant, but I am 
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le years ago I was very much sstooixbeJ at findiug this insect ii 
n similar looalitj' at Lillington. neai' Cunbiidge. — J. A. Poweb. 
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hardly in a position to speak positively as to species. On July 
29tli, which was one of the few fine days the summer could boast 
of, a small Staph, (Olhiua punct'tpetDiis I believe) was flying in 
immense numbers about nine a.m. along the lee-side of the 
railway embankment adjoining my fields. I at first thought them 
auts, but approaching I found them to be Coleopterous. 

The best of my Clavicornes were Scydmtenui jimetarius (from 
a hot-bed), Dendrophilus punctatus, Saprinus immundits (from a 
dead rabbit along the coast), Epurtea decemguttata, Cryplarcha 
imperialis, Cryptophagiis populi, and Mycetophagus qitadrigattatua. 
Some of the flower- frequenters were unusually plentiful. 

The Iiamellicoraea were generally scarce, Melolantha vulgung 
anil Ithizotrogus solstUialis being almost unobsei-ved. The 
Ontliophagi were fairly plentiful, but the Aphodii not nearly so 
abundant as usual. 

Some species of Sternoxi were in profusion, such as Lacon 
murinua, Corymbitea kolosericem, Agriotes spiUator, and A. 
lineaiue. The male of Athoiis longicollis was also plentiful, but 
the deceptive female was scarce, probably from being overlooked. 
The Telephori were fairly plentiful, and the commoner species of 
Malthodes and Dasytes were abundant. Priobium castaneum, 
Anobium fulvicorne (abundant on hop-poles), and Xyletinus ater' 
(on oak-fences), were perhaps the best of this section, Mordel- 
listeria abdominalis occurred on one particular hawthorn bush, 
but though some dozens were seen it was so active as to prevent 
my bottling enough for a single row, Abdera bifasciata and 
Phlarotrya Stephensi are the only other species of Heteromera 
worth mentioning. 

Of the Rhynchophora, Platytarsm echinatm, Sitonea cambricus, 
OrtkochiBles setiger, Plinthas caliginosus (on clay lands), Erirhinua 
festaca, Sibynes prhaitus, Ceuthorhynchus eckii, Ceulhorhynchideus 
korridua, Apinn subulatum (on Latkyrus prateriBis), Brachytarsiis 
icabrosus, Bruckus lathyri (loti, S. C-), and HyUsinus oleiperda were 
about the best. Weevils were not generally abundant; the 
Orckestee alni, CeiUkorhynckus assimilis, C. qitadridens, and 
Geutkorhynckideug troglodytes were in the greatest profusion. 

Some of the Longicornes, as Toxotus, Strangalia armata, and 
Grammoptera tabacicolor, were abundant on Umbelliferie. Saperda 
populnea could also be found in some numbers sitting on the as^en- 
leaves. Leptnra livida, usually so plenlifiiV, \ii]i& noV. c 
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The Phytopbaga were, as regards certain Bpecies, the most 
numerously represented of the Order. Visiting a wood near 
here in eearcli of Zeitgopkora Jlavicollis, towards the end of 
September, I found the aspens almost defoliated by Lina tremul/e. 
The insect literally abounded. On one plant of five short stems, 
the tallest being less than a foot and a half high, were thirty 
^pupsB. Eleven had congregated under one leaf, and nine were 
attached to one stem. On another stem, about twenty-four 
inches high, were twenty-six imagos. The beetle was to be found 
in all stages, from a small larva to the perfect insect In another 
wood the aspen was severely attacked by Phrutora vitelline, 
assisted by Crepidodera heixines, and on the chalk hills I found 
Qaieruca vibumi equally common on Viburnum lanUina. My 
best captures were Lema puncticoUis, PhtBdon cochleariie (on 
water-cress), Pkratora cari/j-ojis (on aspen), Crepidodera puhesceni, 
Phpllotreta tetrastigma, Tkyamis femoralia, Psylliodea attenuata 
{on the hop-plant), and Cassida nobilisanA C. hemispherica . 

Amongst some things collected, and given to nie unset by a 
friend, I found Dermeatea Frischii and D. tindulatus. 
Kiogsnonli, A*l]forJ, Febraarj 13, ISRO. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES. &o. 
Amphysa PRODR0M4NA. — I wflB glad to Bce the Kfe-hiatory of thifl 
species described by Mr, C. S. Gregsou (Entom. xiii. 90). A few 
further notea may be interesting to some of the readers of the, 
"Entomologist." It occm-s in this district on the elevated 
lauds at Staley-Bi-uslies and elsewhere, near Manchester, in April. 
The male flies only during the late morning and early afternoon 
sunshine, and occurs amongst Culltina rulgai-is and 1 
mt/rUlbis, which plants I consider to be, probably, its natural 
food. Towards three or four o'clock they settle on the tips of tho 
twigs, where also the females may he found, and not mifrequentlj 
ii> cop. Later in the day they fall off the twigs or creep down 
the sterna amongst the dead leaves on the ground, and it is thea) 
a puzzle to find them. I have taken this species for a numbei 
of years, but never in such abundance as on the 21st of April, 
1876, when I netted about seventy males, mostly worn, and, by 
' ' ^ ou Lnuda and knees, secured one hundred and thii'teen, 
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females, mostly in very fine condition. From some 6t these I 
obtained a goodly number of batches of eggs, which I forwarded 
to correspondent 3 whom 1 thought would be litely to rear it, hut 
I have only heard fi-om Mr. GregBon as being successful. Some 
years previously I had sent eggs and larvae to the late Mr. R. S. 
Edleston, of Bowdon, but did not afterwards learn whether he 
succeeded in rearing them. The eggs I procui'cd were dei)osited 
on the 2lHt to the '24th of April; those I kept for my own use 
began to hatch on the 15th of May. The larvte seemed to 
take to anything I gave them, bilberiy, coltsfoot, knotgrass, 
plantain, &c., and many of them made up in Jime on the colts- 
foot leaves, and in the calico covering of the hoK, drawing together 
small folds by means of a web. The first imagos, two females, 
appeared on the 18th March following, and to the 3rd of April 
I had some thirty or forty specimens emerged, about two-thu-da 
of them being females. From these I got eggs, which began to 
hatch on the 9th May, but owing to continued ill health Ento- 
mology lost its charms, and I had been compelled to break up 
my collection ; so the larvs were neglected, and consequently 
died. The species was somewhat local. I have since visited the 
locality where I took so many, and was sadly disappointed on 
finding the whole of the enelosiu'e a complete wilderness of black 
burned heath, stems, &c., so the insect will be absent from this 
particular locahty for a long time ; it will be years before it can 
re-estabhsh itself in such numbers as when I last met with it 
there. On the 26th March last (Good Friday) I visited the 
moors to try and find what I thought would be a suitable place 
to meet with the insect during the present month (.AprU), but 
was unsuccessful, the moors were smoking and blazing away in 
a dozen or more places at once, and this continued all through 
the day. The burning of the vegetation of the moors, so 
destructive to insect life in all stages, is done I beheve that it 
may spring up again young and fresh to afford nicer food for the 
moorgame (grouse), which bnds are a great source of 
annoyance to entomological collectors. They are so very noisy 
if you chance to disturb them, with their loud whiiT and plaintive 
cry, sounding hke " go back, go back," which seems to remind 
you that you are committing serious trespass. The burning of 
the moors periodically, the gi'ouse, and the keepers are great 
hindrances to our plentiful capture of Aiaphysa jrodTomaiw. wsA 
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other local species in this district. — John 8. White ; 15, 
Boad, Droylsden, near Manchester, April 2, 1880. 

DESCaiFTlON OF THE LaRVA OF GiDARIA FDLVATA. — So fat 

as I kuow there !s no English description of the larva of tliis 
common species ; it may therefore be advisable to publish 
one. My first acquaintance with it was on June 16th, 1877, 
when, on the occasion of an excursion of the Yorkshire NaturaUsts' 
Union to Sharlston, near Wakefield, I beat one out of a rose bush. 
Since then I have found it easily enough. Length about five- 
sixths of an inch, and of average bulk in proportion. Head 
ratber narrower than the second segment ; it has the lobes 
rounded, and when at rest appeal's to be notched on the c 
tbe notch, however, is really ou the second segment, being 
formed by an extension of the skin into two prominences abo' 
tbe top of the head, and thus forming the notch. Body of 
nearly uniform width, rounded above and below, but the two 
portions divided by a wrinkled lateral ridge ; the skin also has a 
wrinkled appearance, and the segments are very distinctly divided. 
Head and tbe ground colour of the body uniformly bright pale 
green ; dorsal stripe composed of a double grey line ; subdorsal 
lines of the same colour, but more boldly defined ; a yellow 
margin forming the spiracular line extends along the lateral 
ridge ; and the segmental divisions are also yellow. Veutral 
surface, legs, and prolegs bright pale green, the {josterior seg- 
ments yellower, and all the segmental divisions yellow. On the 
S5th of the same month the larva changed to a pupa amongst the 
leaves of its sprig of rose; this was about three-eighths of an 
inch long, the colour almost uniformlj' of a dull green. From it 
an imago emerged on tbe liith of the following month. — Geo. T. 
PoBBiTT ; Highroyd House, Huddersfield. 
H Smerinthus poptjli (heiTnaphrodites).— Amongst a number 

H of S. popidi I am now rearing from pupffi, I find two ber- 
H maphrodite specimens having each a male and female antenna, 
H One of these is depositing eggs.— Edmund Shuttleworth ; 59, 
H Chai'lotte Street, Portland Place, W., AprU IG, 1880. 
H Captures at Torquay.— During March I searched for ]ar\'ie 

H of Stilhia anomala and HcUophabiig hispida, for the first time this 
H year, expecting to find them neai'ly full fed and iu some 
H abimdoDce. I was gi'eatly mistaken, for we only found one 
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S. anomala and not more than ten H. kispida, none of them 
being more than half fed. The larvie of Agrotis liu'eniea were 
also Tery scarce, but they were most of them nearly full fed, 
Epimda lichenea and E. nigra were in more abundance than 
any of the above-mentioned larvie ; but they were very Bmall, the 
E. 7iir/ra evidently having only just turned out fi-om the ova. 
The larvie of Tiiphana ^fimbria and Noctiia glareusa were more 
abundant than usual. The sallow bloom this year, here, has 
been very much spoilt by the rain, but yielded plenty of 
common moths, such as Tteniocampa yothica, T. stabtlis, T. ctuda, 
and one Trachea piniperda. On ISth April we got a fine pair of 
Arctia fuliginosa which must have only just emerged from the 
pupa. — Charles "Wikk ; Kettlethorpe Hall, Wakefield. 
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OBITUARY. 
Dr. Samoel Constant Snellen van Vollenhoven. — 
Science bus just sutfered a great loss by the death of Dr. 
Samuel Constant Snellen van Vollenhoven, who died at the 
Hague, on the 23nd of March last. This well-known naturalist 
was born at Rotterdam on the 18th of October, 1816. After 
taking his degree at the University of Leyden, he went to reside 
at the Hague, with the intention of practising at the bar. This 
career, however, seemed to have but little attraction for the 
young hiirrister, who had from his early youtli shown a very 
decided taste for the study of natural science. After a two years' 
residence at Leyden, be took up his residence in the country, at 
Glephawe, uear Heenistede, and devoted himself more especially 
to the study of iuseets, a catalogue of Netberland Coleoptera 
being the first fruit of bis work in this direction. On the estab- 
lishment of the Netberland Entomological Society, in 1845, he 
became one of its first members, and in 1852 he was elected ils 
president, which office he retained, with a short interval, up to 
the time of his death ; and it may he said that the high position 
occupied by this society, both in the Netherlands and abroad, 
and the value attached to its Transactions, are in a great measure 
due to the exertions of its late president. In foimer years the 
vhole of the collection of Invertebrata in the Museum of Natural 
History at Leyden was placed under the care ai cnit ■^fct%a-o,\4MX. 
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in the year 1854 it was resolved to appoint a separate 
for the entomological department, and Dr. Snellen van 
hoveii WilS appointed to the post. He retained this appointment 
for nineteen years, and they who have had the oppoi'tiinity of 
inspecting the treasures of that collection will be hest able to 
testify to the value of the labours of its late curator. Uufor- 
tuiiHtely, in the year Ifi73, the state of his health obliged him to 
relinquish this post. Dr. Snellen van Vollenhoven was the author 
of numerous scientific works on Entomology; these were nearly 
all illustrated by plates of great excellence from his own 
drawings. Among his principal works may he mentioned : — 
' Hemiptera-Heteroptera Neerlandiea,' 'Essai d'une faune Ento- 
mologique de I'Archipel Indoneerlandais,' ' Schetsen ten gebruike, 
bij de Studie der Hymenoptera,' and ' Pinacographia,' the latter work, 
of which but eight parts appeared, being an illustrated description 
of the Ichneumons of North- West Europe. To ttese were added 
numerous important papers in the Transactions of the Netherland 
Entomological Society, and contributions to the continuation of 
Sepp's well-known work on the butterflies of the Netherlands, 
which he edited up to the time of his death. His life -hi stories of 
sawflies are well known to British entomologists, a considerable 
part of this work having been translated in the pages of this 
periodical. Among entomological works of a more popular 
character may be mentioned his ' Gelede dieren san Nederland, 
and a volume on the m et am oi-p hoses of insects. His last work 
was a biography of P. Lj-ouet, which appeared last year in the 
' Album der Natuur.' — J. W. M. 

Besides the lamented Dr, van Vollenhoven we regret to notice 1 
the deaths of the following eminent entomologi 

LEOroLD KiRCHNER, the Bohemian hymenopterist, died at J 
Kaplitz on the a9th of last December. He was the author of the I 
' Catalogus Hymenopterum Europffi,' which was issued imder the J 
auspices of the Vienna Natural History Society. The necessity 
for this work is shown by its being already out of print, although 
only published in 1867. Its use, however, would have been 
greater if it had been more carefully compiled, as in many 
families it is a mere alphabetical list of used names, without any J 
attention to synonymy ; obsolete and duplicate genera also J 
frequently Bnd a place. Records oi pataaitism and geographical I 
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. dibiUibution of the species are ftttempted, but not much progress 
is made. Kii^cbnev wrote a list of the Hymenoptera of his 
' district, published iu the ' Verhaiidlungen' for 1854, and "The 
' gftUa of the Biidweiss district" appeared in the Prague 'Lotos' 
' for 1856. Kircbner practised as a Doctor of Medicine at Kaplitz, 
[ and as he received bis diploma (Vienna) in 1830 he must have 
» attained the allotted three score years and ten. 

, Jean-Baptiste Alphonse Dechauffour de Boisduval died 

the day after Kircbner (December 30th). He also was a Doctor 

; of Medicine, and an eminent and veteran entomologist. Being 

I bom in Normandy, where he also died, at Ticheville, near 

' "Vimontiers, in the last year of the last century, he thus outlived 

the allotted term by ten years. Dr. Boisduval was known here 

I Hlmost exclusively as a lepidopterist ; hut in earlier life he seems 

I to have paid some attention to Coleoptera, and allied himself 

■ both with Lacordaire (1835) and Dejean (1833) in their respective 

puhhcations on that Order. As a lepidopterist, Boisduval is well 

known as the author of many valuable works and memoirs. The 

latter were mostly published in the French 'Annales,' though 

three of his later memoirs appeared in the 'Annates' of the 

Belgian Entomological Society. Of both of these societies he 

was an honorary member ; of the Belgian since 1860 ; and of the 

French since 1866. He was an original member (1831) of the 

French Society, and was also a member of the Botanical Society 

of France, and of the Horticultural Society of Paris. Of 

Boisduval's works three are tolerably well-known in this 

country: they are his 'Genera et Index methodicus' (1840); 

the ' Collection iconogrnphique et historique des Chenilles 

d'Enrope' (1832—1837), by Boisduval, Rambur, and Graslin; 

and the 'Species general des Lepidoptfires ' (1836 — 1874) by 

Boisduval and Guenee. In Dr. Boisduval, the friend of the 

illustrious Latfeille, who died in 1833, we lose a valuable link 

with the past. 

Etienne Berce also died, at the age of seventy- seven, on 
December 29th last. Berce was a student of both Coleoptera 
ftnd Lepidoptera, and is well known as the author of several 
French works on Lepidoptera; especially of that part of the 
French fauna, four volumes published from 1867 to 1871, which 
contain forty-nine coloured plates. This work is spoV^^ o^\i^ *\ja 
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XatoTsltste' sa 'TceaTTe U pins complete et la pins coiisciencieuae 
qni ait it& imprimee sor ce sajeL" He was elected a member oP 
the French Eatomological Society in 1M5, and was a frequenf 
contribator to its ' Annales." 

?. S. KsATEcs, of Berlin, the Enghadiae collector, mentioned 
br Slainton, died at Sils-Maria on '^6th January last, aged' 
seventy-nine years. See Ent. Kscb. 

Ebkst Acgcst Hei.luctu vox Kiesexwetteb, of Dresden, 
the eminent coleopterist, has been carried off in the sixtieth year' 
of his age. He contributed many important articles to the 
various German and French entomological serials, dating os far 
back as 1S42. Several of these memoirs were monographs of 
genera, e. g., Hydrana, Heterocerits, Mallhinus, &.c. Yon Kiesen- 
wetter was one of the four authors of the ' Naturgesohichte de£ 
Insecten Dentschlands : Coleoptera.' He was a Pi'ivy Councilloi' 
of the King of Saxony. 

Dr. Johaxx Georg Haag-Rdtenberg, the Frankfort coleop- 
terist, died on aOth November, 1879, aged forty-nine years, 
George Haag was the author of many papers in the Berlin 
' Zeitschrift ' and Stettin ' Zeitung ' ; his revision of the Cantharida 
(S. e. Z., 3d , 249— 2T5, 287—314, 513—519) remains unfinished. 
See Stett. ent. Zeit., xli.. 111. 

Camillo Rosdani, the eminent dipterist. died last autui 
18th September, 1879, at Parma, his native city, where he 
president of the " Instituto Tecnico." He published many 
memoirs on Diptera, both European and exotic, but has left his 
great work ' Dipterologias Italicse prodromua' unfinished, eight 
volumes having, however, appeared (1858 — 1877), He was vioi 
president under Targioni-Tozzetti, and an original member {1B69] 
of the Italian Entomological Society, in whose 'BuUettino' III 
published many various memoirs, notably his "Degli insei 
parassiti" in volumes three to eight. Also, as in other sent 
many papers on the various families of Diptera. He was seventy- 
two years old when he died. 

The loss of these honoured entomologists will be felt b*| 
students of almost every Order of Insects; but let us hop( 
that Bome of our readers are qunlifying to stop the gaps thai 
hft.—M. A. y. 
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LOCALITIES FOR BEGINNERS. 

By John T. Carrington, F.L.S. 

No. VII.— PINNER. 

Some thirteen or fourteen miles north-west of London, a 
little bej'ond classical Harrow, on the London and North Western 
Railway, is Pinner Station, which may be reached by frequent 
trains from Euston Station. 

Leaving the railway we take the road west of the station, and 
shortly pass the '* Eailway " Inn. To our right, in the distance, 
we see some wooded hills. Our business is to try and find out 
what insects those woods produce. Following the road, we come 
in about ten minutes to a park paling, enclosing a park with an 
old moat in it. By the sides of the moat are some alders. This 
park fence is about a mile in extent, but only a part of it stands 
in our direct road. It is overhung with wych elms, beech, oak, 
firs, &c. With a suitable wind and a dull morning this fence will 
repay the time spent in examining it for Lepidoptera at rest 
thereon. Following it round brings us to Moss Lane, a nice old 
bye-lane, good for Geometers, &c., which may be taken at dusk, 
or disturbed with the beating-stick during the daytime. It is not 
now our intention to go all the way round, but to continue 
the road by which we came. Passing a guide-post on our left we 
shortly come to the end of Waxwell Lane, which may be known 
by a few lime trees around a well. Opposite is a cottage, with a 
gate to the left. Passing over the stile here we follow the path 
by the tall hedge on our right. If it be in its season, we 
may find the webs otEriogaster lanestria larvae, often in abundance. 

-ft. 
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We come, at the end of the bedge, to bouiq isolated oaks, good- 
for piipee digging. At the roots we are pretty well sure to 
find pupffi of Agriopis nprilinit nboiit the end of July, In the 
fields to the left, which are upon a subsoil of chalk, we 
may get the two blues which frequent such places, Lycana 
Adonis and L. Corydon. We now cross a field and join a broader 
path. On the left here are more isolated oaks. Opposite these 
oaks we must be careful not to miss the little white gate to 
the right, which leads us through Pinner Hall farmyard. We 
take our way through a gate between some buildings, and so 
follow the path until we come to a little coppice on our right. 
Here may often be heard the sweet warble of the nightingale 
as we pass ; but we must not delay here, for we can better spend 
our time farther on. Passing two or three fields surrounded 
with fine tall old hedges, which are quite a charHcteristic o£ 
the neighbouibood, we come to Oxhey Lane. The path we have 
been following is one leading from Pinner to Watford; it here 
crosses the lane, but we will now leave it and turn to our left up 
the lane towards the woods, which we see now within a few 
minutes' direct walk. It will, however, take us longer to get up 
to them, for we are now in one of the most entomological -looking 
lanes in the district. Numbers of oak trees, three or four 
deep, growing in a coppice on each side of the road, make 
this a most likely and convenient place for sugaring. Amongst 
the plants and shrubs are Stachys, Angelica, Galium, Lychnis 
diurna, stitchwort {Stellaria kolostea), wild roses, honeysuckle, 
dogwood, mtiple, and many others. When we get to the top 
of the lane we find a gate leading into the wood. Before entering 
we see on each side rough fields, in which may be taken 
^r^nnis Papkia, A. Aglaia, A. Adippe, A. KuphroRytte, and 
A. Selene. Besides these are the common day-flying moths, with 
plenty of Tortrices and Tineina. 

The wood we are now entering is Oxhey Wood ; Pinner Woods 
are to the left. I will give a short description of these woods, 
which will serve for the whole, which are of very considerable 
extent, and are all adjoining. The trees are chiefly oaks, which 
fifty or sixty years old ; but the undergrowth is very 
varied, both in species of shrubs and plants and in age, according 
to the part of the wood where we may be. This undergrowth 
to be periodically cleared in patches, leaving only the Iwrge 
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trees standing. It consists of sallow, birch, bramble, hazel, poplar, 
wild cherry, dogwood, ash, dewberry (Rubtis cdBsius), (fee. In spring 
the cleared portions present a very beautiful appearance. Blue 
with wild hyacinths (Endyniion nutans) and common bugle {Ajuga 
reptans), these are mixed with wood spurge (Euphorbia amygda- 
laidesX dwarf honeysuckle, common ferns, and beautiful patches 
of the lovely little germander speedwell (Veronica Chamadrys) — 

'* Not for thy azure tint, though bright, 
Nor form so elegantly light, 
I single thee, thou lovely flower. 
From others of the sylvan bower. 
Thy name alone is like a spell, 
And whispers love in ' Speed thee well.' " 

In May and June a sharp look-out should be kept for the large 
clear-winged moths, Macroglossa fuciformis and M . bombyliformis, 
feeding on the bugle flowers. The latter is less likely to occur than 
the former, although the food of its larvae, the deviFs-bit scabious 
(Scabiosa succisa), grows plentifully in places. 

Returning to the gate, through which we have just entered the 
wood, we pass along the broad path, noting the fine sugaring ground 
this would make; in fact, the whole wood seems most suitable for 
sugaring. A dozen or twenty entomologists could sugar with 
comfort at one time in these woods, and barely see one another 
during the evening. We shortly come to a fairly good road, which 
runs through the wood at right angles north and south. This road 
leads to Oxhey Hall, and on to Watford. This and other roads 
are marked, " No thoroughfare," but I do not think there is any 
difficulty in using them ; at least, a keeper whom I met one day 
this week made no remark, but looked as though he had never 
before seen a butterfly net. 

To the right of where we join this road is a fine stretch 
of woodland, with some larch and spruce firs in one corner, and a 
quantity of dwarf hornbeam farther on. I will now leave the 
entomologist to wander at his will, and to catch all he can until 
tired, when he must meet me again at the point where we parted, 
by the corner of the field which is cleared in the wood. We will 
now make our way by another route towards the station ; it is by 
taming to the south along this road through the wood. In about 
a quarter of an hour it brings us clear of the Pinner Woods through 
a high gate, with a cottage to the right and a lodge to the left of 
us as we emerge. 
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We cannot well leave this spot without for a moment stopping 
to admire the beautiful view. High in front of ua is the brond 
valley of the Thames, with "fair Middlesex" atourfeet; this is 
backed by the Surrey hills, some twenty-five miles away in the 
distance. One of the first objects which catches the eye is a large 
sheet of water a couple of miles to the right of where we stand. 
This is Ruislip Reservoir, which belongs to the Regent's Canal 
Compnny, It is about eighty acres in extent, and is surrounded 
by Ruislip Woods, which seem so extensive that we resolve some 
dwy to explore them. 

The Itine to ouv right leads hack to another part of the woodB, 
where, I hear, the bilberry grows ; but we must leave that for 
another day, and go down the hill where the road dips between 
high banks and hedges, which slionld be well examined for 
Tortrices in summer. A little further on I had this week the 
pleasure of finding the larva of Ebulea xtaehydalia, one of oui- 
rarest Pyralldes, feeding on the foul-smelling woundwort {Stachys 
sylvatica), which grows in little patches in the hedges on each side 
of the road. This would indicate the possibility of two broods 
annually of tliat lepidopteron. 

At the bottom of the hill is a guide-post, and opposite to our 
right is a lane with whitethorn hedges of great size, quite twenty 
feet in height. From these the Inrvte of several Tortrices maybe 
beaten, as well as that of Enpitkeda exiguata. Retuniing to the 
guide-post, up the Pinuer lane, we see to the left a considerable 
wood of larch, spruce, Scotch fir, Ac. This should be tried if 
time permits. Coutinuing along this lane brings us to the high 
road which we left in the morning from the station. But we turn 
a short distance to the right to the " Bell" Inn for refreshment 
before starting for the station, which is about a twenty minutes' 
walk away. 

The district I have just described seems to have been little 
visited by London, or indeed any, entomologists. I made frequent 
inquiries if butterfly -catchers ever came that way, hut none of the 
residents had ever seen them. A policemnn volunteered that he 
had never seen one, but frequently "bird-catchers," whom, he 
said, came from Uxbridge. To him the two pursuits seemed 
much akin, and he seemed to look upon either with the 
amount of respect. 

The Boil of the neigliboarhood is light clay, gravel, and sani 
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with a subsoil of chalk, which here and there comes close to the 
top, when the plants peculiar to that formation show themselves, 
the traveller's joy (Clematis) being one of these. The country 
is undulating, and in places decidedly pretty, affording some nice 
sunny slopes, on which good collecting may be expected. 

I have not enumerated a list of the Lepidoptera taken in the Pinner 
district for the simple reason that, so far as I can find, it has been 
little worked. I am told that some years ago the following 
butterflies were taken in the woods :--Apatura Iris, Thecla quercus, 
T, betuUdf five species of the genus Argynnis, several Vanessida, 
Limenitis Sibylla, Arge Qalathea, &c. Amongst moths, where the 
wood spurge is common, Minoa euphorbiata is sometimes abundant. 
I saw mj'self, on a recent visit, amongst other species, Cidaria 
«ilac«ato, which I should expect to find, on a favourable day, in some 
numbers, for the food of its larva (Epilobium), is common over 
the whole woods. I much wonder that so fine a district, which is 
so comparatively close to London, has been so little worked ; but 
I hope before long to receive, for this magazine, from some of our 
readers a good account of work done there. 

Royal Aqnariam, Westminster, S.W., May 22, 1880. 



A CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS A LIST OF IRISH SPIDERS. 

By Thomas Workman. 

From the time that Dr. Templeton, in the first quarter of the 
present century, collected and described several species of Irish 
spiders, the results of which are embodied in Mr. Blackwall*s 
well-known work, * The Spiders of Great Britain and Ireland,' 
there seems to have been no observer until the Rev. O. P. Cam- 
bridge, to whom I owe a deep debt of gratitude, asked me to 
collect for him in the spring of 1877. 

Working as steadily as circumstances would permit from that 
time until now, I have been able to add considerably to the 
number of known species. 

Mr. Blackwall enumerates forty-three species as found in 
Ireland ; and Mr. Cambridge, in his work just published, * The 
Spiders of Dorset,' gives three more, so that, with the sixty-five 
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is the total ■ 



species that I have found, one hundred and elevE 
number of our Irish species so far as linown. 

It is probable that oue collectiug in the South or West of 
Ireland would be rewarded for bis labour by a more numerous 
list of species than is to be found in the more northerly parta, 
and more especially if one considers that the species already found 
in Grsftt Britain amount to upwards of five hundred. 

It may be remarked thiit there is considerable doubt about | 
some of Dr, Templeton's species, as the types were deposited by i 
that gentleman in the Belfast Museum, and have long since 
disappeared. 

For the preservation of spiders in the cabinet, I of course use 
spiiits of wine, but place my specimens in flattened phials, in 
which the spider appears to better advantage, though not quite so J 
convenient for taking out and examining as by Mr. Cambri 
method of test-tuhes, stopped with a pledget of cotton, and thea I 
placed in stoppered bottles with spirits of wine. 

In the following list, I have adopted the classification as given 
by Mr. Cambridge. It contains all the species, as far as I can J 
find, that have been observed in Irelnud ; and nearly all are from I 
the neighbourhood of Belfast, in the counties of Antrim and ^ 
Down. 

Only two appear to he new to science, namely, Erigone im- 
proba, Camb., and Llnyphia subnigripes, Camb., though some are 
rare in England, and I believe the two species of Dysdera ; D. 
Cambridgii, Thor., and D. crocata, C. Koch, have not hitherto j 
been found in Scotland. 

Class Arachnida. 
Order Akaneidka. 
Fam. DiSDEKiDBS. 
Genua Dvsdeba. 
Dyiditra Cambridgii, Thor. Glenaim ; Eden, Carrickfergus. 
D. croeata, C. Koch. Kircubbin, Co. Down. 

Genus Harpactes, Tempt. 
Harpactes Hombergii, Scop, Generally distributed, but not jjlenlifi 

Genua SEOEaiRiA, l.ntr. 
Stgeitria stitocuhita, Linn. Everywhere under stones, Ac. 
Genus Oonops, Tempi. 

lops puli-her, Tempi. Not uncommon in fir trees and coarse gni 
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Fail). Drassides. 

Genus Prosthesima. 

Prosthesima Petiverii, Scop. Near Dublin. By Dr. Templeton. 
P. nigrita, Fab. Sand-hills, Giant's Causeway. 

Genus Drassus, Walck, 

Drassus lapidicolens, Walck. Everywhere under stones. 
D, ^ferrugijieus, Bl. Ireland. On authority of Blackwall. 
D. cupreus, Bl. Ireland. On auihority of Blackwall. 

Genus Clubiona, Latr. 

Cluhiona comta, C. Koch. Sparingly under fir trees ; Colin Glen, Belvoir 

Park, and Stranmillis. 
C neglecta^ Camb. Under stones ; Islandraagee ; Black Mountain ? 
C. reclma, Camb. In low bushes ; Colin Glen. 
C. pallens, C. Koch. Colin Glen. 
C holose)iceay De Geer. Belfast : Glenarm. 

C. terrestriSf "West. Ireland; Islandmagee? On authority of Blackwall. 
C ^fonnosa, Tempi. Ireland. On authority of Blackwall. 

Genus Agroeca, Westr. 
Agroeca proxima f Camb. One specimen at Cave Hill. 

Fam. DicTYNiDES. 

Genus Dicttna, Sund. 
Dictyna uncinata, West. One specimen ; Belfast. 

Genus Amaurobius, C. Koch. 

Amaurobius fenestralis, Strorm. Everywhere. 

A. similis, Bl. Outhouses. 

A.ferox, Walck. Near Dublin. By Dr. Templeton. 

Fam. Agelenides. 

Genus Argyroneta, Latr. 
Argyroneta aquaiica, Clerck. Lurgan demesne. 

Genus Cryph(eca, Thor. 
Cryphccca silvicola, C. Koch. Colin Glen. 

Genus Tegenarta, Latr. 

Tegenaria atrica, C. Koch. Near Dublin. By Dr. Templeton. 
r. Derhamii, Scop. Common. 

Genus Textrix. 
Textrix denticulata, Oliv. Giant's Causeway, under stones. 

Genus Agelena. 

Agelena labyrinthica, Clerck. Ireland. On authority of Blackwall, 
A. ? Hyndmanii, Tempi. Ireland. On authority of Blackwall. 

Fam. TuERiDiiDES. 

Genus Philcommum, Thor, 
Pholcotnma gibbum^Wesir. One specimen, female. Colm G\ftXi. 
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Tkeridion Upidi 

T. lisyphium. Clerck 

T. dtnticulatum / Walok. Wind: 

T. varians, Hahn. ? 

T. umile, C. Koch. ? 

T. rafoUiteatum, Luc. 'i* 

r. pulckeUum, Wpilck. ? 

T. biviaeulatum, Liuii 

T. palUits, Bl Beko 

T. } auratiwi .' Tempi. 



Genus Thkbidion, Walck. 

, C. Kocli. Common in greenhouaes. 



r Park. 



(horitv of Blackwall. 
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Genua Phtllonkthb, Thor. 
Phyllonethis linetHa, Clerck. Common. 

Genus STUAToDi, Siuid. 
Ste.Uodn ? liiE'iuit„ali;,ma, Tempi. On aiithoritj of Bl 

Genus Erioone, Sav. 
Eriijone longipalpu, Sund. Gkslry, Co. Down. 
E. promisciM, Camb. Islandmagee. 
E. deittipalpit, Reusa-Wid. Giaot's Causeway. 
E. ruhem, Bl. Colin Glen, Belvoir Park. 
E. Uabdlina, C. Koch. Colio Glen, Belvoir Park. 
E. Svthwaitii, Carab. Glastrj, Co, Down. 
E. improba, Camb. Belfast. 
E, bitubereuUita, Reu3s-Wid. Belfast. 
E. Uvida, Bl. lalandraagee, under stoues. 
E. rufipes, Sund. Potavoe. 
E. albipunctata, Camb. ? 
E.Jiacipalpia, C. Koch. ? 

E. affreatU, Bl. Ireland. Oii authority of Rev. 0. P. Cambridge. 
E. retiua. West. Irelimd. On authority of Rev. 0. P. Cambridge. 
E. Sundevallii, West. Ireland. On authority of Rot. 0. P. Cambridge. 
E. Ipiloea. Tempi. On authority of Blackwall. 
E. fpaUiduia, Tempi. On authority of Blackwall. 
E. ? earinata. Tempi. On authority of lilackKall. 

Genua WAi,CKii:N£BA, Bl. 
Walcke»0ra bifroiis, Bl. One male among stones ; Islandmagee. 
W . eTylhivpiu, VI est. Two or three specimens, mates; Kircubbin ai 

Islandmagee. 
W. pennixta, Camb. Portavoe. 

Genus Pacutgnatba, Sund. 
Paekygnatha Clerckii, Snndi. One specimen, Colin Gleu ; Lluve, Bcivo 

Park. 
P. Uiteni, Sund. On authority of Blackwall. 
P. Deyeerii, Sund. Common under stones, &c. 



Genua Ltnyphia, Latr. 
UBS-Wid, Colin Glen. lahm 



magec, Marlborough 
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Linyphia leprosa, Ohl. Islandtnagee, Portballiutrae. 

L, minuta, 61. Stranmillis, Colin Glen, Islaiidmagee 

L, subnigripes, Camb. Female ; Windsor, Belfast. 

L. luteoln, Bl. Colin Glen. 

L, nigrina, West. Colin Glen, Belvoir Park. 

L. pullata, Camb. ? 

L. dorsalisy Reuss-Wid. Portballintrae, Marlborough Park. 

L. circamspectay Bl. Island magee. 

I/, hicolor, Bl. Colin Glen, Islandmagee. 

L. cristata, Menge. Stranmillis, Colin Glen. 

L. parvula, West. Islandmagee. 

L. concolor, Reuss-Wid. Islandmagee. 

L. Uisignis, Bl. Belvoir Park. 

L, clathrata, Sund. Colin Glen. 

L. zebrina, Menge. Colin Glen, Islandmagee. 

L. triangularis, Clerck. Common ; Colin Glen, Islandmagee. 

L, montana, Clerck. Belvoir Park. 

L. pusilla^ Sund. Colin Glen, Islandmagee. 

L. hortends, Sund. Kircubbin 

L, ? nasata, Tempi. C ran mo re. 

Genus Ero, C, Koch. 
Ero thoracica, Reuss-Wid. Colin Glen. 

Fara. Epeirides. 

Genus Meta, C. Koch. 

Meta segmentata, Clerck. Very common. 

M, Meriana, Scop. Not so common ; Portballintrae, Islandmagee. 

Genus Tetragnatha, Latr, 
Tetragnatha externa, Linn. Very common. 

Genus Zilla, C. Koch, 

Zilla x-notata, Clerck. Common. 

Z. atrica, C. Eoch. Common in Colin Glen in Autumn. 

Genus Epeira, WaJck. 

Epeira cucurbitina, Clerck. Not uncommon at Glenarm. 

E, diademata, Clerck. Very common. 

E. comtUa, Clerck. Portballintrae, Kircubbin. 

E. quadrata, Clerck. Co. Kerry. 

Fam. Thom [SIDES. 
Genus Xysticus, C. Koch. 
Xysticus cristatus, Clerck. Common under stones. 

Genus Oxypetala, Sim. 
Oxypetala horticola, C. Koch. One specimen ; Colin Glen. 

Genus Philodromus, Walck. 
Philodroinus aureolas, Clerck. Stranmillis. 
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Fam. Lvco BIDES. 
Genus PiRATA, Siinrf. 
Pirata piraticua, Clerck. 

Genua Thochosa, C. Koch. 
Trochosa picta, Hahn. Ou sand-hills near sea, Giant's Causeway, 

Portavogie, 
T. riiricola, De Geer. Conunon under slones, 
T. terrirota, Thor. Common under etones. 

Genus Lycos a. Lair. 
Lyeoia annidata, Clerck. Very common oc old pasture-land. 
L. puUatn, Clerck. Islandmagee. 
h. niffrieepe, Thor. Islandmagee, 
L. pabutru, Linu. Islandmagee, Belfast Harho.ur. 

Genus Tabenttjla. 
Tarenliih pii/reinlenUi, Clerck. Co. Kerry, Islandm.igee. 
Fam. Salticides. 
Genus Epibijimum. 
Epibhmum scenkuiiu Clerck. Near Dublin. By Dr. Templeton. 

Genus Heliophanus, C. Koch. 
Heliophaiius cupreus, WaJck. Portballintrae, island in Strangford Lough. 

Mr, Cambridge, m his work already referred to, aaya that 
Amamobim similis, Bl., fouud so abundantly in England, has not 
yet been observed on the Continent ; but I have within the last 
few days seen speciniena found near Hamburg, where Mr. 
Bosenberg says it is not uncommon, 
BeJfuril Sireet, Bi^lfaat, May 3, IfiSO. 



THE TORTRICES OF SURREY, KENT, AND SUSSEX. 

Bt Walter P. Weston. 

(ContiTined from p. 113.1 

Pcedisca h'dunana. Haw.— Common everywhere among birches, 
and generally distributed. The imago appears in June, and is to 
be reared from catkins collected in March and April. 

P. oppressana, Treit, — A local and uncommon species. The 
imago occurs in June, and is usually to be met with on the j 
trunks of Lombaidy poplars, iu the bark of which the lai-va feeds. 
The species has occurred at Willeaden and Folkestoue. 
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P. cortieana, W. V. — Abundant everywhere among oaks in July 
and August, The imago varies from drab to black, including 
green, olive, and fuscous forms. The larva feeds on the oak. 

P. profundana, W. V.— Distributed throughout among oaks, 
but not so common as the preceding species. The imago appears 
in July and August, and is very variable. The larva is to be met 
with in May and June. 

P. opthalmicana, Hilb.— An uncommon species; the imago 
appearing in August and September among poplai's and aspens. 
It has occurred in each of these counties, but the localities are 
limited: Strood, Folkestone ; Lewes; Croj-don and Wimbledon, 

P. occultaiia, Doug. — Local and rare in these counties. It has 
occurred at Birch Wood ; Brighton; and near Wey bridge. The 
imago appears in June and July, and is to be met with among 
larch and fir trees. 

P. solandriajia, Linn. — Common throughout. The imago 
appears in July and August, and may readily be obtained by 
beating. The larva feeds on birch, hazel, and I have found it 
commonly on Cornus aanguinea. It is a variable species, but yet 
constant in its variations, 

P. semifuscana, Haw. — Widely distributed throughout among 
sallows; the imago appearing from July to October, and may be 
taken on the wing at dusk, and also at light. The larva feeds on 
the sallow in June. This species may be distinguished from 
P. solandriana and P. sordidana by its more shining appearance, 
and the silvery whitish colour of its hind wings. 

P. sordidana. Hub., = stabilana, Steph. — Distributed, but 
local. The imago is of a dull bro\ni colour, and more constant 
than either of the preceding species. It appears in September 
and October, and is not uncommon among alders, upon which the 
larva feeds. 

Ephippiphora bimaculana, Don. — Distributed and not un- 
'common among birches, especially in heathy places. The imago 
appears from July to September. The larva is to be found in the 
shoots in the spring. 

E. cirsiana, Zell.— Not uncommon among thistles in marshy 
places, and generally distributed. The imago appears in June and 
July, and may be captured on the wing at dusk, but it is not a free 
flyer. The larva feeds in the stems of thistles [Carduvs palmtria), 
and also of Centaurea nigra, in the autumn and foUgwin^ s^riaij, 
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Both the larva and iniRgo of this insect are very similar to the 
following species, but rather smaller; the imago is also darker, 
Hud later in appenraiice. 

E. pfiiig'uma, Hfiiv., = sticticana., Steph., = scufufana, Wilk. 
— Much commoner than the preceding species. The imago 
appears in May and June among thistles, in the stems of which 
the larva feeds. Its habits are similar to those of the preceding 
species. 

E. Brunnickiana, W. V. — Abundant thi-oughout, wherever its 
food-plant, coltsfoot {Tussilaiio farfara), occurs. The imago 
appears from the end of May to August. The larva feeds in the 
flower-stems of the coltsfoot in the early spring. 

E.fceiieana, Linn. —Local, but not uncommon where it occurs. 
The larva feeds in the autumn and following spring in the roots 
of mugwort (Artemisia vulgaris) ; and the imago is to be met with 
ill June and July. It occurs along the Kentish bank of the 
Thames; also at Darenth, 

E. nigncostana. Haw. — A local and uncommon species. The 
imago appears in June and July among hedge woundwort {Stachya 
sylvatica), and may he taken on the wing in the afternoon. The 
larva feeds in the autumn and following spring in the roots of 
that plant. The insect has been taken near Hastings ; Hasle- 
mere, Croydon, AVimbledon, Epsom ; Lewisham, Darenth, and 
Folkestone. 

E. signalana, Doug. — Local and uncommon. The imago 
appears in June and July, and flies somewhat freely at dusk 
among sloe, Pruntis spinosa ,- and it is also said to feed on the 
wild cheiTy, P, padus. Its capture is recorded from Croydon, 
Sanderstead, Mickleham; Folkestone, Dover, and Strood. It 
also occurs at Box Hill, and near Lewes. 

E. Irigeminana, Stepb. — Somewhat local, but generally 
abundant where it occurs. The imago appears in June and July, 
and prefers rnilway slopes and rough broken ground. The larva* 
is said to feed on ragwort {Senecio Jacohisa). 'J'Jie imago is 
common at Croydon, Epsom Downs, Box Hill; Tilgate, Lewes, 
Hastings ; Folkestone, Dover, Strood, and Darenth, 

E. tetragonana, Steph, — Local and scarce. The innigo appears 
in July, and should be looked for in the open rides in woods and j 
woody lanes, Aecordino; to Wilkinson, the larva may be fonnd 
jjfl the autumn full-fed under moss on beech trees; it hybernates J 
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and goes into pupa in the spring; but Mr. C. G. Barrett is of 
opinion that the black briony {Tamus communis) is its food- 
plant, for he has always found it amongst that plant. The 
species has occurred at Haslem ere ; Tilgate Forest; Folkestone, 
and in North Kent. 

E. popvlana, Fabr. — An uncommon species. The imago 
appears in July and August among sallows and also blackthorn. 
The larva feeds in the shoots in May. It has occurred at 
Darenth, Folkestone ; Haslemere, and Croydon. 

E, obscurana, Steph., -= gallicolana, Zell. — Local and rare. 
The imago appears in May and June, flying round oaks at dusk, 
and always high. This species may be bred from oak-galls, 
especially those of Cynips Kollari collected in the autumn. It 
has occurred at Croydon ; Darenth ; and Tilgate Forest. 

E, ravulana, H.-S. — Local and rare. The imago appears in 
May and June, and flies somewhat freely in the afternoon sun- 
shine. The larva has not yet been discovered. The species was 
added to our list in 1 80 6, from specimens captured by Mr. E. G. 
Meek at Darenth ; it has occurred several times since in that 
locality, and has also been taken at Tilgate Forest and Folkestone. 

(To be continued.) 



URANIA SLOANUS AT HOME. 
By p. H. Gosse, F.R.S. 

Notices of the rarer exotic Lepidoptera, as they appear 
at home, are not so abundant but that your readers may be 
pleased to peruse some pen-pictures of the lovely Urania Sloanns 
in its vernal swarming in the Island of Jamaica. Thirty-five 
years have passed since I was charmed with the gorgeous sight, 
and I essayed to describe what I had seen in my * Naturalist's 
Sojourn in Jamaica,' pp. 69—74. Thirty-five years! 'tis a long 
time ! — 

" I ask, Is the nightingale singing there yet? 
Are the roses still bright by the calm Bendemeer?" 

Are the Urania still glittering in livery of green and crimson 
and gold in the grand forests of Jamaica ? Let me answer in the 
words of my esteemed correspondents, the Rev. J, L. Mais and 
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his son, who are sending not only specimens of the chamiing 
butterflies of the island for my cabinets, but valuable notices of 
their hfe-histories in a series of letters, fi-om whicli I propose to 
make a few extracts. 

My young friend writes from Walton, Jamaica, on the 9lh of 
March last : — " We have seen several Urania, but all feeding high 
out of reach. Yesterday, between 5 and {J p.m., I saw a strikiug 
scene ; a tree covered with snow-white blossoms, on which swarms 
of tbis beautiful insect, and several black and emerald males 
of the long-tailed humming bird {Troehilus Polytmus), were feed- 
ing and playing at the same time ; the two beauties — the insect 
and the bird — dai'ting about in all directions, and sucking th( 
white flowers together; a lovely eight, and one never to 
forgotten," 

A month later the same observer, sending me a consignment 
of this charming butterfly-moth, in fine condition (now in the 
hands of Mr. Marsden, Gloucester}, remarks : — " The Urania 
have all been caught within the last fortnight, and so are quite 
fresh. We caught them feeding on the mango blossom, which 
just now is in great profusion. ... It was very interesting, 
last week, to watch these brilliant creatures hovering round the 
great dense mango trees, now and then alighting on a flower, and 
looking, as they projected the long sucking tongue into the 
corolla, as if they were attached to it by a slender wire. This 
was in the early day; as soon as the snn became hot, viz., about 
10 or 11 a.m., they would pitch on the upper surfaces of selected 
leaves, always turning head downward, the wings expanded as if 
in a cabinet ; while a few would gaily chase each other around the 
trees at a height of only a few feet from the ground," 

Still more recently Mr. Mais, senior, conveys to me his 
impressions in like graphic language. On the 21st of April 
he writes : — "Let me describe a sight that fell under my notice 
about the end of last month. The weather had been very dry for 
some weeks, and all our usually green pastures were scorched and 
brown. The orange and pimento ti'ees drooped and thirsted for 
rain. The mango trees alone seemed to enjoy the hour, and were 
a mass of bloom. I had been sent for, to see a sick man in the 
village, and took a short cut through Rose Hall Pen, halting 
a moment near a clump of tall mango trees. The air was 
melodious with the hum of bees and minute insects, intent on 
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their sweet repast. It was about 5 p.m. My negro pen-keeper 
joined me at this moment ; and, while conversing with him, my 
attention was suddenly attracted to a mango branch that was 
hanging not more than six feet from the ground, laden with 
blossom, and literally alive with some beautiful insect-life. 
I could not believe my eyes. Though not ten yards from the spot, 
I thought I must be mistaken. I said to the negro at my side, 
* Look there, my man. What are those ?' 

*** Heigh, parson! Dem is soso-bugs!' he replied, looking 
astonished. 

" * Soso-bugs !* I said, * why, man, these are the very things I 
have been looking for day after day.' * 

" Sure enough, on closer inspection, they proved to be Uranice 
in the most perfect condition, evidently just emerged from pupa. 
There were above fifty of them together, in a space of two yards 
square, flying round and round the branch, some alighting on the 
leaves and spreading their gorgeous wings, in which the rich 
velvet-black, the bright emerald bands, and the notch of ruddy 
gold blend and harmonise so beautifully ; others contending play- 
fully in the air for a moment, to return again presently to their 
evening meal. I had seen Uranice on high trees disporting them- 
selves, but never before saw them so near to the ground. Unfor- 
tunately I had no net with me. I might have returned for one, 
but duty urged me away. Within an hour I passed the same 
spot on my return. Not an Urania was to be seen ! And though, 
on the next day, we caught several in the same clump of trees, 
yet I never saw another on the branch I have described." 

I will not risk the spoiling of these delightful pictures by 
adding a single touch of my own, but leave them in their native 
beauty. 



SOME NOTES ON COLLECTING IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

By Edwtn Lester Arnold. 

To the enthusiastic collector India offers a wide and enticing 
field of operations, especially if he should be a beginner and 
fortunate enough to be pleased with everything that comes to his 

* I have described (toe. ciU) the suddenness and the brevity of the seasonal 
appearance of Urania, — P. H. G. 
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net. Ill that case tbeie are many localities where he may revel 
to his heart's content amoiif^st the members of every brnnch of 
Eutomology, filling liis boxes and cabinets with hundreds of 
butterflies, which, if less bright Hud gandy than some of those of 
South America and the islands of the Pacific, yield the palm in 
variety and size to none ; and, if he is inclined to Coleoptt 
Hyraenoptera, may bewilder himself with hordes of stran] 
beetles and prismatic- winged beea. 

One of the best localitiea in Southern India for the naturalist 
is on the southern slopes of the great Neilgherry Hills, in the 
Madras Presidency. Here vegetation and insect life are found in 
zones varying as one ascends from the dense bamboo jungles that 
clothe the foot of the ghauts, through the thickets ' of palm, 
plantains, and Biitea frondosa, upwards througli forests of tall 
trees, matted together by rattans and flowering creepers, until 
one reaches the English sanitarium and military station of 
Coonor, some 8000 feet above the sea-level, with a delightful 
climate, and a fauna and flora combining the characteristics of 
temperate and tropical regions. 

In this happy hunting ground I recently spent some months to 
recruit health and strength after a long spell of jungle fever, 
caught in the jungles more to the southward in Travancore and 
Cochin while working among the famine -stricken natives of those 
states. I was considerably surprised to see how much both 
ofllcers and privates had taken to collecting in the district. In 
the early morning scores of soldiers, in their light and becoming 
white and gold " undress " uniform, turn out with nets and boxes, 
and, until the bugle sounds for parade, the butterflies have any- 
thing but a lively time. Every lane is patroled, every " shola " or 
patch of brushwood searched, and everj- flowering shrub guarded 
by nets of all sizes and colours. The spoil obtained from even a 
single morning's work is by no means contemptible ; the only 
thing is, tlie buttei-flies are often of such large spread of wings 
that it is diflicult to cany them in any ordinary collecting- 
boxes, — even the inside and outside of a great sun-hat will 
not accommodate as many as one often takes in a couple of 
hours. 

Amongst the largest of the butterflies common here is the 
handsome Papilio Pompeaa, measuring nearly seven inches across 
the wings, with the upper pair deep velvety black, and the lower 
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wings satin-yellow, with the veins marked in black. It is a high 
flyer, and the moment has to be watched for when it comes sailing 
down in easy circles and alights upon some low-growing shrub, 
especially Clematis Wightiana, on which perhaps its caterpillar 
feeds, though I have never succeeded in finding it there. 

Another large and handsome insect, Papilio Polymnestor, is 
fairly common, but avoids the sunliglit, and flutters softly about 
in the deep gloom of the most secluded groves of fig and mango 
trees, where it might be mistaken for a huge bat but for the pale 
lavender colour of its lower wings. When feeding they are so 
absorbed that they may be taken between the thumb and finger 
without much difficulty. 

But it would be hopeless and very dry reading to enumerate 
all the species that may be found in the neighbourhood of Coonor. 
Every collector must hope to make their acquaintance personally 
some day, and when he does he will probably long remember his 
first morning in the tropics-^an event in one's life which can 
never be adequately described to outsiders nor ever forgotten 
by oneself. 

Lower down the slopes of the mountains, at an elevation of 
about 4000 feet, the bamboo jungles commence, and the vege- 
tation becomes strictly tropical and insect life even more abundant 
than higher up. In these bamboo jungles there are occasional 
pools surrounded by tall lemon-grass, or swampy places by the 
side of nullahs or water-courses. These are always very pro- 
ductive localities, but they also harbour snakes, vast numbers of 
leeches, and very often a tiger or two ; so the collector must keep 
his eyes open. In such a place I have spent the early hours of 
the day, filling box after box, and, in the excitement of the chase, 
rushing over the marshy ground and scrambling among the rocks 
utterly regardless of snakes, tigers, or sunstroke ; but I more than 
once paid the penalty afterwards with an attack of fever. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, &o. 

POLYOMMATUS HiPPOTHOE AND P. DISPAR. — In No. 23 of 

*Le NaturaHste,' published in Paris, March 1st, 1880, some 
"Notes lepidopterologiques " are contributed by Mons. E. F. 
Brown, of Bordeaux. In the first part of his article the author 
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BXieake of the varieties of Polyommatiis Phheiia, P. Xantke, and-l 
P. Oordiu^ ; then he comes to P. Hippothoe and P. diajwr. [ 

As ia well known to entomologists, in certain double -brooded 
species, the fii'st brood is sometimes so different, in colour and 
even in size, from the second, that they seem to be different j 
species. Such is the case with Aruschnin Prorsa, in the French | 
vernacular called " Carte geographique brune," and A. Li't 
" Carte geogi-aphique fauve." A. Levmui, the spring form, ia the 
smaller of the two, and the butterfly emerges from the 
hybernating pupa in May ; I'rorsn makes its appearance about 
the end of July. Dm'iug the winter another variety of this 
genus may be obtained by artificial heat, which again ditfera i 
from A. Prorsn and A. Lrvnto ; it is then called A. 
"Carte geogi-aphique rouge." A. Porimn is sometimes found ] 
in a state of natm^e. With respect to Polijomiinitus Hippothoe and ] 
P. dispur, which are, it would seem, one and the same species, 1 
I translate freely from the French a part of Mons. Brown's I 
interesting article. He says : — " As we are now speaking of the j 
genus Polyonutiatiis, I would ask in my turn for some information ! 
respecting P. Hippothoe, This beautiful insect is common in I 
the marshes which extend to the north and north-west of | 
Bordeaux, and also in other dii-eetions. It has two generations ; 
the first in May and June, the second in August and September, j 
The specimens of the second brood offer nothing remai-kable, 
and correspond undoubtedly to the tj^^ described and figured by ' 
Godart in the first volume of his work ; it is not so with respect 
to the specimens of the first brood. The latter answer in size 
and brilliancy of colours almost exactly to the two figures, and 
the description given by Duponchel, in his supplement on rlispar, 
described later on by all authors, and by Duponchel himself, aa I 
being allied to P. Hippothor-. M. Gasehet, a lepidopterist of fl 
Bordeaux, who possesses specimens of the English dispur, finds, . 
it is true, some difference from ours: 'There is something | 
different,' he tells me, ' but very little. For my own part, I, who I 
am entirely disinterested in the matter, find the difference so I 
insignificant as to he almost imperceptible.' I should bel 
interested to hear whether, in the north, as in our country, ] 
P. Hippothoi' is double -brooded, and, if so, why is not the first I 
' dispar ' ? I also ask myself, if the celebrated English ilispar 1 
_butteFQie8 were not merely syecimens of the first brood, collectedj 
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on account of their beauty and high value, while those of the 
second brood were neglected. It is, at least, what takes place at 
Bordeaux with respect to Anthocharis cardamines, which is 
double-brooded, on the hills which border the Garonne, at two 
leagues distance from the city. Collectors in Bordeaux despise 
the first brood which appears in March and April, because it is 
smaller and less beautiful, and go in search of the specimens of 
the second brood, which are remarkable here for their large size 
and biilliant colom'ing. Let us suppose A. cardamines to be a 
species in great demand, as collectors say, that is to say, a 
species for exchange, the Bordeaux ' amateurs ' would not fail to 
despatch specimens in large quantities, as they have done with 
the unfoiiiunate A. Belia, which is ruthlessly hunted every year. 
The Bordeaux type of A, cardammes ^ould not fail to pass as 
larger and more brilliantly coloured than the specimens of the 
north, and nomenclators of varieties would not fail to christen it 
— ^perhaps * cardcmiinoides.' Finally, the foreign 'amateur,' 
passing through om* city, who might think it a great treat to 
take 'propria manu' this beautiful variety, would be cruelly 
disappointed, when going to catch it at the ordinary time the 
insect makes its appearance, L e., in April, only to obtain 
specimens exactly similar to those of his own country. The 
date given by Duponchel for the emergence of P. dispar, 
according to information sent from England to M. Alex. Lefebvre, 
is extremely vague ; possibly this vague information was given 
on purpose by English collectors anxious to keep their monopoly. 
June, July, August, he says. Does that indicate a single 
generation ? Here we take it in June and in August ; but, as I 
already stated, the individuals taken in August are totally 
different to those taken in June." — Alfred Wailly ; 110, Clapham 
Road, London, S.W. 

[P. dispar was, I believe, not double-brooded in this country. 
The larva was to be found feeding upon the water-dock, Rumex 
hydrolapathtivi, in May and June. The imago made its appear- 
ance in July and August ; there was never any attempt to make 
a monopoly of the insect, nor to make any mystery as to its time 
of appearance by the collectors. It was very abundant; and 
when I first knew the fens, over forty years ago, the imagos were 
to be purchased from the collectors at from 3s. to 4s. per dozen. 
I have seen but few specimens of the continental Hi'ppotKo'e^^^ 
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Hui Iiai'dly jirepaieil to speak positively as to theii' ideutity 
our insect, but think they are identical. — F. Bond." 

Notes on the reakino op certain hyaeenatino and otheb 
L.utv^ of British Lepidoptera. — Ourapteryx sambucatn. — The 
larviB of this moth hyberaate easily either in the open air or 
iinder cover in a shed or outhouse. If reared in the open air, 
they should he secured in a strong musliu bag tied to a branch 
of blackthorn [Pninns spinosn), in some sheltered position. If 
reared under cover, twigs of the same tree should be placed in a 
wide-mouth bottle filled with water, through a suitable aperture 
in the cork, and the larvte secured by muslin tied round the neck 
of the bottle, and regularly supplied with fresh food so long as a 
vestige of green foliage is obtainable. Wintenng these larvto, 
and probably others, in a somewhat darkened place prolongs the 
period of bj'bernation, and prevents them wandering in search of 
food before either the blossom or leaves appear on the black- 
thorn. This is evident by the partially-denuded spines and 
branches in the case of those wintered with insufficient shelter. 
The larvffi of 0. sambucata, as is well known to entomologiste, 
derive their specific name from the elder (Sainhncua nigra), 
though I hare never obtained them from that tree. I have, 
however, beaten them out of whitethorn {Cratagus oxt/ttcantha), 
and fret[uently out of blackthorn, which latter seems their staple 
food in this locality. Liuiocampa qucrcifolia. — Feed well on 
blackthorn, and hybemate bo closely attached to the stems as to 
appear like excrescences of the bark, which they so exactly 
resemble in colour as to sometimes deceive the most practised 
eye. The species may be wintered similarly to 0. sambucata, 
but they thrive better in the open air in a sheltered position. 
Lasiocampa r!t(»!.— Roll themselves up in rings and hybernate in 
that state. May be wintered well among heather (CaUtinU' 
vulgaris) and other species of Ericis, sheltered and protected 
from simshine as much as possible. A shallow circular wooden 
vessel, one foot deep and two feet in diameter, filled with mould 
in which roots of heather have been closely planted, and covered 
with muslin tied tent wise to a central support, makes an 
excellent and cheap mode of providing them with wiuter-_ 
quai-ters. The muslin covering also affords protection to the 
food-plants by preserving them green throughout the winter, 
unaffected by frost or snow, and thus ready for the larva when 
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roused into activity by the waimth of spring. Ajjlecta iiehtilosa, 
— Hybemate on dock (Rumex) planted and protected similarly 
to the preceding. The folds of the muslin at the apex 
where tied to the support afford good means of hybernation. 
Plusia chrysitis. — The August or second brood pass the winter in 
the larval state, and may be easily hybernated on white dead 
nettle {Lamiwm album) planted in a large-size flower-pot secured 
by muslin tied round the rim and to a central support. On the 
approach of winter, the larvae, which are then about a quarter of 
an inch in length, cease to feed, and secrete themselves in the 
folds or cui'ls of the fallen leaves, where they remain dormant 
throughout the winter. In S2)ring the}^ are tempted from their 
retreat by the young nettles which spring up from the roots, or 
until supplied with food obtained from some lane or sheltered 
hedge-side where vegetation is in a forward state. Cerigo 
Cytherea. — Feed on coarse and fine grasses (Poa) throughout 
the winter, and are full fed the following March or April, 
when they construct their cocoons among the roots. A garden 
seed-pan filled with mould in which a sod of turf has been 
planted, covered and protected as before described, is a most 
suitable receptacle for these larvae. It is advisable to examine 
the turf and free it from predatory insects before placing the 
young larvae on the grass. A safe plan is to rear them for a few 
weeks in a smaller receptacle, aud remove them to the larger to 
complete their growth and transformation to the pupal state. — 
Geo. J. Gbapes ; 2, Pownall Crescent, Colchester. 

Catoptria parvulana in Isle of Wight. — While staying 
at Fieshwater last August I took a fine specimen of Catoptria 
parvulana (female), on the downs. The locality was similar to 
that described by Mr. Bond of his captures in 1857. There was 
an abundance of the dwarf thistle (Carduus acaulia) growing on 
the spot, on which Mr. Bond suggested the larva may probably 
be found to feed. — W. S. Riding ; 25, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 

New Locality for Coleophora conspicuella. — On May 
18th I was fortunate in coming across the larva of the above 
rarity in some abundance. I had been collecting in the neigli- 
bourhood of Holrawood, near Dorking, nearly the whole day 
with very little success ; and, as a natural consequence, I was 
quite tired. So I packed up my traps and made off to l\\a ^VaXx'^^w., 
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but on arriving there 1 found I had nearly two hours to wait for 
a train. I came out and strolled off in quite an opposite direction 
to pass away the time. I had not been walking more than a 
quarter of an hour before iny attention was drawn to a lot of 
Cenlaurea nigra growing on a nice sloping bank, the terminal 
shoots of which plant were screwed up by the larvje of a DepressaHa. 
On getting over the hedge to ascertain whether they were other 
than D. Uturella, I saw within a yard of me seven or eight cases 
of O, coiispictulla. My fatigue very soon vanished, for within ten 
uiuiutes I hiid taken seveateen cases. I need hardly say I lost 
my train, and had to go by a later one, but before leaving I had 
the satisfaction of taking above ninety cases. From their size I 
am convinced the larva must he nearly full fed. I conld have 
taken many more, but I left the small and medinm-sized cases, 
knowing how difficult the small larvte are to rear. I took five 
small ones in the neighbourhood of Cuxton, near Strood, last 
year, none of which were reared, although I paid every attention to 
tliem, but I think I am now in a fair way to obtain a series this 
year, and I hope many for my friends. — Q. Elisha, Shepherdess 
\Vnlk, City Road, N. 



OBITUARY. 
Francis Oram Standisu. — It is so seldom that we meet with 
a case in which for three generations, in one family, there have 
been collectors of insects, that the fact should be put on record. 
Mr F 0. Standish, who was well known as a careful and assiduous 
lepidopterist, died at Cheltenham, where he had lately lived, on 
April 12th last. His father was Benjamin Standish, who for sixty 
Bummers used to trudge from Camberwell to Darenth and Black 
Park in search of insects. There was still one generation before 
him' the three having collected for upwards of one hundred 
consecutive years. The last, whose death we now record, worked 
up to within a short period of his decease. One of the latest 
additions to our list of Lepidoptera, viz. Eiipacilia gUvicomana, 
was discovered by him. His collection, which comprises many 
of the insects from the cabinets of his ancestors, recently passed 
into the hands of Mr. E. G. Meek. Mr. F. 0. Standish 
never married. His age was forty-eight years.-J. T. C. 
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REVIEWS. 

Notes of Observations on Injurious Insects. Report, 1879. London: 

W. Swan Sonnenschein & Allen. 1880. 

Workers in other branches of Science are apt to look down 
on entomologists in the light of flycatchers who make mere 
collections, rather than as students who contribute to the world's 
knowledge of the creatures they catch. No doubt there is some 
truth in this accusation ; for, after all, there is enough in the 
beauty of the objects which make up this great division of the 
Invertebrata to justify one fond of Natural History in forming 
such a collection. But we should scarcely complain of the col- 
lector ; for, with the exception of those who have been specially 
trained from youth to the study of Biology, the men of science 
have risen from the great body of collectors. 

In addition to the accurate knowledge of the life-history and 
anatomy of any particular group of animals, there is another 
study, viz,, the position an animal bears with regard to man — 
whether its existence is to his advantage or otherwise in the race 
for the survival of the fittest. This is the object of the valuable 
Observations collected through the energy and patience of Miss 
E. A. Ormerod and her co-workers, the Rev. T. A. Preston, M.A., 
and Mr. E. A. Fitch, F.L.S. A report of these Observations 
has been recently issued, and forms an interesting illustrated 
pamphlet of forty-five royal octavo pages. 

The work of obtaining these observations from many and 
remote parts of the country is necessarily difficult. Prejudice, 
ignorance and apath}'^ have to be overcome ; isfnorance no doubt 
being the chief difficulty. Miss Ormerod has wisely given in 
the Report now issued woodcuts of life-histories of most of the 
insects under observation. This will be a great help to others 
who are willing to report upon, but who were unable to name, the 
insects, whether larval or otherwise, which have arrested their 
attention. 

In the report for 1879 about eighty species of injurious insects 
have been under consideration. The Observations have been 
made in many and widely separate places, extending from the 
north of Scotland to the south of England. No one can doubt 
the value of concerted action in getting tog^tVi^Y «^ Vmc^'^ xassSk <A 
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■ material from which Miss Ormerod and her friends unravel the 
H threads which make up the skein of knowledge. We are glad to 
H observe that the Observations extend also to the weather during 
H the time when the occurrences of particular insects were noted. 
^ The mere record of an insect being abundant, and dauiftgiug or 
othei-wise, amounts to little. Unless some of the surrounding cir- 
cumstances are also given, we shall never gather the cause or rule 
for exceptional abundance, or be able to combat our enemies. 

I Our greatest safety will probably be the expectance of a " blight," 
so that we may provide a preventative rather than a cure after its 
appearance. 
We are pleased to note that political economists, as well as ento- 
mologists, have taken notice of the importance of Miss Ormerods 
work. Several societies have referred to it, notably at the meeting 
on May 5th, 1880, of the Royal Agricultunil Society of England. 
At that meeting the chairman referred to an application from 
Miss Ormerod for the co-operation of the Royal Agricultural 
Society in respect to the observation of insects injurious to farm 
crops- He further stated " that the committee hoped that the 
members of the council of the society would assist Miss Ormerod 
in her useful work." 80 thorough and systematic is the work 
that we cannot forbeiu* supplementing that gentleman's request 
by one to our readers, to do likewise. Miss Ormerod provides the 
necessary forms free of expense, and our country readers would 
do well in distributing them amongst their neighbours who would 
be likely to collect and return the necessary information for 
csrrying on this interesting work. — .T. T, C. 
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The Geological Antiquity of Insects. By 
London : John Van Voorsl 



Hbrbekt Goss, F.L.S, 
1S80. 

In twelve papers upon Fossil Entomology, which are here 
collected and reprinted, Mr. tross very fully and in a most lucid 
manner places his subject before his readers. These papers will 
repay the time spent in reading them, and we hope they are only 
an earnest of future work in a field where hitherto there have been 
but few labourers. ~J T. C. 

Erbatxjm. — Entom. xiii. 112, Dr. Power's note referred to 
/imitihtg niffiicentris, and not to A. cunsputiis. 
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CECIDOMYIA RANUNCULI? 
By Edwafiu .\. Fitch. 




Last August I found in one of my meadows, which had that 
year been mown for hay, several cecidomyideous galls on the 
lower leaves of Hannncuhis repciis. These were quite new to me, 
and were found in one comer of the field only, but there were 
somewhat abundant. 

The only gall on ]i<uiiiiu-iilii^ which I can find described is 
that of Bremi's Cccidumyia niHiuictiU, and since his time this 
does not appear to have been again found. I am very doubtful 
whether my gall is really Bremi's species, and, unfoi-tunately, 
have now only the dry gnats to examine : his description differs 
from my specimens in many particulars, but I should like to 
compare living examples, which only can be satisfactory, as these 
fra^ple little Dipterous change greatly after death. 
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The galls wen- oiily fouml on the lower leaves of the buttercup 

f'(lt. rejiens}. Of the three palmate segments into which these 

I leaves are divided, the two outer ones were invariably rolled 

r inwards fi-om the base, and thus forme<i a thickened and har- 

I deued pseudo-gall at the base of tlie leaf (see figure) ; the middle 

t segment of the leaf was rarely galled. The galled segments 

u in no way discoloured ; Bremi's galls were reddish brown. 

There were several larvje of the Ci-ridowi/ui in each roll ; with me 

the numbers varied from two to ten ; these were pale ochreons, 

or cream - c olo ur ; certainly not orange -yellow, as says Bremt. 

The metamoriibosis took place within the gall, and I bred many 

imagos at the end of August. 

Cendomyia rtiiiirnaili is describeil in the ' Neue Denkschriften 
der aUg. Schweiz. Oesellschaft,' vol. is., p. 29 (1847). The galls 
from which tbe imagos were bred occurred on Hniiiinciilm hulbosiis, 
near Zurich, in July ; but Breuii also foimd somewhat similar 
galls, at the same time and place, on the leaves of TrifnUum 
pratinne; he did not breed the gall-makers, but describes the 
gall as a variety of Cendcmi/ia niiiiinciiU. 
MaldoE, Essex, Deecuiber, IbTS. 
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Having recently called attention to one Dipterous family, in 
which gall-makers are common, and said a few words on our 
little knowledge of the British species (Entom. xii. 257), I am 
led to think that a few remarks on oui' gall-gnats may be 
acceptable and instructive. 

In speaking of the Tnjpeihlie, I have already stated that 
while the imagos are amongst the most beautifully marked and 
brightly coloured of the Biptera, the galls which they inhabit are 
especially liable to be overlooked. "With tbe CcfidomifitUr the con^ 
verse of this holds generally, for many of the plant deformitiet 
they occasion are amongst the best known of all galls, while tht 
gall-gnats themselves are very small and obseui'e ; though when 
examined alive, and under a lens, the often bright red colour 
beautiful antennffi, especially of the males, make them objects o' 
great iieauty and interest. Tbuvr \n:uBervation for a collection is. 
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however, difficult, and the specific eliaracteriaties very BUpei-ficial. 
It is thia whicli makes a knowledge of their economy so im- 
portant, and ill the case of many species it is moat interesting. 

The Ceridmiij/idie have had a double band of students ; the 
abnormal vegetal productions, which many of them occasion, 
have attracted the attention of many botanists, as well as 
entomologists ; while but few have turned their attention to the 
ineignilicant gall-makera themselves. 

Both muat go hand in hand. J. J. Bremi, of Zurich, was the 
great pioneer in thia direction (1847), and he was soon followed 
hy H. Loew (1850) and Winnertz (1853). Bremi's valuable 
memoir, pubhahed in volume nine of the ' Neue DenkaehiTften 
der allg. Schweizeiischen Gesellschaft,' is illustrated with two 
excellent coloured plates, containing admirable figures of twenty- 
seven distinct galls, together with various details of cei'tain 
imagOB. H. Loew'a Dipterologische Beitrage, No. 4, was puh- 
lished in the ' Programm dea KiJnigl. Priedrieh-Wilhelm- 
Gymnasiums zu Posen,' and was followed in the succeeding year 
by a paper, ' Zur Kenntniss der Gallraiieken,' in Linnsea En- 
tomologica (vol. v., pp. 370 — 384). Winnertz' important " Mono- 
graphie der Gallmiicken" was also pubUshed in Linnsea 
Entomologica (vol. viii., pp. 154-^324) ; this is illustrated with 
four plain plates, mostly containing details, especially autennie, 
palpi, wings and ovipositors, of the imagos. Several of these 
gnats and their galls came under the notice of the older authors, 
notably Eeaumur, Frisch, Swammerdam, DeGeer, and Schrank, 
but it is with Meigen that the real history of all Diptera com- 
mences. The first volume of his wonderful work was published 
in 1818. This contained the Cecidomifidfe ,- in the whole work 
Meigen has described fifty-two species, but the identity of several 
is quite uncertain. 

Further reference to gall-gnat literature cannot be made 
I only need say that Dr. Franz Low is now studjing the 
'ectdom^^itlte and their protluctioiis, and his papers have lately 
published in the ' Verhandlungen z.-b. Gesellschaft in Wien.' 
'olume twenty-six of this publication contains the " Synopsis 

idomyidarum," by J. E. v. Bergenatamm and Paul Low, of 
'hieh I have made great use in preparing the accompanying 
hble of our British species. 

BoBdaui'H division of the family CrridtimyuUe iulo Wift Vs^i 
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sub-families Lentremiiite and Cefidnmyinie in there adopted. The! 
forty-eight species distributed amongst six genera of Lestremiita 1 
do not include a gall-maker, most of the laiTee feeding in [ 
rottefl -wood ; these are related to the Mi/cet/iphiliilie. The sub- 
family Ci'ddoiiijiinffi includes 458 gotxl species, to which may be j 
ailded live which are described but uot named, and 143 whose 
economy is recorded, but the imagos are not Bufticiently described. 
Tills makes a total of 60(5 species, which are included in seventeen j 
genera. Sixteen new species have since been ciiai'acterised. 
The economy of these numerous Ceciih/ini/ina is very varied; 
many feed in rotten wood, some in decaying plants and bulbs, 
some under the bark of trt'cs, a few in fimgi, others in hving j 
plants, either in fmit organs or on leaves without any hyper- 
trophy, but the majority are tnie gall-gnats causing gaJls 
variable paiis of nearly all orders of plants; a few, however, are ' 
inquilines in galls formed by other species, both dipterous and 
hymenopterous, while the larva of Diphsis aphvlimyzii, as I have 
ahready remarked in these pages, feeds on various Apliides. It I 
is thus seen there are several exceptions to the gall-making 
l)eculiarity. Owing mostly perhaps to the far too general dis- 
tribution of that great corn pest, Cecidomyia tiitici, the small i 
apod, mostly yellow or orange, larvie of the Cecidomyidfe are well \ 
known. In the gall-making species some pupate in the gall, 
while others quit it when full-fed lai'vse, and change in the earth 
or amongst nabbish ; one or two species spin a cocoon. In my 
synopsis of species I have instanced the character of their 
metamorphoses in all cases, as it is important when breeding the 
gnats. Most of the larvie are exceedingly lethargic in their 
movements, but a few, especially those of Diplosis loti, have an 
extraordinary saltant power. Nicholas Wagner's three remark- 
able memoirs on the riviparous laiTEe of certain species wlfieh 
live under the bark of trees only need mention to be referred to. 
The gall-gnat laiTte are preyed upon by various Hymenopterous , 
parasites belonging to the families Cernphroniilte, Pliit/nias- , 
terida, Mymaridee, Eiirytumidie, Torymidte, Ptiu-omnlidte, Hiirma- 
certrffs, Eneyrtitlte, and Tctrttsticliidre. To refei- to a!! the points 
of interest in the economy of the Ceddumyidte, and to keep this 
article within reasonable limits, is impossible. I will therefore 
proceed with a review of our British species, giving the first 
rJjfii references to occurrence, and stating where the galls are J 
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figured; the arrangement is alphabetical, as this appears the 
most convenient. In this country first Mr. Hardy, then Mr. 
Inchbald, and later Mr. Miiller published from time to time some 
most interesting notes on the productions and habits of these 
gall-making Diptera, and during the last few years Dr. Trail has 
added much to our knowledge of the galls by his papers in the 
* Scottish Naturalist,' which have lately been collected and 
revised in the * Transactions of the Natural History Society of 
Aberdeen.* Still much is to be done ; additions to the following 
list should not be difl&cult. The three volume systematic work of 
Walker and Haliday on our British Diptera is well known. 
There (vol. iii., p. 78), we read, '' These flies (CecidomyzidaB) are 
the most elegant and delicate little creatures in the whole of the 
Diptera." 

AGBOPfliLA, Wtz, (Cecidomyia). Walker, I. B. iii. 82. W. Cole, Proc. 
Ent. Soc. Lend. 1874, p. xix. 
Pod-like leaflets of Fravimis excelsior. Metamorphosis external. 
BETUUE, Wtz, (Cecidomyia). Walker, I. B. iii. 85. Figured, Fr. Low, 
Verb. z.-b. Gesell. Wien. xxviii., pi. iv. fig. 4. 
Enlarged fruit of Betula alba. Metamorphosis internal. 
BOTULARiA, Wtz. (DiPLosis). Hardy, Scot. Gard. iii. 139. Walker, I. 
B. iii. 111. Miiller, Entom. v. 248. Figured, Bremi, pi. i., 

fig. 17. 
Swollen midrib of leaflets of Fraxinus excelsior. Metamorphosis 
external. 
BRAssiCJE, [Vtz, (CEcmoMYiA). Walker, I. B. iii. 84. 

Deformed flowers and pods of Brassica oleracea, &c. Metamorphosis 
external. 
BUBSABiA, Br, (CEcmoMYiA). Walker, I. B. iii. 89. Miiller, Entom. 
vi. 180. Figured, Bremi, pi. i. fig. 20. 
Tubular galls on leaves of Glechoma hederacea. Metamorphosis 
internal. • 

Buxi, Lab, (DiPLosis). Fitch, Essex and Suffolk. ? Armistead, Zool., 
2nd ser., p. 1201. Figm-ed, Laboulbene, Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr., 
6th ser., vol. iii. pi. 9. 
Swollen leaves of Biuus setnpervirens. Metamorphosis internal. 
CALUDA, Wtz, (DiPLOSis). Walker, I. B. iii. 95. 

Thickened seed capsule of Paparer Ehcas and P. dubinm. Meta- 
morphosis internal. 
CAMPANULiE, Muller (undescribed). Proc. Ent. Soc. Lond. 1871, p. 8 
{see Entom. v. 295). Trail, Trans. N. H. S. Aberdeen, 1878, 
p. 66, 
Aiullary bud-galls and inflated seed-capsules of Campanula 
rotundifolia, 
cAPBEiE, Wtz. (Hobmomyia). Hardy, Scot. Gard. iii. 80. Walker, I. 
B. iii. 123. Figured, Bremi, pi. ii. fig, 38. 
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Very small couioaJ hard galla on leaf of Salut caprta and I'T. mirita, 
Metamorplioaia external, 
iARDAMisia, Wti. (Cecilomyia). Walkst, I. B. iii. 93. 
Deformed leofbuds and flowei's of Canlamine pratenxu. liletamor- 
phoeis external. 
CEBA.8TU, DiimU {Cecidomyia). Proc. N. H. S. G-lasgow, iii. 181. 
Trail, Trana. N. H. S. Aberdeen, 1878, p. 57. 
Swollen, fleshy, terminal leaves of (.'erauium i-iihintum (var. j/fomera- \ 
tiiiH and var. nxroiiiiii). Metamorphosis internal. 
oLAuaiLiA, Br. (nndesoribed ). Fitch, Moldon. Figured, Bremi, pi. ii. 
fig. 83. 
Short marginal iucrassationa of leaf of SiiH.r allMi. 
coKNi, (rir. (Hobuumvia). Miiller. Ent. Ann. 1872, p. 15. 

Hard multilocular conical gall ou leaf of Corum n'litynhwa. Meta- 
morphosis external. 
coRBUOANs, Fr. Uiif (CecidomyiaI, Trail, Trans. N. H. S., Aberdeen, 
1878, p. 62. 
Folded and distorted leaves of Heraehitw Sphfuulylium and C%tw 
phifllum armmtkiiiii. Metamorphosis external. 
cBAisoi, ll't;. ( Cbcidomyia). Walker, I. B. iii. 13. 

Terminal leaf rosette of l.'iataipu oxyiieantha and C. coccmta. 
Metamorphosis external or internal. 
DRTOBii, Fr. Lmr (Dn-Losis). Trail, Trans. N. H. S., Aberdeen, 
1878, p. 74. Miiller, Ent. Mo. Mag. vii. 89. Figured, Fr. Low, 
Verh. z.-b. Geaell, Wien.xxvii., pi. i., fig. 5. 
Thickened and discoloured marginal folds of leaf of Querciis Euliur. 
Metamoi-phosis external. 
EUPHORiiia;, H. Lie. (CEciooMnA). Walker, I. B. iii. 82. MuUer, 
Zool., 2nd aer., p. 1204. Figured, Bremi, pi. ii., figs. 24 
and 26. 
Terminal leaf-tnftB on twigs of Euphorbia, Metamorphosis internal. 
FAoi, Hart (HoBHOMYiA). Walker, I. E. iii, 121. Figured, E4aumur'8 
Memoirs, pi, 38, Batzeburg, Forstinsecten, iii., pi. v., fig. 14. 
Smooth pyriibrm gall on upper side of leaf of Fayiu sylvatiea. 
Metamorphosis internal. 
FABCUTi, Meig. (Hormomyia). Walker, I. B, iii. 119, 

Deformed flower-huds of F.pilohhtm anijuxtiMium . 
FiBcHERi, Fjld. (HoRMOMYu), Miiller, Proc. Ent. Soo. London. 1871, 
p. X. {see Entom. v. 298). 
MultiloQulor swellings at the leaf-bases of Curex piloaa. Metamor- 
phosis internal. 
OALBOBWiLON'ng, Wtz. (Cecidomyia). Walker, I. B. iii. 85. Inchbald, 
Ent. W. Int. X. 69. Figured, Bremi, pi. ii., fig. 26. 
Hairy pouch like gall of file young shoot of Gaieolidolim lutein. 
Metamorphosis internal. 
OALD, H. Lip. (CEcmoMYiA). Walker, I. B. iii. 86. Trail, Scot. Nat. 
i. 156, Trans. N. H. S., Aberdeen, 1878, p. 62. 
Stems and flower-atalka of Oiilium Molhujo and O. i-erum. Met»- 
morphosis external. 
OBNIBTJE, M. Lu: (Abphondylia). Miiller, Ent. Ann., 1872, p. 16. 
Jiiids of Qenutii ijermuiiku. Metamorphosis internal. 
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GiRAUDi, byil. (Cecidomvlv). Trail, Scot. N«t. ii. 78; TrauB. N.H. S., 
Aberdeen. lB7S,'p. 59. 
Folded tieshy leaflet of AatyiigaltUi hij)«iyluUis. Metamorpboais 
external. 
HEUAHTHEMi, Hariiij (DiPLosis). Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., 2nd eer., vi. 
187 (1850). Trail, Trana. N. H. S., Aberdeen, 1878, p. 56. 
Terminal leaf-tiift of Hdiantliemum rui<iare. MetamorphosiB 
internal. 
HBEACLEi, KHh. lundescribed). Trail, Scot. Nat. iv. 15; Trans. 
N. H. S., Aberdeen, 1878, p. 62. 
Folded Begmeuts of leal of Hfracleum SphondijUiim. Metamorpliosis 
esternol. 
HBTEsoMA, H. Im\ (Ceoidomha]. Hardv, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist, yi, 
185. Walker, I. B. iii. 81. Flgure'd, Bremi, pi. ii., fig. 23. 
Terminal artichoke gall of S<dix amii'jdaUna, S. purpurea, tee. 
Metamorphosis internal. 
HYpEKici, Br. (CEcmoMYiA). Haliday, Ent. Mag. iv. 148. Figured, 
Bi-emi, pi. ii., fig. 29. 
Terminal leaf-capsale of Hifpericitm humifiviiim and H. ptrforatvm. 
Metamorphoaia internal. 
iNvocATA, Wtz. (DiPLOBis). Walker, I. B. iii. 106. 

With 0. acrophUa in leaflets of Fni-xima exeeUior. Metamorphoaii 
external. 
th.caBX.x., H. Lir. (DiPLoaia). Trail, Trans. N. H. 8., Aberdeen, 
1S78, p. 65. 
Swollen fleshy green flower -lieadB of Seneebi Jaeobaa and 8. aqwuievs. 
JUNIPERINA, Lin. (Hormomyia). Miiller, Ent. Ann., 1872, p. 15. 
Figured, DeGeer, Memoires, vol. vi., pi. 26, figs. 7-10. 
Terminal cone-like galls on twigs of Janiperus communis. Metamor- 
phosis internal. 
LATHyEi, FJU. (undesoribed]. Trail, Scot. Nat. ii. 78 ; Trans. N. H. S., 
Aberdeen, 1878, p. 60. 
Fleshy leafleta of Lnthyriui pratevsU and I., sylreatris. Metamor- 
phosis internal and external. 
UNARLG, fVt:, (DiPLoaia). Walker, I. B. iii. 97. 

Terminal leaf-tuft of himiria vuhjaris. Metamorphosis internal. 
LOTi, Dett. (DiPLOsia). Walker, I. B. iJi. 97. Curtis, Farm. Ina., 
p. i91. Figured, DeGeer, Memoires, vi., pi. 27, fig. 1. Bremi, 
pi. i., fig. 21. 
Blooms and pods of Lutiis eomicidatus, Mfdicayo J'alcata, f^ieia 
eraeea, ka. Metamorphosis external. 
MAKOiNEMTORnuENs, 1^1-. (CecidomyiaI. Walker, I. B. iii. 79. Miiller, 
Ent. Mo. Mag. vi. 109. Figured, Bremi, pi. ii., fig. 32. 
Marginal rolls of leaf of Sidix riminalis. Metamorphosis internal. 
MEDicAGiNia, lir. (uudesoribed). Trail, Trans. N. H. S., Aberdeen, 
1878, p, 59. Figured, Bremi, pi. 1, fig. 16. 
Fleshy leaf of MtiHewjo luitiva, Lotm curniciilatuH, &e. Metamor- 
phosis external. 
ifiLLEFOLn, H. Lie. (Hormomyia). Inchbald, Ent. W. Int. viii. 19S. 
Miiller, Ent. Mo. Mag. vii. a9. Figured, Fr. Low, Verb. z.-b. 
Oesell. sxiv. pi. ii., fig. S. 
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Loaf-axils of Achillea iiiilleMuim. Metamorpliosis iiitemtil. 
oNOBRYCHuiis, Dr. (CECHioMyiA). TtaU, Soe. NAt. ii. 78. 
Bremi, pi. ii., fig. 80. 
Fleshy folded leaflats of thwhrijehis mitiea, Meilicuiji), 4c. 
pilosis external. 
PAPA\-E»is, Wis. {Cecidomyia). Walier, I. B. iii. 78. 
Laboulb^ue, Ann. Soe. Ent. Fr., flril ser., vol. v., pi. ; 
Thickened seed-oapsule of Pajun-er Wiaan and P. diil-inm. 
phosis internal. 
PAViDA, ll'(3. (CEcmoMViA). Walker, I. B. iii. 90. 
With C. ticrniikila in leaflets of Frti,nnm excelsior. 
external. 
PBRBioARi*, Lin. |Cecidomyia|. Walker, I. B. 
Zool., 18G9, p. 1706. 
Rolled and thickened leaf of P"lt/ymuiii mi'/i/iil'iii 
iMetamorphosia internal. 
piLiGEBA, ii^. Lie. (Hormomyia). Walker, I. B. iii. 121. MiUlet, Zool., 
2nd aer., p. 1201 ; Ent. Mo. Mag. v. 132; Figured, Ratzeburg | 
Forstinsecten, iii., p!. v., fig. 18. 
Haii-y conical gall on leaf of Futiiis ^iilnii.ii-<i. Metamorphosis 
internal. 
pii.08BLi.ffl, Binnie {Cecidomtu). Proc. N. H. y., Glasgow, iii. 179. 

Boiled leaf-margins at Hieracium pikisetUi. Metamorphosis external. 

piMPiNELLffl, F. Low. (Abphondtlia). Curtis, Farm Insects, p. 416. 

Trail, Scot. Nat. i. 125. Figured, Bremi, pi. i., fig. 22, and 

F. Low, Verb. z.-b. Gesell. Wien. xxiv., pi. ii., fig, 2. 

Inflated seeds of Piinpinella siuifni'i'i, &c. Metamorphosis external. 

PLicATRix, H. Lw, (CEcmoMYii). Trail, Tran?. N. H. 8,, Aberdeen, ' 

1878, p. 60. 

Thickened and folded leaf of Rubus fructicosm and R. cattM. Meta- | 

moiphosia external. 

poJG, Bone, (Hormoiuyia). Walker, I. B. iii. 123 ((/raminicoUi). 

Ears of Poa nemoralU. Metamorphosis internal. 
pruni, Katt. (undescribed). Moncreaff, Eutom, v. 240. Fitch, I 
Entom. X. 30. Figured, Verh. z.-b. Gesell. Wien. xxv., pi. ii., 
fig. 3. 
Pouches on ribs of leaf of Primus spiitosa. Metamorphosis exteruaL ] 
PTAKMiaa;, Vatltit. (Hoemomyia). Walker, I. B. iii. 122. InoLbald, 
Ent. W. Lit. viii. 164. 
Flower-head of Achillea Ptarmwti. Metamoiphosis internal. 
PTBETDIB, Mailer (nndescribed). Ent. Mo. Mag. viii. 99. Trail. Scot. 
Nat. ii. 804; Trans. N. H. S., Aberdeen, 1878, p. 77. 
Thickened and discoloured piunie of Pterin agiiiUtia. 
pYBi, lluucy (Cbcidomyia). Walker, I, B. iii. 89. MiiUer, Gard. 
Ghr., 1870, p. 1054. 
Marginal leaf-rolls of Fijnu cumwunii. Metamorphosis external. 
qnEHcus, Biimie (CBcmouYiA). Proc. N. H. S., Glasgow, iii. 179-81. 

Twisted terminal shoots of oak. Metamorphosis external, 
RANUNCULI, Br. (Ceoidomyia). Fitch, Entom. xiii. 145. ? Figured, 
Bremi, pi. ii., fig. 84. 
Jjeares of Jiatuineidia repefu. Metamorphosis internal. 
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? KHODODENDRi, Valltii (uadeacriLed). Trail, Scot. Nat. ii. 251. 
Terminal bud-like leaf-roaettea of Uhududtiulrov fernujhieum. 
K08AEU, H. Lir. (CeoidomyuJ. Hai'dy, Ann. Mag. N. H. vi. 18fi, 
Walker, I. B. iii. 77. Smitb, Entom. ii. 284. Figured, Friseh, 
Beschr., part Jtii., pi, ii,, tig, 1; Swammerdam, pi. 44, fig. 16; 
and DeGeer, Memoires, vol. vi., pi. 26, figs. 1-4, 
Terminal leaf-rosettes of Salix. Metamorphosis internal. 
BOSAROK, Hardy (CEciDOMVii]. Ann. Mag. N. H. vi. 186. Figured, 
Bremi, pi. U,, fig. 81. 
Folded thiokened leaflet of liosa, MetamoiiJliosis external. 
RUM, //^Bffijer (Lasioptbba). Walker, I. B. iii. 138. Figured, Rdaumm-, 
Memoires, pi. 86, figa, 1-5. 
Stems of Rubus. Metamorphosis internal. 
HuiociB, H. Lk. (DiPLoaia). Walker, I. B. iii. 100. 

Deformed blooma of Bwrnw. 
8ALICETI, H, Lie, (Cecidomyia). Walker, I. B. iii. 90. 

In terminal leaves of Satin; frwjilw with (.'. tenniimlis. Metamor- 
phosis external. 
BALiciNA, Schrk. (CBcmoMYiA). Walker, I. B. iii. 80. Miiller, Ent. 
Mo. Mag. vi. 109. Figured, Friach, Beschr., part iv., pi. xxi., 
figs. 1-4 ; Giraud, Verh. z.-b. GeseU. Wien. xi., pi. svii., fig. 8. 
Terminal leaflets of SalLn alba, &o. Metamorphosia internal. 
BALioiPBRDA, Diifour (CEotDOMYiA). Walker, I. B. iii. 78. Figured, 
Weetwood, Gard. Chron., 1847, p, 588 (C. viinimlU). 
In twigs of Saliu and Populus. Metamorphosis internal. 
BALicis, Sehrk. (Cecidomyia). Hardy, Ann. Mag. N. H, vi. 185. 
Walker, I. B. iii. 77. lachbald, Ent. W. Int. x. CI. Figured, 
DeGeer, Memoirea, vol. vi., pi. 26, flg. 7. 
Multilocular swellings of twigs of Salix caprea, &c. Metamorphoaia 
internal. 
BABOTHAMNi, H. Liv. (Abphondylia). Walter, I. B. iii. 117. MuUer, 
Ent. Ann., 1872, p. 15. Trail, Scot. Nat. ii. 32. 
Bud-shaped galla on twigs of Sarothammis scopurius. Metamor- 
phosis internal. 
BERonsA.Wtz. (Cecidomyia). Walker, I. B. iii. 84. Trail. Soot. Nat. ii. 31. 

Top shoots of Hypericum humi/usum. Metamorphosis external. 
BisYMBBo, Schrk. (CEauJOMYiA). Walker, I. B. ill. 80. Figured, 
Curtis, Gard. Chron., 1846, p. 400. 
Deformed flowers of Barbarea vulgaris. Nasturtium, Sisymbnum, &c. 
Metamorphosis internal. 
TAKi, Inchbald (CEcroowm). Ent. W. Int. x. 7fi ; NaturiUist, 1864, 
p. 79. Miiller, Ent. Mo. Mag. vi. fll. 
Terminal leaf-roaette of Tajnis baccata. Metamorphosis internal. 
TBBMnjAus, H. Lie. (Cbcibomyia). Wallter, I. B. iii. 81. Muller, Ent. 
^L Mo. Mag. vii. 89. Figured, Reaumur, Mem,, pi. 18, figs. 9-12; 

^H Swammerdam, pi. 44, fig. 14; F. Low, Verh. z.-b. GeseU. 

^H Wien. XXV., pi. ii., fig, 2. 

^H Terminal leaves of S'ili.v /rayilis and S. alba. Metamorphosis 
^^ internal and external. 

^H TiLUB, Sc/irt. (undescrihed). TraU, Scot. Nat. v. 214, Figured, 
^H B^aumur, Mem., iii., pi. 34, fig. 7. 

I- . ■ . 
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Thickened marginftl roDs of leaf of Tilm Ettropaa. Metamorplio 
external. 

TORfjATELiA, Bmui' (nndescribed). Trail, Trana. N. H. S., Aberdeen, 
1878, p. 76. Figured, Brenii, pi. i., fig. IS. 
Small rifle -linllet-like galls on upper aide of leaf of FiujM si/lfatica. 
MetomorpbosiB internal. 
TaEMun«, Wu. (Diplobib). Walker, I. B. iii. 114. Figured, Bremi, 
pi. i., fig. 14; F. Low, Verh. z.-b. Gesell. Wien. sxiv., pi. ii., 
fig. 10. 
Leaf and leaf-stalk of Popiihis tremida. MetamorphoBis external. 
TRiFOLu, F. Law. (Cecidomsia). TraQ, Scot. Nat. i. 195. Figured, 
F. Liiw, Verh. z.-b. Gesell. Wien. xsiv., pi. ii., fig. 4. 
Folded leaflet of Trifoimm jirateiisa and T. repens. Metamorpbosis 
internal. 
ULicis, TraU (Asphondyua). Scot. Nat. ii. 172; and Trans. N. H. S., 
Aberdeen, 1878, p. 58. Verrall, Eut. Mo. Mag. li. 224. 
Inflated flower -bud of Ul^^- KarojxEiis. Metamorphosis internal. 
UI.MAMS, Br. (Cecidomyia). Walker, I. B. iii. 88. Kidd., Ent. Mo. 
Mag. iv. 233. Figured, Bremi, pi. i., fig. 15. Ormerod, 
Entom. xi. 12. 
Leaf of Spiraa iilinnria. MetamorphoBis internal. 
UMBBLLATAEUM, F. Low (Abphonhylia). Verh. z.-b. Gesell. Wien. 

Ksvii. 31. See A. ■pimpinetla. 
uancE, I'errh (Cecidoityia). Walker, I. B. iii. 89. Miiller, Ent. Mo. 
Mag. vi. 137. Figured, Swammerdam, pi. 45, flga. 2-5; and ' 
Perris, Ann. 8oo. Ent. Fr., vol. ix. (1840), pi. si., 1. 
Leaf and stem of Vrtiea dioka. Metamoi-phosia external. 
VEEONioai, Viiliot (OEomoMYiA). Halidaj, Ent. Mag. iv. 147. Inoli- 
bald, Eut. W. Int. viii. 196. Figured, Bremi, pi. ii., fig. 28. 
End of leaf of Veranica Ckamadriji. Metamorjihoais internal. 



HYBRIDS AND DEGENERACY. 

Br Ai.FREB Wailly. 

(Mombre-Laurfeat ile la Socifit* d'Acclimatalion dc Paris.) 

Having i-eceived several communications on the subject of 
hybrid species, the last being from HeiT L Hueamann, I will i 
state tlie little I know, and tlie few facts which have come under \ 
my notice. 

Aa is well known, hybrids have been obtained by the crossing ( 
of SmeiintkuB oeeUatvs with S. populi ; also by the crossing of th& I 
different species of Satumia : jryri, s^nni, and carpini ; Pavonia- 
major, Pavonia-media, Pavonia-minor. Hybrids have also been 1 
obtained by the crossing of the oak- silkworms, Aitacua I'ama- ', 
Mai an& A, Pernyi, These hybrids are certainly very interesting \ 
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to the entomologist, but what I wish to consider is whether 
they have any power of reproduction, at least in a state of 
captivity. 

In the South of France we have a very local species of 
Papilio ; P. Alexanor, which, although of the same shape and 
colour as P. Macliaon, has its upper wings very similar to those 
of P. Podalirius. Might not Alexanor, although a distinct and 
well- established species, have been originally the product of a 
natural crossing of Mackaon with Podalirius ? If crossings 
take place in a state of captivity, they may also take place in a 
state of liberty, and produce those species which we find so 
closely allied. 

Yet what I am going to saj' respecting the hybrids of 
A. Yama-Mai and A. Pernyi would go against this possibility of 
new species being permanently obtained by natural crossings, 
but it is well known that in a state of confinement, Lepidoptera 
bred from the same small stock, degenerate to such an extent 
that about the third season the ova obtained become infertile, or 
the young larvse too weak to live. It has been the case with 
several species I have bred, and I should like to hear that this 
was only accidental, and that the same species could be bred in 
confinement on a small scale for a long succession of years 
without showing any signs of degeneracy. With hybrids, 
degeneracj' in a state of captivity would of course be much 
greater than with natural and well-established species. 

From the fact that Lepidoptera, bred from the same small 
stock in a state of confinement, degenerate aud usually become 
extinct in the third year, it must not be concluded that 
consanguinity is the cause of it. Want of space, of pure air, and 
proper food, may probably be the causes. In support of this I 
may mention that M. V. La Perre de Eoo has contributed to the 
'Bulletin de la Societe d'Acclimatation,' several papers of the 
highest interest and importance on " The pretended fatal effects 
of consanguineous alliances," in which the author, after twenty 
years' experience with various species of animals, says that 
consanguinity is not a cause of degeneracy ; that whenever the 
latter takes place it is due to other causes which have not been 
discovered. 

M. La Perre de Koo maintains that degeneracy through 
consanguinity in the human race, as well as in all other auioiaU, 
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is a popular error, entirely unsupported by facts, and that the 
foolish prejudice which attributes all sorts of accidents to 
consanguinity is unworthy of being taken into consideration by 
science, bnt, as he quotes from Lebrun : — 
■' Oa ne detruit pas aibSment 
Le pr^jugS ni I'habitude." 

The reports of M, La Perre de Roo have not yet been 
all published : the first appeared July, 1878; the second, 
January, 1S79; tlie third, September, 1879. The last of these 
contains an account of his experiments on the breeding of 
many species of birds during a long series of years, in 
most cases beginning only witii one couple of the same 
species. The generations obtained never showed any signs of 
degeneracy ; on the contrary, several races were improved by his 
skilful breeding. 

Hybrids of A. Yama-Mai and A. Pernyi, so far as I know, 
have been complete failures respecting the reproduction of the 
species. A few years ago, M. Bigot, one of the best French 
sericulturists, obtained hybrids by crossing the female of 
A. Yama-Mai with the male of A. Pernyi, and vice versa, but 
these races are now extinct. Yet the larvte and moths were fine 
and large. The late Mr. Andrew Murray showed me, in 1876, 
magnificent specimens of these hybrids which he had obtained 
from M. Bigot. These hybrids, like those obtained by other 
entomologists, hybernated in the pupa state. Had the hybrid 
come into existence in a state of nature, and in warm countries 
where the parent insects could live entirely in a wild state, would 
tJie said hybrids have had the power of reproduction, and would 
they have continued to live as distinct species? This of course 
it is, as yet, impossible to answer. 

M. E. Berce, author of the ' Faune entomologique Fran^aiae' 
and other works, and who is a most expeiienced French 
entomologist, also had hybrid Yavia- Mai-Pernyi, which, I was 
told, had been in existence for a few years. M. Berce gave me 
in Paris (I believe during the winter of 1875) some nineteen 
cocoons of this hybrid species ; they were so thin that they could 
hardly be called cocoons. Evidently the insect was in the last 
stage of its existence, for I only obtained one femnle moth, which 
paired with a male Pernyi. The larvte, when hatched, were 
endieh black, Hke Pernyi, and had no resemblance to Yama-AIai. 
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They had returned to the type Pernyi, which is the stronger of 
the two. The other cocoons contained dead larvie or dead pupse. 

At a meeting held at the Society of Arts on the 25th of April, 
1^79, during the discussion which followed the interesting 
lecture delivered by Mr. Thomas Wardle, on the wild silks of 
India, I heard something about another hybrid which had been 
obtained in Bombay. The statement made by Mr. A. Rogers 
was as follows : — " A curious fact came under my notice. There 
was a man in Bombay, a barber, who made a most remarkable 
discovery with regard to Tusser silk. He showed me the 
produce of silk which had been spun by a hybrid worm, produced 
between the common Indian Tusser worm and what he said was 
the Japanese Yama-Mai. "Whether that was the case I cannot 
say, but he certainly showed me two worms which were about the 
size of my little finger, and he informed me that the silk produced 
was much freer from tannin than the indigenous Tusser found in 
the jungle. He showed me some specimens, and, so fai' as I could 
judge, the hybrid silk was far superior to the other. Mr. MoroB 
assured me that this hybrid would feed on the commonest trees 
in the country." 

Mr. Wardle, in commenting upon the above statement, said, 
he doubted whether Mr. Rogers was correct, because the Yama- 
Mai was a Japanese species which was an oak-feeder, whereas the 
Tusser worm fed on very dissimilar food. Mr. Wardle said the 
Tusser cocoons contained no tannin or woody matter. 

With regaid to Mr. Wardle's asseilion, I must say that the 
Tusser worm, like most other wild silk-producers, is essentially 
polyphagous, and that last year it was reared on oak by several 
entomologists, and on hornbeam by Mr. P. H. Gosse. 

Another hybrid between Yama-Mai and Pernyi was also 
mentioned in 187b, but, as for some reasons it has not yet come 
into the public domain, I can only quote from the discoverer of 
this wonderful hybrid, who is M. Bourdier, of Montboyer, France. 
After speaking of the merits of Yama-Mai, and the advantages 
enjoyed by Pernyi over Yama-Mai, he thus speaks of his Perny- 
Yama : — " This fruitful hybrid has over its parents the immense 
advantage of being perfectly hardy ; it will resist a temperature 
of 0' centigrade (freezing-point), and will eat even dried-up 
leaves if they are not brittle. There is a second brood each year 
if the breeder, by artificial means, hastens the emergence uf the 
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moths from the hybemating cocoons. Eggs scattered in the 
country will for ever people our oak-forests with this silk- 
producer, which can hardly dogenerate. A mere ' deJocaliaation ' 
of a few miles, which the moths will cross over with a single 
stroke uf their powerful wings, will be sufficient for their 
regeneracy." 

Such is the short sketch (which I have translated freely from 
the original French) of this hybrid which has been denominated 
by Monsieur Bourdier, " Perny-Yama de Monthayer." 

I may mention that for several years I have obtained paii-ings 
of different species: — Pernyi (male) with Polyphemua (female); 
Cecropia (male) with Cynthia (female), several times ; Cecrojna 
(male), with Gloveri (female) ; Cecropia (male) with Polyphemus 
(female), several times; but in all such cases the eggs were 
infertile Crossings of Attacws Pyri with Cecropin have proved 
equally fruitless. 

110, CUpImm Road, S.W., June, ISflO. 
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THE TORTRICBS OF SURREY, KENT, AND SUSSEX. 

By Walter P. Wbhton. ■ 

(Coatiimed from p. 133.) 

Olindia ulmana. Hub.— A local and uncommon species. The 
imago appears towards the end of June and in July among elm, 
hazel, and alder, and flies freely in the afternoon sunshine. A 
few years ago I met with this insect commonly among some 
alders, but it is very difficult to see on the wing ; and I found the 
best plan was to he down, when they were easily discernible 
against the sky. The localities are Tilgate Forest, Haslemere, 
and Hastings; Box. Hill, Esher; and Folkestone. 

Seviasia spiniana, F. v. R. — Local, but much more plentiful 
some seasons than others. The imago appears in July and 
August, and flies in the afternoon sunshine. It should be looked 
for among blackthorn hedges ; and has occurred at Darenth and 
Birch Woods ; Croydon, "West Wickham, Mickleham, Ashstead ; 
and Tilgate Forest. 

S. janthinaitn, Dup. — Distributed throughout among hawthorn 
hedges. The imago appears in July and August, and flies in the 
jnorniug and afternoon sunshine. The larva is said to feed in the 
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ripe berries of the hawthorn late in the autumii, and to hybernate 
i silken cocoon on the surface of the ground. 

S. TuJiUana, Zell. — Not uncommon where its food-plant, the 
wild carrot (Daucm carota), occuis. The imago appears in July 
and August, and flies in the sunshine ; it is more abundant near 
the coast. The larva feeds in the autumn in the seed-heads of 
the wild carrot ; hybernates and pupates in the spring. The 
localities are Croydon, Mickteham, Box Hill, Sander stead 
Darenth, Gravesend, Deal, Dover, Canterbury, and Folkestone 
Worthing, Eastbourne, Brighton, &c. 

iS. Wceberana, Schiif. — Abundant in all orchards and fruit 
gardens. The larva feeds on the inner bark of all kinds of fruit 
trees, and also common laurel. The imago appears continuously 
throughout the summer, and may be found at rest on the sterna 
of the fruit trees ; and also captured on the wing at dusk. 

Coccyx strobilella, Linn. — Distributed among spruce firs. 
The larva feeds in the spruce fir cones, which should be gathered 
during the winter. The imago appears in May. This insect is 
more easily reared than captured. 

C. aplendidiUaiia, Guen.— Common throughout among oaks. 
The imago appears in April and May, and flies in the afternoon 
sunshine ; and is very partial to the flowers of the holly ; it is 
also to be found on the trunks of the trees. The larva feeds on 
oak ; and I have bred this species in plenty from galls when 
rearing Ephippiplwra obscurana, but I am inclined to think the 
larva only entered the galls for pupation. 

C. vernana, Knga. — Named by Dr. Knaggs (E. M. M. iv. 123), 
from three specimens taken by Mr. E. G. Meek, in Darenth Wood, 
towards the end of March, 1866, T am not aware of its subsequent 
occurrence, and am iuc lined to believe the examples above 
mentioned to be small specimens of E. obscurana, to which 
Dr. Knaggs' description applies equally well. Nothing is known 
of its earlier stages. 

C. argyrana, Hub. — Abundant among oaks in April and May. 
The imago is to be found at rest on the trunks of the trees. 

C, pygvueana. Hub. — The imago appears in April and May 
among fir trees, and is very scarce in this country. It has, 
I believe, occurred sparingly in Surrey. 

C. kyrciniana, Uslar.— Not uncommon among spruce firs. 
The imago flies freely at dusk in May and June. M-t.CI.Ql, 
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Ban'att has found the larva laying the leaves of the spnice 
parallel with the shoot, and feeding in a small web. It 1 
occuri'ed at Sevenoaks, Tunbridge Wells, and near Dover; 
Tilgate Forest, Uckfield ; Croydon, West Wiekham ; &c. 

C. nanana, Treit. —Wilkinson writes: "The imago appears 
ill June in abundance among spruce firs, and occurs wherever 
those trees grow, in the South of England." I have never been 
fortunate enough to meet with this insect, except single speci- 
mens, and therefore do not agree in its being at all a common 
species. It has been taken at Croydon, Sevenoaks, and Tilgate 
Forest. 

Hemimene _fivibriana, Steph. — The imago is not uncommon 
among oaks in March, April, and the earlj' part of May. It is to 
be obtained by beating the branches into an umbrella or net, and 
drops very quickly when disturbed. The lai-va feeds on the oak, 
and puptitea in galls, between dead leaves, in crevices in the bark, 
and similar situations. 

Jtetiiiia buoUana, Schiff.^Common among various kinds of 
firs. The larva hatches in the autumn ; and when the bud starts 
in the spring feeds actively upwards, eating out the entire centre 
of the shoot, and then descends into the old wood to pupate. 
The imago appears iu June and July. It occurs throughout these 
counties. 

R. pinicolana, Dbld. — Of similar habits to the preceding 
species, but much scarcer. The imago appears later, and is 
more sluggish in its movements. It is to be distinguished from 
R. bvoliana by its straighter costa, longer and more pointed fore 
wings, and by the brighter colour and more silvery markings and 
appearance. It has occurred at Tunbridge Wells, Dartford ; 
Hastings, Uckfield, Tilgate Forest; Croydon, West Wiekham. 

R. turionana. Hub. — The imago appears towards the end of 
April and in May among Scotch firs {Pinus sylvestris), and flies 
at dusk. The larva feeds in the central shoot, eating out the 
centre, and when full fed either retires into the old wood or 
wanders away to pupate. The lavvcn should be looked for early 
in April, and are full fed when R. pinivorana lar\'ie are only about 
half-sized, It has occurred at Croydon, Weybridge, West Wiek- 
ham, Shirley; Haslemere, Uckfield; Birch Wood, Tunbridge 
Wells, and Sevenoaks. 

R. pinivorana, Zell. — Commoner than the former speoieBt 
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The imago appears in May and June among Scotch firs. The 
larvfie feed in the shoots, but seem to prefer the side shoots rather 
than the central one, and should be collected about the end of 
April. Besides the localities named for the preceding species it 
has occurred at Lewisham, and near Dover. 

jR. sylvestrana, Curt. — Eather local. The larva feeds in the 
shoots of the stone pine {Pinus pined) and other pines in March 
and April, and its presence can be detected by the pellet of frass 
ejected by the larva from its tunnel, and which remains afl&xed to 
the infected shoot. The imago appears in June and July, and 
has occurred at Croydon and West Wickham, and I have met 
with a single specimen in this neighbourhood. 

Carpocapsa splendana, Hub. — Not uncommon in oak woods 
in July and August, when the imago flies freely at dusk ; and is 
also to be obtained by beating. The specimens vary considerably 
in size. The larva feeds in acorns in the autumn, but I have 
never succeeded in rearing the insect. It occurs generally 
throughout these counties. 

C grossana, Haw. — The imago should be looked for among 
beeches in June and July, flying round the trees at dusk; but it 
is not common. The larva feeds in the beech mast on the seeds, 
and is not easy to rear. 

G, pomoneUa, Linn. — Common in all apple orchards. The 
life-history is as follows : — The egg is laid in the calyx of the 
apple, and hatches shortly after the young apple is found ; the 
larva eating its way to the core, devours the pips, and makes its 
egress on the opposite side to which it entered. If two apples are 
on a bunch the larva passes from one to the other. It occasionally 
attacks nuts in a similar way. The imago is to be met with freely 
at dusk in June and July, flying round the trees. 

Opadia Funehrana^ Treit. — The imago of this insect is very 
rare, while the larva is not at all uncommon in some seasons in 
gardens and orchards, feeding inside plums and damsons. The 
imago appears in June. The larva is full fed in the autumn, when 
it retires to pupate, but does not accomplish the change until 
the following spring. In confinement they should be supplied 
with bits of cork, chips of bark, &c., of which they will eagerly 
avail themselves. 

Putney, June, 1880. 

(To be continued.) 
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STIGMONOTA SGOPAIIIANA, H.-S.: A TORTRIX NEW TO 
THE BRITISH FAUNA. 
Br J. B. H0DQKIN8ON. 
During the last week in April and first week in May I bred six 
speeimens of a splendid Tortrix new to me, which at first sight I 
thought were very large Lithocalietis tdmifolieUa. They came out 
of my reaiing pot, in which I was breeding NepticuUi sorbiella from 
the mountain ash. At first I set them down in my own mind as 
from queer larvie which I got last July from the Sorbtis, which I 
collected, thinking they might produce Epigraphin Steinkellneriella. 
However, when I sent both sexes to Mr. C. G. Barrett he thought 
there must be a mistake, as the larvse of the genus Stigmonota ai'e not 
cone or fruit-eaters. I at once bethought me, more especially when 
Scopariana was mentioned by the name, that I had been heating 
broom at the same time I was beating the Sorhtis. This broom 
was a few yards from my house, at Dutton, bo most likely the larvie 
got mixed up. I must try this season to find more, but the broom 
is a very scarce plant in that district, S, scopariana is quite us 
brilliant a species as Choreules sdntilulana, and is a grand 
addition to our fauna. 

PreatoQ, Laocaaliire, June, lb80. 
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Chcebocampa nebu at Crieff. — In a small collection of 
British insects made by Mr. W. Grant, of Strathearn, Crieff, 
I tind among other things, chiefly common, a very fair specimen 
of C nerii. It was found in 1873 by Mr. Grraut's gardener 
among some grass which he was cutting, probably about July. 
The owner of the specimen was aware that it was an oleander 
hawk, but was quite ignorant of its rarity. I have thought it 
worth while to send you this note as, apart from the scarcity of 
the species, I am informed by Dr. Buchanan White that it 
has never been recorded from Scotland before. — Gilbert H. 
Raynok; School-house, Cries', Perthshire, June 14, ia80. 

Achonycta ai.ni. — I took a fine specimen of ^. o/ni, at rest 
on an oak tree in Repton Shrubs, on the 18th of June.-^. E. 
Nqwebb; Burton- on-Trent. 
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AcEONTOTA ALNi. — Oc Juiie 9th, wliilst staying at Lyndhurst, 

I took a very fine specimen of this rare species, which I dislotiged 
from a beech tree.^LEwia F. Hill; 4, Craven Terrace, Ealiug, 
June 11, 1880. 

Captures of Lepidoptera ra ICest. — During Whitsuntide I 
collected, in compftny with Mr. .J. P. Barrett, of Peckham, in the 
neighbourhood of Higham, Kent. Though in the daytime the 
weather was fine and warm, there was a constant east wind, which 
made the nights very cold. Nothing whatever came to sugar, and 
very little indeed was on the wing. Of butterflies Satyrus ^-Egeria 
was plentiful in the rides, with an occasional Antkocharis Carda- 
mines, Syricthus alveolus &.C., with lai-vse of Arge Galathea 
common, and Thecla W-Album scarce. Of moths Corycia tami- 
nata was common, and we got a nice series ; and Eurymene 
dolahraria, Ephyra omicronaria, Antielea derivata, Notodonta 
camelina, Teeniocampa gracilis, Henninia barbalis, and others also 
occurred. Amongst larvie we were more fortunate. Nola 
albuhilis was not uncommon, but still very small ; and the beauti- 
ful larva of Toxocainpa paatmum we collected full fed, commonly 
from Vicia. Those of Pterophoi-us rhododactylus were very small, 
and although we found one bush with plenty on, they were gene- 
rally scarce, probably from the absence on most bushes of any 
rosebuds. Other larvse included Euthemonia russula, Ourapteryx 
sambucata, Triphtena fimbria, freely full grown ; Epunda viminalis 
in profusion on the sallows, with many other species. — Geo. T. 
PoRKiTT, Highroyd House, Huddersfield, May, 1880. 

Captures in STAPFOKDaeiRE. — On the 8th of this month 
(May) I was out insect-hunting and again ca.ptm-eA Epuiidanigra, 
a female. This makes the fourth year I have taken one in the 
early part of May, all females ; I have not found one in the 
autumn. It was only just emerged from pupa, being full of a 
pinky juice. It was taken from a whitethorn, the same tree I 
took one from last year. I also captured two Notodonta dodonaa, 
the first I have taken in this district. Noetua plecta and 
Euplexia lucipara are plentiful and in fine condition, owing 
perhaps to the dry weather. — S. Bradbdry; Abbots Bromley, 
Staffordshire, May 24, 1880. 

LiTHOSiA KDBRiCOLLiS IN Wales. — On May aotb, I found 
L. rubricoilis at Llanrwst, in North Wales. — J. W. Bentleit; 
Castieton, near Manchester, June, 1880. , 
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NoTODONTA TBEPiDA IS CORNWALL. — When down in Cornwall 
last September, I caught on an oak-tree the larva of Notodonta 
trepida. It was crawling down the tree, apparently about to bury 
itself. The moth emerged about the 10th of this month. The 
place we found it was about five miles from Liskeard. This is a 
new locality for this species, as far as I can find out. — Will iam 
H, Kynaston ; Montpellier Lodge, Cheltenham, May 25, 
1S80. 

Notodonta Chaonia. — I have the pleasure of recording the 
appearance of the above species here this season, having bred the 
imago from a pupa found last autnmn at the foot of an oak. — 
Alfred Wood, Westmeston Place, Westmeston, Sussex. 

Ahgyresthia .erariella eeed. — From larvae collected last 
August, at the Bushes, near Mnuchester, feeding in the berries 
of mountain-ash, I have just bred a series of Argyresthia israrieUa. 
Plenty of A. conjugella are emerging, but no intermediate forms 
have yet appeared. Mrariella is certainly a species. The males 
and females copulate freely, but never yet have been observed to 
do so with A. conjugella. I am sorry to say that this insect is 
not likely to be abundant. — J. H. Threlfall ; Preston, June 3, 
1880. 

Nemophora pilblla. — I have turned up Nemophora pilella 
this season ; I never possessed the species before. I took a fine 
aeries in a fir wood, among Vaccinium, on the moors above 
Stoneyhui'St College. Some specimens I have seen doing duty 
in collections for Pilella are Nemophora Sckwarziella. This species 
is totally distinct when fine specimens are seen, the hind wings 
being much darker than in SchwarzleUa, and the fore wings more 
reticulated, like N. metaxella, and more rounded. Let anyone 
who has taken the lazy SchwarzieUa take Pilella ; he will soon 
find out how much more wind it takes to blow Pilella down into 
the net to box. I expect it is nearly always blowing on the high 
moors, so the insect has learned to be more vigorous and active, 
to maintain its position in nature ; it also runs about in the box, 
like Tinea pellionella. There can be no doubt the larva will be a 
Vaccinium feeder. Mr. Stainton says Zeller used to take it at 
Glogan, in fir woods, among bilberry. Mr. Stainton also says he 
has seen but very few British specimens.— J. B. Hodqkikson; 
Preston, June, 1880. 
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MiCRO-LEPiDOPTERA BRED THIS SEASON. — From larvsB Collected 
in Epping Forest last autumn, in April I reared from oak 
LithocoUetis cramerella and L. quercifolietla in plenty, but very 
few L. lanantella. From hornbeam, L. carpmicolella came out 
freely, with a few L. tenella. From birch, L. ulmifoliella and 
Omix betidavorella ; but considering the quantity of larvae 
collected the number of moths have been small. From a 
Lithocolletis larva, mining the leaves of a species of wild plum, I 
have reared about twenty moths, which appeared different from 
anything I possessed. These I sent to Mr. Stainton for identifi- 
cation, and I quote his reply : — ** I regret that I cannot determine 
them at all to my satisfaction ; they are not L. spinicolella ; they 
come nearest to some I received from Frankfort, bred from 
apricot." Elachista poella was so common on Hackney Marsh 
that I collected in April about a hundred pupae one evening ; and 
JS. nigreUa = Gregsonella swarmed about a mile from Hoe Street 
Station, on the roadside leading to Chingford, the middle of May. 
— W. Machin; 22, Argyle Road, Carlton Square, E., June, 1880. 

Captures in Shetland. — Mr. E. G. Meek, with his usual 
enterprise, has sent one of his assistants to collect Lepidoptera, &c., 
in the Shetland Isles, for the whole of this season. He reports, 
after two months' absence, that he has captured some very 
beautiful varieties of Hepialus humuli^ and also varieties of 
n. velleda. There may possibly exist a boreal species of the 
genus Hepialus in Shetland. If such is the case we may find it, 
on his return, amongst the H, velleda he mentions. As usual in 
our northern islands the wind and wet are the chief enemies of the 
entomologist, for Mr. Meek*8 collector had not seen a single 
butterfly, and only two Geometers, viz. Eupithecia venosata and 
Larentia salicata, — John T. Carrington ; Royal Aquarium, S.W., 
June, 1880. 

Stauropus fagi. — This season seems to have been ex- 
ceptionally favourable to the production of Stauropus fag% in 
Epping Forest and elsewhere. Mr. T. Eedle has obtained ten in 
five mornings* work, by searching on the trunks of beeches. A 
considerable number of others have also been taken at Epping, 
including a very dark variety of the female, taken by T. Eedle, 
junior. Other specimens have been bred from larvae taken last 
deason. Examples have also been found at Leith Hill, West 
Wickham, &c. — John T. Carrington; Westminster, June, 1880. 
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A USE OP THE HOOK TO THE TIBIM OP THE FORE-LEGS OP 

Hylobids abietis, — A short time ago a number of the above- 
mentioned weevila were aent me relatively to much harm they 
were doing in one locality, in Scotland; and tifter they had been 
imprisoned for some days, having nothing more suitable at hand, 
I placed a few specimens of half-grown spruce-galla, with young 
eoft leaves on thera, in the box with the Hylobius for food. They 
set to work greedily, and speedily cleared what was eatable; but 
in the case of one weevil, a soft young leaf which it had severed 
was crushed firmly into the end of the jaw, the piece of leaf 
sticking out most inconveniently behind. The weevil rubbed the 
extremity of the rostrum to and fro over the back of another, but 
this did no good, and no efforts shook the half " needle " loose, 
till, whether by instinct or haphazard I do not know, it applied 
the hook of the tibia of the left leg repeatedly, and so successfully 
that very shortly the piece of leaf was loosened and fell. Possibly 
this use of the hook is well known, but it was new to me, and 
was such a pretty sight I venture to offer a few lines on the 
subject. — E. A. Obmehod; Spring Grove, laleworth, W., June 1, 
1880. 

Phytomyza lateralis, Fall. : a beneficent Dipteron. — 
In the spring of 1875 I had ten acres of red clover which was 
smothered with groundsel. In April of that year I was somewhat 
surprised to see a very great deal of the groundsel dying away 
before it seeded. Upon examination, the cause of this was found 



I to be a small dipterous maggot feeding in the pith of the lower ^M 

part of the stems. I collected many of these affected plants, and ^M 

bred, about the middle of May, a quantity of the little flies, which I ^M 

then sent to the late Mr. Newman, but he could not get them named. ^M 

They pupated in the stems. Mr. E. H. Meade, to whom I have ^M 

just lately sent a specimen, tells me it is Phytomyza lateralis of ^| 



Fallen. I wished for its determination, as the larvre have 
appeared in some abundance. Last winter groundsel came up 
very thickly in some early-sown wheat; this was hoed twice, but 
much of the weed still lived, and it is now dying away, owing to 
the attacks of these little stem-feeding larvo3. Groundsel (Senecio 
vulgaris) is a troublesome weed on our good heavy land when in 
high condition. It is difficult to correctly determine these little 
Muscida; with P. latei'alia there appears to be confusion. 
Kaltenbach says it lives in the stems of nettle {Urtica dioica), 
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vervain (yerhena offi^cinalis), and Centaurea Jacea; also in the 
seed-heacls of Chrysanthemum inodonim (Pflanzenfeinde, pp. 339 
and 387). Harris also bred it from the receptacle of the 
chiysanthemum, and Curtis from Antheviis Cotula (Brit. Ent., 
a93) ; while Bouche gives Meigen's lateralis as mining the leaves 
of hound's -tongue [Cynoglossum ojicinale and G. furcatum) 
{Stett. Ent, Zeit., yiii., 143). I have found the homid's-tongue 
leaf-miner here, and Mr. luehhald has bred the chamomile seed* 
head fly (Field, xlviii., 471 ; Oct 21st, 1876) ; hut surely these are 
not identical with the beneficent groundsel-destroyer.— Edward 
A. Fitch; Maldon, Essex, April 37, 1880. 

Pea enemies, — With me the great pea-crop enemy of this 
year took a somewhat different form from last (cf. Entom. 
xii. 194). I had twenty acres of November-sown peas intended 
for early podding, and which until April looked perhaps the best 
crop in the neighbourhood. Throughout that month they have 
suffered severely from the attacks of Tipida larvie. These 
destmctive larvte were so numerous that I frequently found four or 
five around the root of one pea. They completely bark the 
plant just at the surface, and rather below it, leaving only the 
woody fibre for its support. It is almost unnecessary to say how 
very much this attack weakens all, and completely kills many, of 
the plants. Tipula larvte were also very abundant and destructive 
in the wheat this year, especially where it is after clover. — Edward 
A. Fitch ; Maldon, Essex. 

Laev« of STHATiojirs m Winter. — I do not remember ever 
to have seen it stated in what condition the aquatic Stratiomidce 
pass the winter months. The following note on the subject may 
be of interest: — I have a box which, in the summer, I use as a 
receptacle for aquatic lavvEe. I place in it, at the bottom, sand 
and atones and some water-weeds, and keep it filled with water. 
During the past wiuter this box was emptied and placed in 
a cellar, but the sand was not removed, and consequently became 
dry. On getting this box out, towards the end of March, I was 
surprised to find amongst the sand a larva of Stratioviys, which 
showed signs of vitality. On placing this larva in water I found 
it was alive, and it soon became sufficiently active to move the 
organs of its mouth with the peculiar motion characteristic of the 
insect when in search of food. It buried itself in the stones at 
the bottom, leaving only a small portion of its body exposed, and 
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a, bubble of air was attached to the aperture at the extremity of ita ' 
tail. Indeed the insect seemed not to have suffered from its 
sojourn in the sand, where it must have lain for some three 
months at least. 1 may mention that I have seen it stated, 
in a standard work, that the food of these larvffi is supposed to 
consist of animalculffi, but it appears to me that they are 
vegetable feeders, subsisting upon the Confervse which abound in 
stagnant pools. Perhaps some of your correspondents will 
inform me on this point. ^Abbott G. Lakee; 4, Endwell Road, 
BrocMey Rise, Brockley, S.E., April 28, 1880. 

A Successful Moth-trap. — I have been using a contrivance 

this season which will really repay one for the trifling trouble and 

expense involved in its construction. It consists first of a gallon 

glass jar, heavily charged with cyanide of potassium. To the 

top of this is fitted a funnel, the spreading mouth of which opens 

at right angles to the axis of the poisoned jar. The lower end 

of the funnel is four or five inches below the mouth of the jar, 

and has an opening three inches in diameter, the funnel mouth 

being twelve or thirteen inches across. Opposite the mouth of 

the funnel, and on the opposite side of the jar, is soldered to the 

funnel a sheet of tin so bent as to thoroughly enclose a lamp. 

The lamp is supported by a piece of tin hinged to the outer edge 

of this projection. The lamp being placed in position, the 

tin support is made to rest upon the projecting part of the jar 

below its neck. Immediately in fi'ont of the light is placed 

a sheet of miea. The whole contrivance is placed within a tight 

wooden bos, and a tin flap is also arranged above the lamp 

chimney as a precaution against an undesired conflagration. 

The moth, attracted by the light, flies into the mouth of the 

funnel, is stopped by the mica, and, after fluttering a very short 

time, is so far overcome by the fumes of the potassium as to fall 

within the poisoned jar, whence it cannot emerge. A projecting 

lip of an inch or so in height is soldered to the lower edge of the 

mouth of the funnel in such a way as to catch any insect that 

L falls outside the mouth of the jar. It thus is most likely to 

H return to the light. I have taken with this contrivance hundreds 

H of Noctuidffi and Coleoptera, among the former many things- — I 

H especially among the Tineidse — entirely new to my cabinet. — 

H G. B. Webtcott ; in Annual Keport of the Entomological Society J 

^t of the Province of Ontario, 1879. 
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ZOMASPILIS MARGINARIA. 



No. 1. 






No. 2. 



ZOKABPILIS MAKOINABIA. 



No. 8. 



Thinking you might like to figure some of the varieties of 
this very pretty and variable moth, I have selected three specimens 
of the light varieties. No. 1 was captured some years ago near 
Great Stanmore, Middlesex, by myself; No. 2, also near the same 
place in a swampy hollow, formerly a reservoir of water for 
the supply of the grounds of Cannon's Park, Little Stanmore ; 
No. 3 was captured near Maidstone, Kent, in 1878. 

Fjikdekick Bond. 
Staines, Middlesex, July, 1880. 



LOCALITIES FOR BEGINNERS. 
By John T. Carrington, F.L.S. 

No. VIII.— WICKEN. 

For the entomplogist who is not afraid of work, and who is 
no mere dilettante, ** The Fens " probably afford the richest of all 
localities for Lepidoptera in this country. Amongst fen-lands, 
Wicken still retains its virgin soil and flora, unspoilt by drainage 

7. 
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or cultivation. It is there every beginner may see that most 
beautiful of our butterflies, Papilio Mackaon, in a state of nature. 
To those who are denied the opportunities of seeing the diurnal 
Lepidoptera of the tropics, it is some consolation to observe this 
handsome creature saihng along, or sunning itself on some 
uncommon mai'sh flower. Such a sight cannot fail to give 
pleasure to one with an appreciation of nature, whether be be 
entomologist or botanist, 

Wicken Fen is to be found near the north bank of the River 
Cam, some fifteen or sixteen miles below Cambridge, and near to 
the small village of Upware. The best way to get from London is 
by Great Eastern Railway to Waterbeach Station, which is a little 
distance after passing Cambridge. We are lien some five miles 
from Wicken Fen ; but we have taken the precaution to write to 
Mr. William Denson, mine host of the little inn at Upware, bear- 
ing the odd sign of " Five Miles from Anywhere." We have 
written with the primary object of securing one or two of the 
limited number of beds to be there obtained ; and, secondly, to 
ask him to meet the train with his conveyance that he may drive 
us and our luggage to his hospitable house. To one who has 
never before visited the feus, this drive is of interest, for it 
is through a most characteristic piece of cultivated fen-land, 
which has been reclaimed from what must have been at one time 
a very extensive tract of marsh. Wide and deep ditches are on 
each side of the road, while beyond is a broad expanse of perfectly 
flat landscape, relieved only by clumps and rows of tall poplar 
trees to be seen here and there in the distance. It is well we are J 
riding, for the long straight roads, with such monotonous scenery, 
would sadly discourage a pedestrian. In about an hour we are at 
our journey's end, and, after the adventure of all being ferried 
across the river, we find Mrs, IJenson awaiting us with a savoury 
and thoroughly country dinner, for which our long journey has 
prepared us. 

Naturally our first question on arrival is about Wicken Fen. 
It is pointed out to us, and, from a little distance, appears like a 
brown overgrown meadow. We start away to om' work and take 
the road from the river, and, passing a few houses, we i 
to some ash trees on our right. These are quite historical i 
entomologists' annals. About 1S50 it was here Mr. Bond tookai 
sugar Acronycta ttrigosa, in company with Cidaria aaglttata, bol 
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ftt that time very rare ; and, flj'iiig over the oats jwat over 
the fence, he also took the then new Cosvwpteryx Lienii/ielia. 
In the same field he also took the very rare Argyrolepia Schreiber- 
siana, and, for the first time, discovered Eupithecia viminata, then 
supposed to feed upon osiers (Salix viminalis), but now known to 
feed on the flowers of the VaUrian, Passing these ash trees we 
come to a gate leading on to a. wide bank ; following this we arrive 
at a small pumping- engine, and opposite tliia we may cross the 
ditch into the fen proper. 

On entering the fen we find that our first impression of a 
brown meadow gives way to a more pleasant one, when we see 
that the growth consists of many marsh plants seldom foimd in 
such abundance. Conspicuous amongst these are sedges, reeds, 
yellow iris [Ins pseudo-acoms), yellow loosestrife [Lysimaehia 
vulgaris), purple loosestrife {Lythrum salicaria), comfrey (Sym- 
phytum officinale), meadow-sweet {Spiraa ulmaria), meadow rue 
(Tkaliclrum Jlavum), dwarf sallows, and hog's-fennel (Peiicedanum 
paltistre), the food-plant of Papilio Mackaon larvte. In addition to 
these plants are several rarer and interesting species, especially 
of the genus Hanuncidtis. As may be understood, the fen is 
frequently very wet, even in summer during some seasons. It is 
intersected with deep ditches, and surrounded by broader dykes, 
locally known as "loads." On these may be seen the long naiTow 
fen-boats laden with peat for fuel or with cut and dried sedge, 
which is used in the district for bedding for cattle or for thatching. 
The total extent of Wicken Fen is about three miles long by one 
mile broad. 

Should we, on our visit, have the bad luck to meet with wet or 
windy weather we shall fare badly with our captures. There is no 
shelter from the wind, which sweeps across the broad expanse of 
country with such force as to make flight impossible for all but 
the strongest insects. Should we, however, be more favoured 
with a warm sunny day any time between the end of June and 
end of July, we shall soon get a sight of the beautiful "swallow- 
tail" bntterfiies. 

When perfect insects are scarce we shall find plenty to 
occupy us at the various times of the summer season with 
looking for larvse. I will name a few of the many species we may 
expect, although, of course, not all at once, but each in its turn, 
which may be easily ascertained. On the sedges Orgyla ccenosa used 
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to occur sometimes in abundauce, but of late years it seems to havfi' 
become very rare ; last season, only one specimen being noticed bo 
far as I can ascertain from those who visited the fen. In June and 
July the larvfe of various Leiicanida may be found at night on the 
reeds {Phragmites communis) ; those of L. pudorina not being un- 
common. The perfect insects of this genus are sometimes in gi-ealt. 
abundance, flying over the herbage after dusk Liter in the season. 
In the stems of the reeds the larvie of Macrogaater arutidinis feed 
vith those of Leucania }ikragmilidi» and Chilo 2>hragmiteUus. A 
good way of collecting the imagines of these species is to examine 
the freshly-cut reed and sedge stalks at night with a lantern. 
They are then often found just after emerging from the pupa- 
cases. This applies to other species, such as the scarce and 
variable Senta iilrte, although at another period of summer. 
Callimorpha domimtla is another curious case of an abundant 
insect becoming rare in this locality. A few years ago it wa» 
common at Wicken ; tlie larvfe could be found in spring feeding 
upon almost every species of plant growing there, but apparently 
most preferring the meadow-sweet. It is now no longer common ; 
in fact, in some seasons, being quite scarce. In June the larvee of 
Chelonia caja abound upon the comfrey ; a large number may be 
taken on a single sunny morning. On the bedstraw (Galium) 
Ckeerocamjia elpenor may be found also as a larva, while upon the 
sedge, Simyra venosa is frequently in numbers, Sesia bembe- 
ci/ormis may be found boring the sallow stems, and the great fat 
Inrvffi of Lasioeampa quercifolia stick closely under blackthorn 
steins by day. Saturnia carpini are common on meadow-sweet 
and sallow in early autumn. All the larvffi mentioned should be 
cidlected, if possible, for many fine varieties have been bred from 
the fen-lands. 

During the last few seasons the chief mode of collecting 
Lepidoptera in the fens has been with light. This has been 
found' by far the most successful means used for making large 
" bags " of rare and local species which could not be allured by 
the charms of " sugar," or indeed any other bait. The way to 
proceed is to get a " lighthouse," which may he obtained at one 
of the shops where we buy our other entomological apparatus. It 
consists of a glass case some two feet square affixed on 
pule about six feet high. In this glass case are placed two or four 
paraffin lamps, as large as can be conveniently managed. Thi 
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lamps are lighted when the dnrkiiessof night has set in. After 
we have placed our lighthouse in a conspicuous place nhich will 
command a good area of the fen, behind our lighthouse, or more 
correctly, to windward, we must spread a sheet stretched on two 
poles. This has a double advantage of sheltering our lamps 
from the wind, while at the same time it forms to some extent a 
reflector and convenient background on which to see any specimens 
which fly past the lanteni. Having selected our ground and got 
all in order we light our lamps. At tlie same time it will be aa well 
to light our pipes, and, if we can also muster some " yarn " about 
the great catches of other people, it may encourage us, for we 
must not expect all the good things in the first hour. Watching 
a light for Lepidoptera is a fine exercise for our patience. We 
may have to wait an hour— even two, three, or more hours — 
before our first insect appears; on some nights indeed our 
visitors do not come at all. But when they do come, as said the 
historian of John Gilpin, 

" May I be there to see." 

Nearly all groups of Lepidoptera have been known to visit 
the light in a single night, even butterflies. The rule for such a 
night seems little understood as yet, and we can recommend no 
better subject for the study of our readers. An apparently good 
night frequently pioduces little or nothing, while sometimes those 
collectors who have had the patience or perseverance to stay 
through a wet and windy night find that suddenly the moths 
begin to come, and many rarities are unexpectedly taken. Lights 
may be successfully used the whole summer through, when the 
nights are favourable. Amongst the many insects to be taken are 
the rare IlydriUa palustris, which, until so attracted, was a species 
represented by single specimens in one or two collections only. 
Meliana flammea and Naseia eUialis were almost as rare, but have 
since appeared in moat of the best collections, if only in some 
cases as types. Amongst the more plebeian herd lire the pretty 
Bankia ttrgenttda and Hydrelia unca; while at times Apamca 
imanimis and A. fibrosa abound, with an occasional Macrogaeter 
aruiidinis or Simyra venoea, and crowds of Phihalapteryx Ugnata. 
In addition to these we get on a good night many strange and 
uninvited guests, such as bats, beetles, flies, with numbers of 
Chelonia caja, which flounder about and drive away our more 
aristocritic visitors. Enough I think has from time to time 
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H been said and written on the subject of light in the fens to show 
H its success. I need, therefore, simply wish tliat our reader may 
H on his visit to Wicken have the good fortune to see a "real 
H night for light," and hope he may use his time to good 
H advantage. 

Sugar has latterly been somewhat at a discount amongst 
collectors at Wickeu, but at times it produces a rich harvest. 
There are several clumps or rows of poplar trees near Upware on 
either side of the river. These may be often found very profitable 
if sugared. These trees do not stand in the fen itself, but are 
surrounded by dykes aud fenny land in every direction. At these 
trees, when sugared, have been taken all the following and many 
other species : — Acronycta stngosa, Cyinatophora ocularis, some- 
times a dozen in a single night, Apamea ophiogramma, A.fihroea, 
Hadena atripliciB, H. Buasa., SiC. A sharp look-out should 
always be kept for the exceedingly rare Hadena satura, which 
might be overlooked for an odd H. thalassina. One of the very 
limited number of places where this great rarity was taken was 
in Cambridgeshire. Many of the commoner Nocture taken at 
sugar in the fens are well worth looking over, for many odd forms 
appear amongst them from time to time. These bear examination 
from other views beyond those of the mere collector, and are 
curious to those who study development of varieties or types as 
associated with surrounding circumstances. 

I have already mentioned a couple of nearly extinct species 
which used to occur commonly at Wicken, Space will not now 
permit us to discuss the causes which have led to this apparent 
extermination of certain species in certain localities. I must not, 
however, forget to remind our readers that at one time the now 
rare Phibalapteryx polygrammata used to occur between Upware 
and Wicken villages in some abundance. Mr. Bond infonns me 
that at one time he could have taken large numbers in Burwell 
Fen, which was immediately south-east of Wicken Fen and 
adjoining, /'. polygrammata was also taken in Wicken, but more 
sparingly than in Burwell. There were two broods, one in 
April and the other in June, and, like its relative, P. lignata, the 
summer form was the larger. Not for years has this species been 
seen, although carefully searched for by many collectors, Burwell 
Fen, the headquarters of this insect, has been drained, and 
under a rough kind of cultivation, but Wicken still remains, 
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imd only separated by a twenty-foot dyke, known as Burwell 
Load. The moth may turn up again, and, is always wortli 
looking for. 

Amongst the most striking of our Geometers to be found 
at Wicken is Cidaria sagittata. The larvse may be found on the 
seeds of the meadow rue in August, frequently in goodly numbers. 
The pretty Hyria auroraria is sometimes not uncommon, neither 
are the two " pugs," Eupi'thecia subumbrata and E. pyr/mteata. 

Wicken is a grand field for the student of the British 
Tortrices. Many are the local and rare species he may take 
there during a short summer holiday, either as imagines or in the 
larval condition. As an example I may mention Tortrix dumetana, 
T. eostana, Peroneei hastiana, with some beautiful and curious 
varieties. The larvie of P. Shepherdana are found along with those 
of P. aspersana in rolled-up leaves of the meadow-sweet in June, 
and will repay the trouble spent upon collecting them. The 
imagines of these species are found sitting upon the leaves of that 
plant commonly in August. Another local species is Dictyopteryx 
uliginosana, which is double-brooded, and appears in June and 
September. In June, also, may be found, but not commonly, 
Penthina carbonana, while Sericoris herbaria is taken in July 
with iS. micana and Phoxopteryx paiudana in June and August, 
and many others. 

Of the plumes, Plerophorus bipunctidactylus, P. lithodactylus, 
P. vdcrodactylus, and the very rare P. pallidum are represented. 
The latter is seldom taken, but is possibly overlooked, being 
a small and obscure species. 

ThatlargedivisionoftbeLepidoptera, theTineina, is especially 
favoured at Wicken. Many rare and some new species may still, 
no doubt, be found. Tlie genus DepressaHa is rich in its members. 
The strikingly black and white Anesyckia funerella is not known 
to occur elsewhere in this kingdom ; it is frequently found in some 
numbers. So conspicuous a lepidopteron must have gi'eatly 
pleased its re -discoverers. Dr. Bree and Mr. Bond, when first found 
by them. The genus Gelechia will alone well occupy much of one's 
time at Wicken, if we wish to succeed in obtaining a better know- 
ledge of its species. One has been latterly added to the British 
list from that fen, namely, Gelechia marosa. Other rarities 
to be found there are Laverna phragmitella, which feuds in 
the seed-heads of the reed-mace {Typka latifoUa), An interesting 
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H figure is given in Mr. Stflinton's beautiful work, ' The Natural 
H History of the Tineina ' (vol. xi.). CoBtnopteryx orichalcelUi ia to 
■ be taken amongst the fescue-grass [Festuca pratensis), and will 
H repay a diligent search. Space will not permit of a further list of 
f Lepidoptera to be taken at Wieken, hut I can confidently predict 
many pleasant surprises in store for tlie hard worker who has never 
before been to the fens. 

My experience of Wieken this year was confined to avisit of two 
days early in June, in company with Mr. Meek, who kindly showed 
me the localities in the fen for many of the best species. The 
weather was of the most unfortunate character a collector could 
Vfell meet with ; the rain was frequent and heavy, and the wind was 
constant. The result was that we did not take a single lepi- 
dopterous imago in the fen, hut our trouble in collecting various 
larvffi was well repaid. I bred some veiy fine Peronea hastiana, with 
some of the rarer varieties. This species must, I think, be 

I double-brooded, for my specimens were all out and set by the end 
of June. This is confirmed by other correspondents who have 
also bred it during the summer. At sugar we found many Noctuie, 
but none of the rarer species. 
To the lot of few of us does it now occur to take several species 
new to our fauna in oue season, hut such was the case when Mr. 
Bond went to Wieken for the first time. This was, as I have 
already said, about 1850. In that year he added to the British list, 
I believe, Schcenohms mueronellus, Anesychia funerella, which was 
only doubtfully British ; Nasc'ia cilialis, which had not occurred for 
thirty years before. In fact, I believe Mr. Bond, who then lived at 
Cambridge, was the first entomologist who worked this fen with 
system, at any rate. He was frequently assisted by a man who 
lived at Fulhourne named Osborne. Mr. Douhleday used to have 
most of Osborne's Lepidoptera, and Mr. WoUaston his Coleoptera. 
All the fen species were rare in those days, and the application of 
light was not used as an attraction for moths. 

Before closing this article I sboold say that another way 
to go to Wieken Fen is by Wieken village. This is reached from 
Soham Station on the Newmarket and Ely Railway ; but Wieken 
village ia some distance from the station. Accommodation may 
sometimes be obtained there, but I prefer the Waterbeach and 
tJpware route, on account of its being a shorter railway journey 
from London, and, still better, you get a hearty welcome from the 
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host of the " Five Miles from Anywhere," who has for many 
years been used to the eccentricities of eiitomolojjists, and who 
cac tell them where to work for many species. Whichever way ia 
chosen, it is well to write first to see if a bed can he obtained, for 
the visitor must not expect to find a " grand hotel " with an 
unlimited number of apartments near Wicken Fen. 
Rcij-al Aquarium. WeBtminater. July, ISSO. 



A FKW REMARKS UPON CERTAIN DIPTEROUS INSECTS. 
By R. H. Meadk. 

Having spent a few days towards the latter end of last June 
in Buckinghamshire and the neighbouring parts of Oxfordshire, 
I am induced to make a few remarks upon some interesting 
Dipterons which I noticed in those localities. This order is so 
extensive that I shall confine my observations almost exclusively 
to the members of one family, the Anthomyiidee, which are very 
interesting, though they have received but Uttle attention. 

The first species to which I shall allude is Ophyra anthrax, 
MgQ. On a hawthorn hedge by the side of the road, on the out- 
skirts of the town of Buckingham, I found this little blue-black 
fly in immense numbers. Some years ago I noticed it before in 
the same place, but I have never seen it in any other locality, 
though I have looked for it in various parts of England. Nearly 
opposite to the hedge in question, on the other side of the road, 
there is a bone-mili, in which bones are ground up for manure ; 
and I noticed that a very strong putrescent odour emanated from 
it. This smell evidently attracted the flies, for they were most 
numerous on that end of the hedge which was nearest to the mill. 
This peculiar species seemed to have almost exclusive possession 
of the locality, for, with the exception of a veiy few individuals 
belonging to the larger species of the same genus [Ophyra 
leucostoma. Fall.;, I noticed no other flies among thr:m. On 
referring to the accounts given of this species by systematic 
authors I found, in Schiner's ' Fauna Austriaca ' (Diptera), the 
remark that it is of local occurrence, and that he once found it in 
countless numbers fin wahrer Unzahl") near a dead horse. 
What is the source of attraction ? Do the larvse feed upon 
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carrion ? The flies I saw were almost all of the male aex ; out 
of fifty which I captured only two or three were females. 

After leaving Buckingliam I stayed for several days in a. 
retired country parsonage within ihe borders of Oxfordshire, and 
1 fonud the garden, shrubbery, and immediately surrounding 
country very rich in rare and interesting species of Anthomyiidaax 
A dry enumeration of the names of those which I captured would 
be of little interest, so I wilt only mention those which are 
particularly rare, or peculiar in their habits. 

Under a large standard apple tree in the kitchen garden 
I noticed, on a sunny day following a wet morning, a number of 
Homalomyias performing a joyous aerial dance, such as all the 
flies belonging to this genus are fond of doing. Upon watching 
them I observed that they were of three distinct kinds and sizes ; 
some were small and grey in colour, others rather larger and 
blacker; and, darting between these, and glistening in the stray 
beams of sunshine which stole through the leaves of the tree, 
were a few individuals of a still larger size and brighter colour 
sporting with the rest. I captured one or two of each kind with 
my forceps, and found them to be H. canicularis, Lin,, H. scalane, 
Mgn., and H. aprica, Hal. The two former are common every- 
where indoors and out, hut the last, which is the largest species in 
the genus, must be considered rather rare, though it is widely dis- 
tributed. The interest here attaches to the cii-cumstance that 
three distinct species were sporting and associating together. Is 
this usual ? As I believe is always the case, the flies performing, 
this dance were all males. 

Pyezura pardalina. — On a shrub in the garden I captured a rartf 
Dipteron closely allied to the Homalomyias, but placed in a separate 
genus by its discoverer, Pjof. Rondani, who named it P.pardalina. 
It differs from the Homalomyias by having a plumose instead of a 
bare arista on the antenna?. This little fly has hitherto only been 
recorded as a native of Italy, not being mentioned in any of the 
works I have seen on the Diptera of France, Germany, or 
Scandinavia, as well as England. I am sorry to say I only found 
a single male specimen, though I carefully searched for other; 

Hyetodesia (Aricia) abdominalis, Zett., and Hydrostwa velutina, 
Desv. — I will only mention these two other Anthomyids, both 
which I found. Both are rare ; the foi-mer is recorded by Walker 
as British, but I Imd not previously seeu it ; the latter has not been 
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found before in Englaud to my knowledge, and is very rare on the 
Continent. 

In conclusion, the only fly belonging to another family to 
which I shall allude is the Morellia (Cyrtoneura) curvipes, Macq. 
I had formerly captured several males of this rather rare Muscid 
in the same neighbourhood, but on the present occasion I found 
numbers of both males and females (the latter 1 had not previously 
seen) on the leaves of strawberry plants in the garden. 

Bradford, Yorks, July, 1880. 



INTRODUCTORY PAPERS ON ICHNEUMONID.E. 

By J B. Bridgman and E: A. Fitch. 

No. II.— ICHNEUMONIDiE (continued). 

Section 6. — Scutellum and abdomen black ; apex reddish or fulvous. 
Tarsi and tibisB yellow (B) or saffron (A), apex of hind one black. 

A. Intermediate segments of abdomen rufo-fulvous at the sides. 

122. diibitatus, 6 lines. 

B. Intermediate segments not so marked. 

111. ancipitems, 6 — 6^ lines. 

Section 6. — Scutellum pale ; abdomen red and black ; apex with white or 

whitish marks.(^) 

A. Middle area of post-petiole aciculate ; supero-medial area of meta- 
thorax rectangular or subquadrate (females). 

Subdivision I. — ^AntennsB filiform or the apex slightly attenuated, rather 

stout, after death involuted ; mesothorax a little higher than 
the metathorax. 

Scutellum white or yellowish. 

a. Hind coxse pubescent beneath. 

1= 2nd and 3rd segments either entirely red, red and black, or some- 
times quite black ; tibiae, especially the hinder ones, reddish 
at the base ; femora black. 30. computatorius, 6 — 9 lines (a), 
** 2nd and 3rd segments, the latter with a black basal band and 
hinder femur, red ; apex black, and tibiae the same. 

32. vaginatorius, 5 — 6 lines. 
*** 2nd and 3rd segments red ; hinder tibiae with a wide straw- 
coloured band in the middle. 34. confusorivs, 6 — 7 lines (a). 

b. Hind coxae not pubescent beneath ; greater part of the femora 

black, especially the hinder ones. 

(>) Generally it is the last two or three segmeDts that are pale marked, 
sometimes the last four, and sometimes only the last : these marks often vary in the 
same species 
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t Margins of cheeks descending more or less below the base of the:] 

laBDdibleH ; '2nd and 3rd segments of abdomen red. 
[ Tiirsi and tibiB! red ; apex of hinder one black. 

^ Scutellum white. ■ - • 35. buecnlentm, 6 — 9 lines (a), 1 
§§ Scutellum whitish yellow. - 37. graeilentus, a — 6 linea. | 

II Tibiae whitish straw, apex of front one red-brown, apex of h 

black. - - . ■ HQ. auspicio&us, 6 — 9 lines (a), j 
W Margins of cheeks not dilated below the base of the mandibles. 

^nd and 3rd abdominal segments red. 
X Hind tibiifi in the middle straw or whitish stitiw-coloured. 

* 3rd B^ment with a shoit black basal band. 

38. terminalorim, 6—9 lines. 
*i= 3rd segment with the black band; this and the 2nd, chestnut j 
marked with black, or entirely black. 

39. melanotis, 7 — 8 lines (a). J 
{ X Hind tibiffi red or reddish straw-coloured at the ' 

* 1st to 3rd abdominal segments red, - 46. imdtipictaa, 3 lines. 1 
** 3nd and 3rd Kegmeiits red, 4th sometimes partly so. I 

4S. luetatoriui, 6 — 8 lines. I 
! X Hind tibitB black. ■ ■ 43. mililaria, nearly 4 line&'l 

division II.^Antennie setaceous, after death incurved or subinvoluted, 
apex distinctly attenuated ; mesothorax and scutellum 
generally much higher than the raetathorax; hinder coxe 
not pubescent beneath ; and and 3rd abdominal segments red, 
the 3rd in both sexes generally transverse. 

a. Scutellum yellowish or white. 

* OaetrocEeli of Snd eegmeut of the abdomen rather large, the Epace 

between them equal to the width, or only a trifle wider than | 
the middle area of the post-petiole, 
t Femora black. 
I Spot on coxte and base of tibiie yellowish, especially the hinder oi 

48. piiinaloriut, 10 — 11 lines, j 
II Tibiaa |-ed, apex of hinder one and ooxfe black. 

53. formomi, 5i lines 
W Greater part of femora red. 
§ Hind knees black. 
§§ Hind knees not black. 
X Middle area of metatliorax subquadrate. 

oi quadrialbalus, 4 — 5 lines, 
< X Middle area of metaihorax aider than long 49. betlipes, 1\ Hues. 
«* UastrocEeli o( the Jnd segment smaller, the space between them ' 
wide, mostly wider tban the middle area of the post- j 
petiole 
-i- Snd and ^rd aldominal segments red 
o hhie red, jelluw m the middle 51 talosedm, b—% WueA (a). \ 

oo Tibife red, apex of hinder one black. 
--* From the base of Snd segment to the apex of the 6th 1 

parallel. .... gfi, tubcylmdiieua, 6 liues. 
-" Abdomen not thus narrowed in the middle. l 

"" Upper margin of the collar sordid white. So. caiititur, 4 — 4^ Une8.J 



50. gracUicortiis, i — 5iliu< 
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■>so' Collar not pale marked ; apex of 1st segment frequentljr red. 

57. raptoriiia. Si — 5 lineB (a). 

--t- 1st to 3rd abdominal segments reddish : Stb, 0th, lih (or 6th and 

7th) marked with white. 

« Basal segments dark brown. - --ii). punctus, H — 51 lines (()■ 

*« Basal segments red. - - - 59. nifidens, 4 lines. 

b. Sculellum more or less, and 1st — 3rd abdominal segmenUs, red. 

vulneratotita, SJ — 4 lines (ft, {, l\. 

B. Middle area of post-petiole strongly punctured (females). 
Gastrocffili of ^nd abdominal segment small, the space betweer) 

them wider than thfi middle area of the post-petiole. 
Segments i — 3 and sometimes 4 more or less red, apex as well as 
sometimes the petiole black ; 6 and 7 or 6 — 1 white marked ; 
greater part of legs generally red. 

a. Vertical orbits black. - - 80. lepidiu, 4—6 lines [a, I). 

b. Vertital orbits marked with red. 88. vestigatofy 4 — 6 lines [I, a). 

c. Vertical orbits whitish 

* 4th abdominal segment without white apical fascia. 

+ 3 superior areas ou the metathorax. 94. callicerm, 3J — 4 lines. 
■|-|- 6 superior areas on the metathorax ; femora black. 

87. biiunulatus, 34 — 4 lines (s). 

** 4lh — 7th abdominal segments with white apical mark ; front, and 

base of hind, tibite red. - - 9d. angustatus, 4i lines. 

C. Middle area of post-petiole smooth (females). 

a. 1st — 4th abdominal segments red ; 6th and 7th white on the back ; 
femora and libite red, apex of hind black. 

104. ridibundus, 3—4 lines {/, t, l). 
h. 2nd — 6tb segments towards the apex red ; hind coxte beneath with 
several raised lines ; legs varied with brown and pale. 

76. varipfi, 2 — 3i lines {», i, a). 

A. Middle area of post-petiole acicdate (males). 

3nd and 3rd segments of abdomen entirely red; sometimes (a) 
more or less spotted or marked with or (**) almost entirely 
black; femora dark, tibite partly red. 

a. Scutellum and marks ou the face, thorax, and abdomen white. 

* Slid and 3rd segments without pnuctures. 

68. septemguUaim, 6 lines. 
** Abdomen closely and finely punctured. 

20. punctus, 6 — 6 lines (I, a). 

b. Scutellum and marks on the lace, thorax, and abdomen whitish or 

yellowish. 
3rd segment transverse. 50. gracilicornis, fi — 8 lines (ft, t, «)■ 

B. Middle area of post-petiole punctated (males). 

Gastrocteli small ; Ist — 3rd abdominal segments red ; "petiole more 
or less black ; apical segments white-marked, 
a. Vertical orbits not marked with white. 



. Vertical orbits marked with wl 
> Stigma fuscous, base pale. 
* Stigma not pale at the base, 
f Ist segment of abdomen black, 
I ScutelluDi with 2 apical spots 



»0. tepidui, 4—6 



s (ft, t, a 



md nearly the whole of the legs. 
92. octu'juUalus, i — 6 lint 
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;; Scute Hum white. - - 95. angwtatus, Si — 4 lineB (a). 

(Weamael says the Bbdomeu is a little more thickly punctated than 
in I'esligaloT.) 
tt Post-petiole more or less red. 
§ Metathorax with 5 superior areas. 

88. vestigator, 4—5 lines (A, (. I.) 
S§ Wetathorax with 3 Buperior areas. 

9-i. caUicerus, 3i— 4 lines (i, a.) 
C. Middle area of post-petiole smooth (males). 

a. and — Sill abdominal segments red, ftth— 7th white 
104. ridibmdus, 3—4 lines {h, I, a.) 

b. Margin of middle segments red or piueous. 
76. varipes, 2 — 3i lines [l.) 

Doubtful species ; structure not described 

A. Females. 

I. Scuteilum fulyous ; ring of antenuie reddish yellow; tibiie red, 
apes of binder one black. 
Segments 2 and 3 tanuy red ; 5, 6, 7 marked with white. 

IM. fulvoscutetUilna, 6 lines. 
3. Scuteilum white or whitish. 

Segments pale saffron, remainder each with a large triaugular white 
spot ; legs Ted ; knees, hind tarsi, and apex of hiud tibiiB 
black. - . - - 139. quadnnotatiK, 4 lines. 

3. Segments 3 and S red, base of 3rd black ; apex of last 8 segments 
with a while spot ; tibite yellow ; apex of binder black ; 
vertical orbits of eves pale. 117. conchmatoriux, 7 lines. 

B. Males. 

* AntenuEB black. 

Femora, tibiee, Snd and 8rd segments of abdomen, red; sides of 
4th — 6ih glaucous, 7tb with a dorsal macula of the same 

colour 127. mterruptus, 6 Hues. 

** Anteniiffi with white marks in the centre. 

'ind— 4th abdominal segments chestuut; tith — 7th whitish yellow ; 
greater part of legs black, frout cues partly pale. 

118. cubicularia, 3^ lines. 

Seotion T.— Scuteilum black ; abdomen red and black ; apex pale marked. 
. Head black, orbits not pale ; in analU with a thin red line 

«)■ 

AntenuEe tricotoured ; abdomen red ; apex black, marked with 
white. 

a. Legs (including cokbb) red, apex of hinder black, middle area of post- 
petiole aciculate. - . 45. lalralor, 3i — 3i lines. 

b. Tibiffi red, apex of hinder black, middle area of post-petiole with 
no sculpture. - . - . 47. spvrius, 3i lines. 

B. Head with the orbits more or less pale (females). 
-i 1 st abdominal segment entirely black ; greater part of legs dark. 
I 3nd and 3rd segments more or less sordid chestnut. 

65 gemellia, 6i — 7 lines. 
l-f 2ud— 4th segments chestnut red. - 118. cubicularia, 3i lines. 
' ,t and 4tb segments more or Icsa red, Qnd and 8rd entirely bo. 
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89. chiononiM, Sj— SJ 1 



I Hind femora red. 

; Hiod femora black, 

. Middle area of post-petiole paiictated. 

§ GastrocEeli distinct. ... fl3. octoguttatu*, 5 — 6 lines. 

5 Gasti'ocffili obsolete. ... 98. ^erogator, i lines. 

. Middle area of post-petiole finely aciculate. 66. anoiis, 3— 3^ iinea. 

. AntennfB wbite-riuged; 2nd and 3rd abdominal aegmenls red, 
5th, 6th, 7tli white; tibite testaceous ; post.petiole acicuJute 

(male). 53. /o 

(To be oontinUBd.) 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, &o. 
Vahiety Ioi.e op Apatuea Ikis. — Last week, while spending 
H few days in Sussex, I had the good fortune to add to my 
collection the variety of Apatura Iris named lole. As usual, the 
good luck of capturing a variety fell to a beginner, who, although 
taking but three Bpecimens of Iris, took this variety settled low 
down on a small oak. Upon learning the rarity of his capture 
Mr. Percy Eley kindly gave it to me. Iris was tolerably common, 
and if I can only induce the female I have to deposit eggs, I 
trust I may be able to rear some imagoa next season. As I v 
not aeriously bent on collecting I caught but few species. Pionea 
gtramentalis was very common. I have met with this species often 
before, but never saw it in such numbers; it was flying in 
company with Ehxdea crocealis. Among other species I 
Aventia flexula, Cleora lickenaria, Maearia notata, Scotosia 
undulata, Dickelia Grotiana, &c. In midday, with the sun shining 
hotly, I caught a female of Zeuzera (EscuU flying high up over 
beech trees. I watched it some time (before it came within reach) 
flying over the dense wood, and was much puzzled by its appear- 
ance. On the golden-rod were larvas of CucuUia asteris, but f 
careful search did not result in the finding of that of CucuUia 
gnaphalii.—A. B. Farn; Dartford, July 23, 1880. 

A Week in the New Forest. — On the 10th of this month 
I went to Lyndhnrst for a week's collecting. Strange to say, 
there were very few entomologists in the New Forest, possibly o 
account of its being apparently a bad season ; the local collectors 
state tbey do not remember such a bad one for some years. Sugar- 
ing was of little or no use, only producing some half a dozen worn 
Leucania turca, two DiplUhera Orion, Thyatira batis, EupUxia 
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lucipara, and a few common ineects; in the daytime I took 
Boarmia rohoraria, B. repandata var. conversariat Tephrosia biundti- 
laria, Lithosia mesomella, Zygmna loniceree, Lycietia Mgon, Eutke- 
mania rusaula, Metrocampamargaritaria, Limenith Sibylla, Argynnis 
Adippe, and a nice series of ^. Paphia, including a fine specimen of 
the var, VaUzina ; at dusk, Cleora viduaria, Melantkia albicUlata, 
Ypsipetes elutata, Pseudoplerpna eytisaria, and many other Geo- 
metrce. I also saw taken by a young lady, a fine female Apatura 
Iris just emerged, the empty pupa-case sticking to a rush, on which 
the larva had spun up, having probably fallen when full-fed from a 
sallow buah close by. A few things only came to light, Agrotii 
porphyrea, Notodonta cameUna, Caradrina blanda, and Chelonia 
eaja being amongst them. Beating yielded some good larvie — 
Notodonta chaonia, W. dodontea, N. trepida, Liparis monacka, 
Amphydasis prodromaria, A. betularia, Boarmia comortaria, am 
many others "too numerous to mention," Tteniocampa xtabi 
being a perfect pest. I also saw a half-grown larva of Acronyt 
aini beaten out. By tree-trunk searching I obtained pupie 
lAthotia quadra, Liparis monacka, and L. chrysorrhcea. On 
17th inst. I returned to LondoTi, having done a fairly good weel 
collecting. One of the most curious things in connection wil 
this season is that many pupie appear to be standing over. I hai 
in my cages Smeiiiithus ocellatus, S. tilits, Bombyx calluntx, 
Satarnia carpini. Many larvse, such as TripheBna fimbria, ' 
common enough in the spring, and now no imagos seem to 
about, or only very few. I may remark en passant that at the- 
" Crown and Stirrup," at which I stopped, the entomologist is made 
welcome, and the house certainly is one of the most comfortable 
and moderate in its prices of any place at which I have made a. 
stay.-P. J. Lowhey; 61, Hackford Road, S.W., July 21, 1880. 
Lepidoptera at "Wicken. — From June 14th to a6th last, 
spent at Wicken, collecting Lepidoptera, in company with 
Eev. T. W. Daltry, M.A., of Madeley, and several other frieni 
The weather was not favourable for fen work — north-east wim 
the first week were followed by very much rain in the second. 
Papilio Machaon was plentiful on the few sunny days we had, 
and its eggs were also tolerably easy to fiud on the upper side of 
the leaves of Peucedanum palustre. Macrogaster arundtnia and 
Meliana flammea were taken sparingly most nights at our lamps, 
and I took a fine femnle of the latter at sugar. That is not 
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usually a habit of the species, so its presence in this case innv 
have been more by accident than otherwise. The three moths 
most abundant were apparently Apamea unanimis, A.gemina, aiid 
Chilo phragmitellus ; A. unanimis occurred in thousands all over 
the fen. Of C- phragmitelhis we also found larvee and pupie in 
the old reed stems. Other species taieu or noticed included 
Anthocharis cardamines, hybemated Gonepteryz rhamni, and 
Vanessa cardui, commonly ; Smerinthus ocellalus, S. populi, 
SpkiTix ligustri, Chtsrocampa elpenor, were not uncommon ; Sella 
vtyopceformis, Arctia /uliginosa, at the lights at night, also not 
uncommonly ; Arctia urticte, Liparis saiicls, larvffi on sallows ; 
Poecilocampa populi, I beat a larva out of elm in the wood ; 
Lasiacampa querci/olia, full-grown larvse rather common on buck- 
, thorn, &c ; Satumia carj7ini, young larvae ; Epione apiciaria, 
common; Aithena luteata, Eupitkecia pygmaata, and several more 
common " Pugs ;" Collix sparaata in fine condition ; Lobophora 
aexalata, Coremia ferrugata, C. unidentaria, Phibalapteryx lignata, 
common, and much larger than specimens of the Recond brood 1 
took there at end of July and beginning of August two years ago. 
Dicranura furcula, D. vinula, Ptilodontis palpina, not uncommon; 
Notodonta ziczac, Acronycta aceris, Simyra venosa, tolerably 
common ; Leticania pudorina, L. comma, Mamestra anceps, a few 
ftt sugar; liusina tenebrosa, Noctua augur, N. plecta, N. rubi, 
Mecatera serena, Aplecta advena, Hadena atripiicis, IT. suasa, 
several of each at sugar ; Hydrelia unca, moderately common, 
and in good condition ; Plusia chrynitis, Herminia cribralis, 
common and fine; Nascia cilialis, about a dozen specimens were 
taken during our stay, but eight of them occurred late one night 
after Mr. Daltry and I had left the fen on account of heavy rtiin ; 
Paraponyx stratiotalis, abundant ; Halias clorana, flying at dusk; 
Peronea Shepherdana, larvEB plentiful ; Anesychia funerella, 
Pterophorua viicrodactylus, and many other micros. — Geo. T. 
Porritt; Highroyd House, Huddersfield, July 8, IftflO. 

Lepidopteea at Horning Fen. — In company with Mr. 
E. G. Meek I visited Horning Fen, in Norfolk, on the 23i'd and 
S4th of this month. Although the weather was fairly suitable 
the absence of the perfect insects of Lepidoptera was most 
marked. Where, in most seasons, many fen species may be 
found in profusion, next to nothing was to be seen. Our captures 
did not exceed half a dozen species, and, with the exception of 
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three specimens of Apamea opkiogrnmma, were those only 
which are commonly taken there. — John T. CABBiuaTON; Royal 
Aquarium, July, 1880, 

VaEIETIES of LiMESITIS SIBYLLA AND ArGYNNIB PaPHIA IN THB 

New Forest. — While stopping at Brockenhurst I captured on 
July Sth a black variety of L. aibylla in good condition, and on 
the 17th I caught a male specimen of A. Papkia settled on a 
thistle-head in one of the rides, which on cjcamination I found 
had a small white patch ou each of the fore wings, which is 
repeated, but not so distinctly, in the hind wings. I believe this 
variety is of uncommon occurrence.— Artuur J. Rose ; Mutlah 
Lodge, College Avenue, Hackney, 

Pdp^ of Thecla QUERCua Emitting Sound. ^A few days 
ago, while holding several pupie of Thecla quercus in my hand, I 
was surprised to hear some of them squeak. The sound they 
produced was something like two stones or marbles being knocked 
together in rapid succession, with an occasional louder sound. 
As soon as the sound ceased, a gentle shake set them squeaking 
again. — H. Macrae Parish ; Ashfield House, Taunton, July 17, 
1880. 

Variety of Satyeus Janika. — On July 15th I caught a variety 
of Satynia Janira, a male. It lias a large whitish spot at the tip 
of the right fore wing, occupying nearly a third of the wing, while 
the left fore wing is of the usual type. The lower half of the 
hind wings is also nearly white. There is a larger area of white 
on the left hind wing than on the right. The buttei'fly had a 
peculiar appearance when flying. It is unfortunately a little 
broken. — Id. 
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* broken. — Id. ^U 

NoTODONTA DICT-EOIDES NEAR Babnslet. — Whilst collecting ^M 
in Lunn Wood, about three miles from here, on the Slst June of ^1 



the present year, I was fortunate enough to box a fine specimen 
of Notodonta dict<Eoides off the side of the shooting-bos. This 
is an unusual occurrence for this neighbourhood. — W. E. Brady 
1, Queen Street, Barnsley, June, 1880. 

Variety of Abraxas ulmata. - On June '^and, whilst catching 
Abraxas idmata in Bamford Wood, near Rochdale, with a friend, 
we came across one specimen with smoke-colonred wings, but 
marked much as usual ; perhaps slate-coluur would better express 
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the colour of the wings. It was the only one we saw amongst 
hundreds of specimens. — J. W. Bentlei; Stakehill Works, 

Castleton, near Maucheater, July 7, 1880. 

Semasia j.iNTHiNANA. — 111 the ' Anniiles ' of the French En- 
tomological Society (5th ser., vol. x., p. 79), after a detailed 
description of the larva, of this Tortrix, M. Clement Lafanry 
Bays;— "It lives in the berries of the whitethorn (Cratregus 
oxyacantha], uniting them in twos or threes by means of a 
gnmmy substance, so that it can pass from one to the other 
without exposing itself. It eats the pulpy part of the fruit only, 
without touching the skin. Its metamorphosis takes place be- 
tween the stone of the fruit and the skin at tbe spot where the 
berries are united. It spins its cocoon towards the end of August, 
in which it changes to a pupa about tbe middle of May of the 
next year; the imago emerges about a month later— that is to 
say about the end of June." — Edwaed A. Fitch. 

ToRTEix DUMETANA.^Tbis inscct occurs freely on "Wicken 
Fen in July, but I believe it is not certainly known what its food- 
plant is there. This year at the end of June I found two green 
larviE of a Tortrix in rolled up leaves of the dewberry, Eubus 
e^eius. These I kept separate, and have this day (July 30th) 
bred a male Diimetana from one of tbem. This therefore settles 
the question of its food-plant. I see Wilkinson states that Mr. 
T. Brown, of Cambridge, bred this species from larvffi feeding on 
oak; and Stainton also gives oak as its food-plant. Is there not 
some mistake here ? — (liev.) Thos. W. Daltry; Madeley 
Vicarage, Staffordshire, 

Heptaulacds viLtosirs, Gyll, at Box Hill,— On tbe 98th of 
June, after a gentle bruab up one of the valleys on the south-east 
side of tbe bill, I sat myself down to examine the contents of my 
sweeping-net, and amongst a very heterogeneous mass of immature 
Hemiptera, Diptera, spiders, &c., I was surprised to find a 
Scarabasdious insect which at first sight seemed to me to be an 
immature Aphodius, bat on closei' examination I found it to be a 
specimen of the very rare H. villosus, perhaps better known by 
the old generic name of Aphodius viUosv^, Gyll. The capture of 
this rarity tempted me to sweep again and again in tbe immediate 
locality, and I have several times since tried the same place, but 
the result has each time been unsuccessful. Mr. Champion, while 
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beating close in tlie neighbourhood, at Mickleham, in the same 
month in 1875, had the felicity of finding one specimen in hi* 
umbrella, since which time I am not aware that it has been taken, 
at any rate so near London. I think previous to Mr. Cham- 
pion's taking thia insect, it had only been met with ouce before 
in this country. The exceeding rarity of this Coleopteron is an 
excuse for this note, thinking it would not be uninteresting to 
many of youi" readers to know that tliere are still good things to 
be met with in the neighbourhood of Box Hill and its sur- 
roundings.— T. E. BiLLtiPS ; 4, Swiss Villas, Coplestone Boad, 
Peckham, S.E. 

Haggerston Entomological Society. — The twenty-second 
anniversary of this Society was celebrated by a dinner at the 
"Kings' Oak" Hotel, High Beech, on the 11th of July, Mr. 
John Henderson, President of the Society, in the chair. Owing 
chiefly to the heavy rain in the morning, many members who were 
expected did not arrive, and the attendance was therefore not so 
good H3 upon previous occasions. During the day the following 
captures were effected : — Mr. C. M. Allen took a fine specimen of 
Triphrsnajimbria, settled upon grass opposite the " Woodman " 
Inn, at Cliingford, in the afternoon ; the anterior wings of this 
specimen are of a dark olive-green colour. Angerona prunaria 
was flying in unusual numbers between eight and nine p.m. 
Cidaria fulvata, Melanthia rubiginata, and other common species 
were very abundant. — W. J. Vandenbergh, Secretary. 



REVIEWS. 
The Transactions of the Entomological Society of London for the 

Year 1879. 
It has lately been our annual custom to give a resume ot the 
work (lone by tlie Entomological Society of London. This has 
been so fully and ably performed by Mr. J. W. Dunning in his 
address, read at the anniversary meeting, that this year it becomes 
necessary only to reprint his felicitous remarks. They were as 
follows : — 

" The volunie of Transactions for 1878 extends to three hundred and 
fifty pages, and (to say nothing of the several papers printed at length in 
the Proceedings) it contains twenty-five memoirs, illustruted by eleven 
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plates and aB many woodcuts. The autTinrs are sJKteen in number : Messrs. 
Butler and Charles Waterhouse, four papers each ; Measra. Baly, Distant, 
and Westwood, two papera each; Miss Ormerod and Messrs. F. Bates, 
Cameron, Moore, Fritz MuUer, Oberthiir, Rutherfurd, Sharp, Trimen, 
Buchanan White, and Wood-Mason, one paper each. Nine of the memoira 
relate to Coleoptera, seven to Lepidoptera, lliree to Hemiptera, one each to 
Hjnieooptera, Trichoptera, and Diptera, leaving three that do not relate to 
any one Order in particular. Twentj-two out of the twenty-five are on 
Exotic, three only on British Entomology. M. Oberthiir'a paper is 
published in French; and communication with South Africa ia now so 
rapid that Mr. Trimen 's paper, which was read at our last meeting on the 
3rd December, was published and distributed before the end of the month. 
For the most part the memoirs, though interspersed with valuable remarks 
on classification, variation, affinities, and distribution, must be considered as 
belonging to the branch of Descriptive Entomology. Of the papers on 
subjects of more general interest, I may be permitted to allude to Miss 
Ormerod'a "Observations on the Effect of Low Temperature on Larva," to 
Prof Wood-Mason's " Morphological Notes bearing on the Origin of 
Insects," to Prof. Westwood's paper " On some unusual Monstrous Insects," 
to Mr. Charles Walerhouse's paper " On the Affinity of the genua 
Poli/ctenes," and to Mr. Butlers paper " On the Natural Affinities of the 
Lepidoptera hitherto referred to the Genus Aeronyeta." Miss Ormerod'a 
observations condrm the view generally held by entomologists, though it is 
scarcely tbe popular opinion, that cold has little or no destructive effect upon 
larvEB, or indeed upon insect life in any form ; but I do not recall any place 
where the results of observation ai'e stated with precision of detail, and our 
member has done well to record the effect of ascertained temperatures upon 
determined species. The monstrosities mentioned by Prof. Westwood are 
three butterfli^ with estra wings or portions of wings, 
of Coleopt«ra, Lepidoptera, and Diptera with im perfectly- d. 
in which the imago retain some portion of the outer covering of the larva 
or pupa. Mr. Charles Waterhouse introduces us to a wondrous creature, 
Euctenod/t, which he provisionally places in the family of Polyclenidis, and 
considers allied to the HippohnscuiiE, whilst Prof. Westwood seems to doubt 
whether the group should not be referred to the Hemiptera-Heteroptara. 
But Mr. Butler's paper on Aa-onycta is the most startling, and to a 
kpidopterist of the ancient type its author must appear a perfect revo- 
.hitionary. Only last year he escited some little astonishment by promul- 
Ipting the view that the ^geriidm have nothing to do with the Sphinges, 
uid that their affinities are with the Pyralidina and Gelechiidm. I have 
not heard of any attempt to combat this view, and its opponents appear to 
let judgment go against them by default. Searcely have the scales fallen 
from our eyes, and enabled us to see where the clear-winged moths ought to 
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be pkced, before Mr. Batler draws the Qrey Dagger, snd calls upou ub to 
:r at discretion, and make humble confession that under the nama 
Aeronycta we have hitherto huddled together representatives of eight genera 
belonging to four distinct families; that three-fourths of these ao-called 
Noctute ate in truth Bombjces ; that of our English species rumicia and 
aurieoma are Arettidte ; leporina and acerii are Liparid^ ; megacephala, 
slrigoaa, mid the comraon dagger-motlis psi and tridmis, are Notodantida ; 
(lid that only aliii and liguttri are NoetuiB, the former being the tjpo 
of Jiieheara, whilst the latter is relegated to Maineatra. Such is the result 
at which Mr. Butler has arrived, chiefly from a consideration of the iarral 
clinracters, but relying also upon the wing-veuation and structural charactera 
of the moths. That a casual peep at a drawer-full of larvas should produce 
such a transformation-scene says little (or our lepidopterists ; aud if Mr. 
Butler's views are to prevail, it shows that wholesale disintegration of 
a system, bused on mere superficial resemblance of the imago, in which for 
yeare we have all been content to acquiesce, may be expected to ensue when 
attention is paid to the earlier stages, and when, instead of merely collecting 
so many butterflies and moths and arranging tbem in a cabinet, tbeiasecta 
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" I may say that the interest of our ni 
sustained ; the record of our Proceedin 
exhibitions have been made, and important 
In proof of this statement it will be suffli 
conversations which have arisen from the i 
for instance, the slridulating power of the Maiitida, Brazilian Caddis-Biea 
and their cases, Sights of locusts and migrations of butterflies, Sowers 
and their unbidden guests, the destruction of insects by Sowers, sericieulture, 
the metamorphoses of the blister-beetle, the mimicry of insects by insects, 
the effects of temperature upon insects and insect-life, the existence of 
branchiEe in the imago-state of certain Trichoptera, sculptured markinga on 
cretaceous pebbles from the Lake of Geneva supposed to be due to insect 
agency, sugar-cane borers, the corrtlaliou of mutilation in the larva with 
deformity in the imago, and variations in larvte of Smerinlkui ocellalut 
fed on difierent species of Sath:. It has afforded me additional pleasure to 
observe bow many of the subjects have been introduced or elucidated by 
the remarks of some of our junior members. This is as it should be, 
The younger the better and more welcome. The least experienced, if he 
will make use of the powers of observation with which Nature has endowed 
him, is sure to see something which is new to the oldest among us. There 
a fair field and no favour. Those who have learnt the most are the moat 
ready to learn, and glad to extend the right hand of encouragement to every 
fresh worker in the field." E. A. F. 
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Stvdiea in thf Theory of Descent, By Dr. Ado. Weisman. 
Translated and edited by Eaphael Meldola, F.C.S., with a 
prefatory notice by Charles Dai-win, F.H.S. Part I., " On 
the Seasonal Dimoiiihism of Butterflies." 
This work is a welcome addition to the literature of Darwinism, 
and the tbanks of all entomologists are due to Mr. Meldola for 
the excellent translation he has placed before English readers- 
It is well known to British entomologists that the form of 
Pieris napi, which appears in the perfect state in the spring, 
differs very materially from the imagines of the same species 
which appear in the autumn ; the difference is so striking that the 
late Ml". J. F. Stephens described them as distinct species, and 
never quite gave up the belief that they were so. 

Dr. Weismao, reflecting on this seasonal dimoi-pbisin, con- 
ceived the hypothesis that, during the glacial epoch, hut one 
form of the insect existed, — probably the spring, or, as, he terms it, 
" winter form,"^and that, as the seasons became ameliorated, the 
broods produced from this form had time to pass through all 
their changes from the egg to the imago in a few weeks, and the 
'summer form of the insect was the ultimate result. These latter 
laying eggs, which became chrysalids in the autumn, and remained 
in that state until the next spring, when the perfect insect emerged, 
thus completing the seasonal dimorphism. 

Dr. Weisman's carefully -conducted experiments have placed 
this hypothesis beyond doubt. By tbe application of cold to 
the chrysalids of the summer form he retarded their development, 
and produced from them the winter form, precisely as is always 
the case in Piens napi, variety Bryonies, which inhabits the high 
)s, is single-brooded, and appears in one form only, and this 
much darker than oui- own winter form. It would thus appear 
probable, assuming P. hryonice as representing the original 
coloration, that the ordinary winter form has lost something oi its 
colour in acquii-ing the dimoi-phic condition. 

Of our British buttei'flies. Dr. Weisman draws attention to 
seasonal dimorphism in Plerig braaaicte, P. rapte, Plebeius Agestis 
{Alexia, Scop.), Polyommatm Phlteas, and Parargia jEgeria, but 
in some of these cases the diffei'eiitiatioii is complicated by the 
effects of local climate. Still these species are well worthy 
of investigation, although the variaiion between the summer and 
winter forms may be very slight. 
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It is, however, in a. species not found with us that Dr. I 
Weisman has made the greater number of expeiiments, and I 
arrived at some most interesting and instructive results. 
Araschnia Levana is the winter and probably original form of I 
the species which has been differentiated into Araschnia Prorm | 
as the summer form, and often intermediate specimens are ] 
produced which are known as A. Porivia. For the details of ^ 
these experiments the work should be referred to ; they appear . 
to have been carefully made Hnd faithfully recorded. 

We look forward with pleasure to the completion of the work 1 
by the pubUcation of the second and third parts. — J. J. W. 
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OBITUARY. 

Theodor Hartig. — The ' Entomologische Nachrichten ' for ] 
July 1st contains an obituary notice of this worthy Brunswick 
entomologist. From it we learn that Theodor, son of chief ) 
ranger Georg Ludwig Hartig, was born at Dillenburg on the 
31st of February, 1S05. In 1833 he was appointed professor 
of forestry in the University of Berlin, but removed to the 
Collegium Carolinum of Brunswick in 1838, where be worked 
hard and to his own great honour for forty years. He died, after 
two days' illness, on Good Friday last (96th March), in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age. Hartig's name has frequently ■ 
occurred in the pages of this journal both in connection with the 
translation of Vollenhoven's life -hi stories of sawflies, and as 
sponsor to the gi-eater number of CynipidtB in the translation of 
Mayr's work on the European oak-galls. His chief works, all" | 
remarkable for their scientific method and accuracy, are ' Die 
Familien der Blattwespen und Holzwespen ' (Berlin, 1837), and 
' Einleituiig zur Naturgeschicbte der Hymen opteren ' (Berlin, 
1860) ; his three papers on " Die Naturgeschicbte der Gallwespen," 
in Germar's * Zeitscbrift fur die Entomologie ' (vol. ii., pp. 176 — 
209; iii., 323-358; iv., 395—423: Leipzig, 1840— 3), and hia 
attempt at the classification of the Aphidida (plant-lice) according I 
to their wing- characters, which also appeared in the same publi- 
cation (vol, iii., pp. 369—376, 1841). The earlier volumes of the 
Stettin 'Zeitung,' and many other entomological and botanical 
serials, also contain important memoirs from Hartig's pen ; the 
Eojal Society's Catalogue indexes seventy, published betwet 
ia85 and 1871.— E. A. F. 
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THE BUTTERFLIES OF PARAGUAY, AND LA PLATA. 

By p. H. Gosse, F.R.S. 
(with a coloured plate). 

For some time past I have been receiving from extra -tropical 
regions of South America, collections of Butterflies made by my 
friends, the MM. Richard, William, and Thomas Perrens, young 
Englishmen settled on Estancias on the W. bank of the River 
Corrientes, in the Province of the same name, in the Argentine 
Republic. One or other of them occasionally makes long 
journeys into the neighbouring State of Paraguay, and alwaj^s 
uses his opportunities as a diligent entomologist. Latterly they 
have favoured me with brief notes of habits, seasons, localities, &c. 
The results I embody in the following List of species, which is, 
indeed, a double list, since I distinguish, in every case, the patrial 
habitat. This may be described as — 1. South of the great 
westerly bend of the River Parana, to 30^ S. lat. = Corrientes ; 
2. North of that bend, to 24® S. = Paraguay. 

I venture to hope that these Lists and Notes of Butterflies 
{Hesperidis omissis) may possess some interest for English 
Entomologists. 

PAPILIONIDiE. 

Papilio PolydamaSy Linn. Near Asuncion. Dec. to March. 
At edges of woods : not uncommon. I receive Polydamas from 
Jamaica, from Pemambuco in Brazil, from Paraguay, and from 
Corrientes. There are peculiarities in the last-named, which I 
do not see in the others. On the upper surface of the hind wings 
the yellow band has much more the character of an even-edged 
broad ribbon, than a series of arched spots. On the under surface 
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of the EKine, the marginal red spots are changeable ; being rosy- 
pink, when the angle formed by the incident aud the refiecti 
rays is very acute; orange -S en rlet, when this angle is obtusBj 
Lucas's figure (Lep.Exot.pl. 17) appears to have been taken froi 
this Boutliern form ; but he does not notice the changeable hue. 

P. Alicrodamas, Burm. Paraguay, near Asuncion. Edge ( 
a wood : very rare. 

P. Peirhebtts, Boisd. Corrientes: many exumples sent; a 
caught around trees in the evening. An insect of remarkably 
slow flight. Paraguay; all parts. Hoveringover water in woods; 
Nov. to Feb. ; scarce. 

P. Agavus, Dru. Paraguay, near Asuncion. In woods; nol 
scarce. Nov. and Dec. 

P. Anchises, Linn. Corrientes : about or near trees ; flii 
general, Tery high ; but frequently settles on tlowers in the shade- 
Paraguay; about puddles ; rather scarce. Jan. to March. 

P. Polycaon, Cr. From Corrientes, and from Paraguay; 
very rare in both localities. In the latter, taken at the edge of ft 
wood, in Dec. 

P. Torqualinus,'EiS'p. Paraguay: Dec, to Mar. About pools; 
very rare. 

P. Li/cophron, Hiibn. Corrientes. Two or three examples in 
poor condition sent thence, with no notes. None from Paraguay. 

P. Thoas, Linn. In all the collections from Corrientes, where 
it is evidently an abundant species. The examples are of the full 
dimensions proper to this noble species. None have yet been 
collected in Paraguay, though it is known to range from the U. 
States, through the Antilles, through Guiana, and through Brazil. 
Dr. Burmeiater (Desc. Phys. Arg. Eep.^Lepidopt. p. 59) divides 
the species into six sub-species, to all of which he gives names. 
All the Argentine examples he assigns to the one which ho 
diagnoses under the name of Thoantiades, But my examples do 
not bear out his distinctions, as being constant. 

Evryades Corethrua, Boisd. Corrientes. Both sesea haret 
betn received in some abmidance. Always observed in the open;, 
descending to hover over grass or flowers. Dec. to April. 

E. Diiponchelii, Luc. Corrientes ; numerous examples of both 
sexes. Habits, localities, and seasons the same as those of the 
preceding. Both are of lofty flight: they rest duriug the night 
on trees. Both the species of this interesting genus appear to be 
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Btrictly limited to the higher latitudes; not a single example of ^M 
either having been sent me from Paraguay. Burraeiater (op. cit., ^M 



Ail. pi. 3) has well figured both sexes, and the reverse sides, of 
both species; and, on an enlarged scale, the ourious genital 
organs. He describes the larva of the latter as feeding on 
Arlatolockia fimbriata : the larva of Coretkrus is still uiikuowii. 

F PlEEIDffi. 

Leptalis Peryensii, mihi. A single example received from 

Corrientes, with iio note. It must have been taken in Sept., anil 

not met with since ; nor has it occurred in Paraguay. The 

specimen agrees very accurately with the figure. No. 3, of 

I Swaiiison's Licinia Ainphione (Zoo!. Illustr. ii, pi. 91); which he 

I considers the female. But it differs so importantly from Pap, 

I Amphione of Cramer (iii. pi. 333, e, f), tliat the two cannot be 

1 considered the same species. L. Perrensii lacks all trace of the 

I orange mark which precedes the yellow band at the tip of the 

di&coidal cell in the fore wings ; and the costal bar of orange, 

I and reaching the yellow band in A., is short and very 

narrow in P. In the bind wings there is hut a single longitudinal 

band, which is interiorly lemon-yellow, exteriorly rich orange; 

and there is not a trace of the great palmate yellow band of A. 

Beneath, the colours are arranged as above, but are paler; the 

I black becoming a pale fuscous, especially on the hind wings, in 

I which it greatly suffuses the yellow and orange. Under these 

I circumstances, considering the two forms distinct, and seeing that 

I the earlier name must be retained for Cramer's species, which 

I seems to be the northern form, I assign to Swainson'a, the name 

t'of my contributors in Corrientes. Dr. Burmeister makes no 

I mention of it in " Lep. de la Rep. Arg." 

L. Tkermesia, Godt. Paraguay. Nov. to Feb. Banks of 
I brooks: scarce. 

Pierie Monuite, Linn. This wide-spread White I receive from 
^Corrientes and from Asuncion : taken from Sept. to March, 
fflitting at edges of woods, but reported "very scarce." 

P. Automate, Eurm. From Corrientes only : scarce. Settles 
L on wet spots, in paths through woods. 

P. Menacte, Boisd. Paraguay. Common near woods. 
P. Autodice, Hiibn. Corrientes only : common ; always in the 
Eepen. March and April. 
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Terns Deia, Doubl,, and T. Elalhea, Cr. Both plentiful, 

nil parts of the upon, from Corrientes to Asuncion. 

T. Albida, Cr. Not sent from Corrientes, but abundant { 
throughout Paraguay, in open places. i 

Colias Leebia, Fabr, Abundant near Goya in Corrientes, 
where it apparently reaches its northern limit. The male, wheti 1 
very fresh and unrubbed, has a changeable flush of amethystine I 
hue, from the deep orange upper surface, when the incidence of J 
the light is very acute. This is charming, but I*fim not e 
tliat it has been noticed before. 

Callldnjas Seniue, Linn., and its var. (?) C. MarcelUna, Cr. j 
Both forma abundant ; the latter limited to Paraguay. 

C. Ph'dea, Linn., and C. Statira, Cr. Both of these abundant:| 
from Goya to Asuncion. 

C. Cipris, Fabr. This also is common throughout. From! 
Paraguay, three very distinct varieties are sent ; having the <l 
ground colour of each surface respectively, deep fulvous, citron- 
yellow, and cream-white. The varieties are all small, not 
exceeding in dimensions Mr. Butler's fig. of C, Irrlgata (Lep. 
Exot. xxvi. 2); their marks, on both surfaces, are slight, and even 
evanescent. The creamy var. has some sufl'usions of verj' light 
green, here and there, below, scarcely observable. I cannot 
consider these forms to have specific rank. It seems to be, 
certainly, the Pkcebis Bracleolata of Mr. Butler. 

Goniopteryx Cloriitde, Godt. Near Asuncion, and northward, j 
Rather scarce : Oct. to Feb. Habits those of the Callidryadea ; 
hovering over pools and lakelets, in the open. A noble species, ,1 
and well-developed ; my examples reaching an expanse of 4 to 'I 
4 J inches. 

Danaid^. 

Danciis Archippus, Fabr. Common throughout at all times. 
In open places, generally near woods. 

D. Erippius, Fabr. Not from Corrientes, but common | 
throughout Paraguay, with the same habits. 



Helicokiad^e. 

Thyiidia Tkemisto, Hiibn. Paraguay, from the north hank of -I 

the Parana to Asuncion. Plentiful in some situationa, in thftf 

woods. Oct. to Jan. A very striking butterfly. 
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Ithomia hyalina, Fabr. A very elegant little species, with 
difficulty distinguished from the familiar West-Indian Ith. 
diaphana. It occurred, sparsely, in the woods near Asuncion, 
from Nov. to Jan. 

Tithorea Harmonia^ Cr., var. Megara, Godt. Of this, which 
finds no place in Dr. Burmeister's enumeration (op. ci^.), a single 
specimen, in battered condition, was sent me from Corrientes, 
having been taken in Sept. In markings it agrees well with the 
variety figured in Doub. and Hew., pi. xiv. fig. 2 : but the ground- 
colour is the dull sienna-brown of Cramer's figure, not the fine 
scarlet which Mr. Hewitson gives to it. 

Mechanitis Elisa, Guer. Taken plentifully in woods, in the 
neighbourhood of Asuncion ; from Nov. to March. 

M. Ethra, Godt. This elegant species, which might readily 
be taken for a true Heliconian is still more abundant than the 
preceding, in the woods of thfe whole of Paraguay, from the 
Parana northward, from Sept, to Jan. 

Heliconia Phillis, Fabr. A beautiful, and a wide-spread 
butterfly, reaching even occasionally to Buenos Ayres, according 
to Dr. Burmeister. I have not yet received it from Corrientes ; 
but from Paraguay it is sent abundantly, where my friend finds it, 
from Sept. to March, in the whole region, chiefly in woods. 

Acrcea Thalia, Linn.; A, Pellenea, Hiibn.; A. Anteas, D.& H.; 
A. Mamita, Burm. All these forms come to me from Corrientes 
and from Paraguay: the largest, and the most pronounced in 
colours, from the more northern region. They are reported to 
occur at the edges of the woods, in the spring and early summer 
months. But, after examination of a multitude of examples, I 
cannot resist the conclusion, that they are all varieties of one 
species, between which no fixed diagnostic lines can be drawn. 

NYMPHALIDiE. 

Coloenis Phcetusa, Linn. One example has been sent from 
Corrientes; many from Paraguay, where it is described as 
plentiful, from Nov. to Feb., particularly as the Tropic is 
approached. It aflfects open places. 

C. Julia, Fabr. Locality and season as the preceding, but 
rather less abundant. It frequents the margins of woods rather 
more than its fellow. 

Agraulis Vanilke, Linn. The extreme commonness of this 
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species, in the So. Un. States, in the West Indies, tiud thronghout 
the vast plains of South Amei'ica, at least as far as La Plata, 
tends to render us insensible to its splendid metallic refulgence, i 
Its localities and seasons are those of the preceding two : it ia | 
abundant everywhere in the open, from Corrientes to Asuncion. 

Etiptoieta Claudia, Cr. A single example obtained near Goya, 
at the end of March, on flowers in an open sandy spot. 

Phyciodes Liriope, Cr. Abundant in all parts of the open, ^ 
both of Corrientes and Paraguay : Sept. to Dec. In this var. the ] 
fulvous hue greatly predominates, the black pattern being reduced I 
to a minimum above, and almost obliterated below. But two I 
examples of a vaiuety are sent, from near Asuncion, which is J 
larger, and in which the black so predominates as to give quite a 1 
different facies, covering the basal half of the four wings, and t 
leaving only fulvous spots. Cramer's figure (pi. i. c, d) is i 
intermediate condition. It is said to be taken at the edges of] 
woods : scarce. 

Ph. Hera, Cr. A species is sent from Paraguay and still 
more numerously from Corrientes, which agrees (though not 
exactly) so well with Cramer's pi, 253, f, g, that I conclude it to 
be the same, though it is not included by Dr. Burnieister. Sept. 
to March, Edges of woods, very plentiful in all parts. 

Ageronia Feronia, Linn. In woods, near Asuncion, in Nov. 
Very scarce. 

Pyrameis Huntera, Fabr. This moat beautiful Painted Lady i 
is spread from New York, through the continent, to Patagonia : f<» 1 
P. Myrinna of Doubleday is surely but a strongly marked variety. | 
It is sent me in abundance by my friends from Corrientes, but I 
becomes much scarcer as they go northward. 

Py. Carye, Hiibn. This seems a peculiarly southern form. 
I receive it numerously from Corrientes, but not one example j 
from Paraguay, Dr. Burmeiater gives Patagonia to Rio Negro | 
as its habitat; and says it is abundant at Buenos Ayres, even in i 
the streets of the city. 

Eurema* ZabuUna, Godt. Taken in Dec, at the edge of a J 
wood, near Asuncion : very rare. 

' Tba genua Eurema (Douh.), ^Bypaiiartia (Hiibn.) appears to me naeles^ J 
becaiiflB itiBepamble from Pyrameit. The specieB liave the sumo fnuios, and tha s«ma j 

I. Jiippamcne cannot, without Tiolenoe, be severed from Letht on the 
ide, nor from AtaUtnIa on the other. 
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Junotiia Lavinia, Cr. This, and Us marked var. Geneveva, Cr., 
both come abundantly from both Paraguay and Corrientes. They 
affect open places, from Nov. to Mar. 

Anartia Jatrophas, Linn. Seasons, localities, habits, and 
abundance, as tlie preceding. A wide-spread species. 

A. Amalthea, Linn, The form in which this species* occurs 
is abundant from Goya to Asuncion, generally on the banks of 
brooks, Oct. to Feb. 

A. Corona, mihi. The Ist and 2nd subcostal nervules both 
present; springing very close together, both anastomosing with 
the costal, and both presently arching from it, and lost in the 
costa : disco-cellular s exactly as in Jatrophis. Above, all the w. 
brownish black, paler at base, and along inner margin. A broad 
band of orange, ill-defined, divided by the blacldsh nervules, runs 
parallel to, and just within, the margin: two angled bands of 
white cross the disc. -cell in the fore, and one in the hind w. In the 
latter the nervules are bordered with pearly white. Beneath, the 
pattei-n is as above ; but more distinct; the white nerve-borders 
spread so as to make much of the area white ; the orange of the 
Bub.-marg. band is paler; but in the h. w. becomes scarlet at its 
inner side. Squamation somewhat sparse. Exp. 2"2 inches. 
The outline of the wings is exactly that of Jatrophts ,- and, tinlike 
as it appears, the pattern of that species may be traced, especially 
in the angled bands within the cell of f. w. My friends' estancia 
bears the name of Corona, which name I adopt for this rather 
curious Anartia. One example in my cabinet, which was taken 
near Asuncion, in the open, in Feb. (See fig. 1). 

Temenie Laothoe, Cr. Sent, with no note, from Paraguay. 

Eunica Maja, Fabr. Taken in all parts of Paraguay, from 
Oct. to Jan. ; in woods, rather scarce. 

E. Margarita, Godt. Paraguay. On the banks of a brook 
near Asuncion; scarce. Nov. to Jan. Corrientes. A single 
example, taken in April, in a path through the monte. 

Pyrrhogyra Arge, mihi. This may possibly be only a local 

• I do not think this onn prelend to claim a ipecijic stntUB; but it is a fine and 
Tei? stiiidDg var. ; Mid ane Hhicti sliowB no tendeac}' to change io a large number 
«f eramples, [him all porta. Expanse to above S'S inchea. Of the eii »bile 
that run BCTOsB the middle of the front wing (Cram. ccii. ji.B. ; Doub. A Hew. siiy. 
C), the anterior live are changed into a biood trao^verEe band of white, crossed tiy 
the Biih-coatal end discoidal nervulea. as fine Hack lines. No esample with the 
oiiiDtxy TaciBE haa oocurred. 
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Tor. of /'. Tipha, L., but its fncies is so difierent as to make 
it qaite as worthy of specific designation as many that are so 
honoured now-a-daj's. The outline of the nings is quite different ; 
—much broader behind, the hind pair much squarer. The 
beautiful pearly wlute area of the upper surface (whence I have 
chosen its sp. name) occupies fully half of the whole, and has 
between it and the margin (in the f. w.) two white spots, of which 
the anterior is the more conspicuous and well-defined; in some 
specimens, however, there is only a dim trace of this spot, and 
none of the second. Beneath, there ts little ditference that is 
describnble. Exp. 2 to 3'5 inches. It seems in some respects 
intei-mediate between Tipha and Net^rea, L. Purnguay ; at edges 
of woods ; rather plentiful. Sept. to Mar. (See fig. 6). 

Eubay'ts Artemisia, Fabr. Moderately common near Asunciou, 
about puddles. Dec. to Mar. 

Catagramma Sorana, Godt. From Asuncion northward : 
about puddles. Scarce. This appears to be C. Zerynikia of 
Burmeister (Rep. Arg. Lepid., 178,511, Atl. v. fig. 9), but not the 
C. Latona of Butler (Lep. Exot. 181, pi. 63, fig. 3). All are grand 
species ! 

C. Pyracmon, Godt. Throughout Paraguay. Oct. to March. 
Plentiful in some parts: frequenting puddles in the open. 
C. Hydaspes, Dru., has not yet been sent me ; but it is said 
to reach to Corrientes. 

Hamatera Thysbe, D. & H. Near Asuncion in Dec. About 
puddles : scarce. 

D'ldonh Biblis, Fabr. A few examples taken in April, in a 
forest-path on the bank of the River Corrientes. In Paraguay it 
is found throughout ; from Sept, to March ; always in or near 
woods, in no great plenty. 

Megalura Peleus, Sulz. Near Asuncion, in the open, in Dec. ; 
very rare. 

M. Chiron, Fabr. Near Asuncion, and farther north. Affei 
the vicinity of water : not common. 

Heterockroa Iphida, Linn. Near Asuncion ; moderately com- 
mon, at the edges of woods : Nov. to Feb. 

Apatura Agalkina, Cr. Sent from Corrientes, and, somewhat 
more numerously, from Paraguay. In both regions, it ia 
accredited with a proclivity for stagnant puddles and wet mud, 
like its imperiid relative here in England. 
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A. Vanma, Godt. Paraguay. I have received two examples, 
both females, taken near Asuncion, in Dec. and Jan., at edges of 
woods. Very scarce. 

Paphia SfAeiio, Prittw, Woods near Asuncion ; Dec. and Jan. : 
very rare. 

P. Glycerium, D. & H. Corrientes, in April. Caught as it 
played over a water-hole in a palh through a wood. Remarkable 
for a very rapid, and zigzag manner of flight. Near Asuncion it 
was scarce, in Dec. and Jan., at the edges of woods. 

Libythea Carinenta, Cr, Near Asuncion ; Nov. to March : 
quite plentiful at the edges of woods, Later it has occurred also 
in Cori'ientes, in the like localities ; where my correspondent has 
specially remarked its rapid, dai-ting flight, and its habit of always 
choosing a dead twig for its resting-place. 

MoBPniDs. 
Morpho Achilles, Linn. Paraguay; from the banks of the 
Parana, as far as Asuncion, at least ; shady walks in woods : 
abundant ; always of the var. Achilles proper. 

Bbabsolid^. 

BratBolii Sophor<e, Linn. Near AsuncioD. One or two 
examples only, taken in the open, in March. 

Dpnaslor Dar'tus, Fabr. Two examples were sent from 
Corrientes in March. They are described as appeai-ing only on 
the approach of evening. Both were females, and, with each, I 
found, in the inclosing paper, several new-bom larvje ; about 0'5" 
in length, with large globose head, and cylindric body terminating 
in two divergent processes, each carrying a strong seta. This 
form is proper to the known larva of the family: and, combined 
with fragments of pearly egg-shells, also in the papers, they show 
that the butterflies, incompletely killed, laid their eggs in the 
paper pockets ; that these hatched on the voyage, and were starved 
to death, of course. A tragic history ! 

ISatyeid.e. 
Taygctis Andromeda, Cr. Scattered sparsely throughout 
Paraguay. Woods; Sept. to March. Var. b. of Mr. Butler's 
Catalogue. 
T. Chelys, Fabr. Taken in Nov. in a wood near Asuncion. 
I 8d 
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Euptyckia Summandoga, mihi. Paraguay throughout ; Oct. to 
Jan. Woods; scarce. Above, pel lucid -white, fuse ous- edged ; 

not to be distinguished from CUsia ot Cr. (cxciv, d), if we allow for 
the inferior surface seen through the scant Bquamatiou. Below, 
fuscous, crossed by one white band beyond the cell, from costa of 
f. w,, at one-fourth from point, to anal angle of h. w., narrow at 
each extremity, but enlarging (abruptly in the f. w., gradually 
in the h. w.) to the point of overlapping. Ocelli almost obsolete 
in f. w. ; obsoleaceut in h, w., where 1st, 2nd, and 5th are black- 
pupilled, 3rd and 4th uupupilled, all in fulvous rings. We 
have here another imitation, almost exact, of the under surface. 
of the Asiatic Heaione group, such as Mycalesis mandoaa, as figured 
by Mr. Butler (Cat. D. L. ; Sat. ; iii. 9). 

E. Celmis, Godt. Corrientes ; always in high grass. Para, 
guay. Woods near Asuncion, in Dec. ; scarce. The examplea 
agree with Burmeister's "var. pag. sup. a; p. inf. b." {Op. 
cit. Sll). 

E. Soaybius, Fabr. Paraguay. Sept. to March. Abundant 
near woods, in all parts. 

E. Periphas, Godt,? Paraguay; but not distinguished from 
the preceding. 

EryCINAD/E. 

Notheme Eumeus, FRhr. Paraguay. Nearpuddles; veryrare; 
March. 

Ijymnas Melander, Ci: Paraguay. Edges of woods : scarce;, 
Nov. to Feb. 

Hiodina Lysippits, Linn. Corrientes; many examples, but 
no notes. Paraguay. Abundant in all parts ; Oct. to Feb. ; edges 
of woods. 

Emesia Ocypore, Hiibu. Corrientes ; about bushes at the 
edge of the monte, or scrub-clad hills. I do not receive this froni' 
Paraguay ; Hiibner ascribes it to Mexico. 

Ckaris Zabua, mihi. Corrientes ; March ; not uncommon, in 
open places, destitute of grass, but having scattered low fiowering 
plants. This tiny moth like butterfly may he thus described. 
Above, all the wings dull greyish -brown. F. w., basal half crossed 
by three black bands interrupted by the nervures, of which the 
third is joined by a very undulate band, iuclosing a dark brown 
patch, at the end of the disc. -cell, and a white spot on the costa. 
Margin with two rows of black arches, whose points descend into 
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the deep fringe. H. w. similar in colonr and marking, but 
suffused with a warmer browu, especially on the outer half. 
Beneath, ground-colour lighter ; the bands resolved into defined 
black spots; each (and markedly each black marginal arch) 
bounding and inclosing a spot of white. This mode of white 
speckling characterizes, in some individuals, the upp. surf, 
also. Expanse 0'8 to 1'15 inch. Name from Heb. eabua, 
"speckled." (Jer. xii. 9). It seems near Arhts, Cr. pi. xxxi. E. 
(See fig. 5). 

Lasaia Merls, Cr, Paraguay- Dec. to Feb. About puddles ; 
scarce. 

Lemonias Campestrii, Bates (or very closely allied to this). 
Paraguay. In the open, near Asuncion. Nov. to Jan. ; scarce. 

Anatole Glaphyra, Westw. Paraguay : on the banks of a 
brook near Asuncion, in Nov.; very rare. 

Nymphidium Arcke, Hew. (or very closely allied to this). 
Paraguay; near puddles, in January; not common. A single 
example from Corrientes. 

Ltc^nadj;. 

Tkecla Polybe, Linn. Paraguay: Dec. Margins of woods 
near Asuncion ; scarce. 

T. Cimelium, niihi. H. w. two-tailed ; anal angle produced 
into a minute point, but with no rounded lobe. F. w. with the 
shoulder strongly rounded. Above, we see the very counterpart 
of T. Polibetes, Cr. (pi. 341), or, yet more exactly, of T. Syncellus, 
Cr. {pi, 334), siive that the black spot in the cell is small, round, 
and surrounded by a pale ring : the intense blue hue has the 
same refulgent lustre. Below, it is very different froni either : 
ground wai-m fuscous; f. w, with three transverse hands of 
blackish, of which the second dilates in its middle into a broad 
oval patch : the third is short, and nearly apical. In the h. w. the 
same bands are recognised, but extending all across, and much 
more scattered and broken by the copious aspersion of fuscous 
scales : an undefined angled patch of dull green at the anal 
angle. What I suppose to be the female has the blue less 
lustrous, and the black margin much broader, so as, in the f, w. 
to include, and so destroy, the spot witli its ring. Exp. r2 inch. 
Examples male and female are in my cabinet. The name 
alludes to the gem-like beauty of the male. Paraguay ; in woods ; 
Dec. to Feb. ; scarce. (See fig. 2). 
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T. Dolylaa, Cr. Coirieiitea. Several examples token in a "| 
garden, in MarcL. "A butterfly of rapid fliglit." 

T. Melon, Cr, Paraguay : woods near ABimcion, in Dec. : | 
very rare. 

T. Linji3, Sulz. Paraguay : woods near Asuncion. Dec. and 
Jan. : scarce. 

T. Slmaeth'is, Dm. Corrientes. In an open sandy spot, with 
scattered Sowers, but no grass. A few examples taken in Mai'ch' 
and April. 

T, Cruenta, mihi. Above, f. w. sooty black, with a very 
slight reflex of greyish blue toward the base. H. w. sooty black 
on the outer half, with a few minute scattered azure scales ; 
gradually becoming bright azure on the half occupied by the 
median nervure and its nervules : abdom. fossa nearly white. 
Below, all w. light brownish grey, crossed by four bauds of dark 
red ; viz. on f, w. a dash across the cell ; then one widening in 
the middle, where it is broken, and {so to say) disjointed, beyond 
the cell; then a loose and vanishing cloud of red specks; and 
then a line on the very edge. H. w. much the same, but the first 
band consists of three, and the second of many, disjointed 
portions. There is a red spot between the bases of the two tails, 
and a black-centred red spot on the anal lobe. The thorax 
is black, and the abdomen white above, both sprinkled with azure 
scales : these parts are white beneath. Exp. 07 inch. This pretty 
little species my London correspondent marks as Tmolua Cclmus 
of Cr., near which it evidently comes ; but it is, I think, distinct. 
It is also near Th. sanguinalie of Bunneister (c^. cit. p. 239), 
which he describes as ecaudate : but mine has the tails of the 
usual length. Corrientes, on bushes and flowering herbs at the 
edge of the monte. One specimen in April. (See fig. 4). 

T. Celmus, Cr. This differs from the preceding. Above, all 
the w. lustrous deep blue, with a broad outer margin of black, 
well defined. Below, light grey : f. w. crossed, at half- and three- 
fourths-length, by two faint darker lines. H, w. with two or 
three indistinct dusky spots ; a red spot between the tails, and one 
on anal lobe, both black -centred. Exp. 0*7 inch. Paraguay;, 
Deo. ; edge of woods ; very scarce. 

T. Eurytulus, Hiibn. Corrientes : plentiful, 
rather scarce ; Dec. and Jan. 

T. Eeon, Cr. Corrientes : bushes and flowers i 
he monte, in April. Very scarce. 
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rT. Ivelia, mihi. Anal lobe of the h. w. present, but small : 
Bboulder of f. w. Dot projected. Area of all wings a rather light 
and not very lustrous blue, broadly margined with black, except 
at the overlappiug. H. w. somewhat produced behind; and at 
this part the black margin is interrupted by two white sub- 

I marginal lines. Below, all w. light warm fuaeous, crossed by a 
white line at the end of the cell, and three white macular bands, 
black-edged inwards, parallel to the mai'gin; the outmost band 
obsolescent. The h. w. baa, besides, a white marginal line, and 
another white line running along the fringe, at the hinder edge, 
where also is a black-pupilled and black-browed scarlet eye ; anal 
lobe black, slightly red-edged. Exp. I'tiS inch. Name underived. 
My only example is, I suspect, a female, and the diagnosis must 
be considered provisional- Paraguay, edge of a wood on the north 

I bank of the Parana, in Oct. ; scarce. (See fig. .3). 
T. Crolu^, Cr. Paraguay ; taken with the preceding : scai'ce. 
T. Mulucka, Hew. Corrientea : Apiil. On hushes and 
flowers at edge of monte. Paraguay (with no note). 
I have a suspicion, which, for want of a larger sei-ies of 
examples, I can neither prove nor disprove, — that Mulucka, Grains, 
and CehnuSy are but one species. 
T. Marayas, Linn. Corrientes ; not uncommon ; taken almost 
exclusively in the forest, amongst the pinaa, a Bromelia, " with 
horrible horny hooked thorns set in vertical rows, like those of 
the pine-apple, but much larger and stronger." Paraguay ; at 

» margins of woods. Nov. to Jan. 
Lyccena Cassiua, Cr. Corrienles : common. 
L. Ilanno, StoU. Paraguay, near Asuncion. In open camp ; 
plentiful. Sept. to March. 

One or two more Lyctena are sent from Paraguay, which 
I Lave not identihed, but which I will not venture to desciibe. 



EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 
Fig. 1. Anartia Corona. ; Fig. 4. Thecla Cruenta. 

„ 2. Thecla Cimelium. „ 5. Charie Zabua. 

„ 3. Thecla Ivelia. I „ 6. Pyrrbogjra Arge. 
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NOTES FROM THE NEW FOREST. 
By J. Jknneb WeiE, F.L.S., P.Z.S. 

I VISITED the New Forest on 33rd July, aud remained 
at Brockenliurst until 9th August. Except during the first 
three days the weather was very wet, and many parta became 

swamps. 

ArgynniB Papkia, — This species was, as usual, abundant, but i 
much eai'lier in its appearance than last year; the first seen I 
in 1^79 was on I9th July, but on 23rd of that month this year f 
most of the males were already worn. The variety Valeeina was | 
out in fair proportion ; one was seen perfectly hermaphrodite, 
the wings on one side being of the normal colour of the male.- 
Charles Gulliver took a very singular hermaphrodite ; the ' 
two left wings were male, and the right female ; but the upper 
edge of the primary wing on the latter side was of the usual 
tawny colour, and one-third of the secondary wing was so coloured ; 
so that in one insect both gynandromorphism and dimorphism 
existed. I do not remember ever to have met with so remarkable 
a case. I took a female with a greenish spot on each of the lower 
wings, and one male with a well-defined white spot on each wing, 
the spots on the lower wings being somewhat greenish. I observed 
several females depositing their eggs at some distance from the 
ground imder the lichens growing on the trunks of the oaks, and 
proved the fact by finding the egg; the young must in these 
cases often have to travel down the stem ten feet or more before 
they could reach their food, the leaves of P'iola canina. The 
appearance yearly of this insect with white spots on the wings is 
worthy of remark. Last year I was equally fortunate in taking 
specimens so coloured. 

Vanessa lo. — Of this species I saw several with a minute blue 
spot on the secondary wings between the ocellus and the iimer 
edge of the wing. 

Apatura Iris.— This insect has been less rare than usual; 
a female was taken by myself from a beech tree ; Charles GuUiver 
took six, and I heard of and saw others. One taken by Gulliver 
had settled on his cottage, and at Lady Cross a fine male was 
taken from the door-step. 

Lithoeia quadra. — Last year this iuEieot was confined moatly 
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to one wood, but this year it appeared to be distributed all over 
the forest in suitable localities; the females were very much 
commoner than the males, I should think in the proportion of 
ten to one. Liparis monacha was commoner than usual, the males 
far less numerous than the females ; some unusually dark varieties 
were taken. Cleora glabraria was very common in the larval 
state ; I heard of collectors taking them by the gross. I found a 
few dozen, but all were destroyed by Ichneumons ; they were late 
larvsB, and I do not doubt that the presence of the parasite 
retarded their development, thus giving the Ichneumons a better 
chance, when they assume the perfect state, of finding^ caterpillars 
large enough for Lm to deposit their eggs in. 

At sugar almost no insects were seen on some evenings, and 
the only species taken by myself worth mentioning was one 
specimen of Cymataphora oo. 

Mrs. Greathed, of Lady Cross, very kindly presented me with 
a female of Odonestis potatoria of the red colour of the male, 
with very little of the yellow which usually characterises her sex. 
I have but once heard of a similar aberration. 

I should say that upon the whole it is the worst year for 
entomologists ever known in the New Forest, many common 
species being quite absent. 

At page 186 of last month's * Entomologist/ Mr. P. J. Lowry 
states that he took Cleora viduaria. Is he quite sure it was 
that species ? It has not been heard of in the locality for many 
years. On the same page he states also that he took lApdris 
chrysorrhaa. Is he sure that the insect was not L, awrijlua ? 

Pieris napi. — This insect appears in the New Forest to deposit 
its eggs in Barbarea pracox, in very wet places, where the larvsB 
must be constantly liable to submergence, as must also often be 
the case when they feed on Nasturtium officinale^ a favourite food 
of the species ; it appears to have a very different constitution to 
that of its allies, P. brasaica and P, rapcBj which always feed in dry 
places. All observations on this insect are now invested with great 
interest, in consequence of Dr. Weisman's experiments. I am 
engaged in rearing it from the egg. 

((, Haddo Villas, Blackheath, London, S.E., Aug. 16, 1880. 
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H CALANDRA ORYZ^ AND ITS ASSOCIATES. H 

■ liY T. R. BiLLUPS. H 

B In a former article upon Calandra oryice and its associates' ^| 



(Entom. xii. 267) I promised that, at a future date, the contents 
of asecond parcel of corn-refuse received from my friead Mr. Fitch 
Bhould form the subject of a furtlier note ; I now propose as 
briefly as possible to state the results of a very minute and close 
examination of the boxes. I was, however, glad to get the 
parcel into my garden before attempting to open it, as the out- 
side of it was covered with life which had escaped in transit. 
A more lively consignment the caiTter had never had to 
carry, and all my endeavours to explain to him that our 
little friends were nothing more thau small beetles made no 
impression ; he was quite sure they were too lively to be beetles, 
so they must be fleas. Our carrier's fleas, however, proved to be 
Hypophlceus depressus, F., an insect Mr, Fitch seema to have met 
with, but not in any particular abundance previously to this: 
these insects had made their escape from a box which contained, 
by weight, exactly six ounces of clean insects without any refuse 
whatever. This box I exhibited at one of the meetings of the 
South London Entomological Society, and it contained probably 
the largest number of living insects ever exhibited before or 
since at one time ; to attempt to count the whole of this living 
mass would sorely tax my powers of patience and. endurance, so I 
was compelled to take the more systematic way of weighing, and 
then counting some eight or nine samples, to form a rouglt 
estimate of the enormous quantity in our little box. I fotind 
that 800 weighed upon an average exactly one grain avoirdupois, 
so that we had in our box, in round nombers, 2,100,000 ; this i» 
entirely irrespective of some thousands that had made their 
escape on transit from Maldon to Peckham. Mr. Fitch told me 
that on sweeping up this collection for me, the sides of the sacks 
standing in the granary were literally covered, so that you could 
scarcely tell the original colour of the sacks. On opening thig. 
box there was a strong peculiar acid smell, resembling the fumes 
given off from the nest of Formica nifa when disturbed. But the 
result of the examination of the contents of the second box was 
much more interesting, as it contained several Coleoptera unnoticed 
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by Mr. Fitch, while one is new to our fauna, and another will 
probably have to be reatored to its original place in the British 
Hst from whicih it was expunged by Dr. Sharp. In addition to 
iny list, which numbered eleven apeeiea, I have now to add nine, 
five of which Mr, Fitch does not seem to have met with in 
his researches, although Dr. Power seems to have come across 
Bome of them. The first is the curious and spider-like Niptus 
hololeucus, Fald., covered with its golden pubescence, of which I 
found four, followed by the rare Monotoma quadrifoveolata, Aub., 
seventeen in number; neither of these seem to have been 
observed by Mr. Fitch, or their companion Alphitobius piceue, 01. 
(five). The shining chestnut -brown Gibbiiim scotiaa. Fab., was 
represented by two specimens only, while Ptinusfur, L., numbered 
fourteen. Tribolium ferrugineum. Fab., was in large 
liBumbers ; but of T. confusum, the rarer of the two, I only found 
'ee specimens, although I took especial pains in hope of finding 
more. Now follows a species which is neither in Cox's 'Hand- 
book of Coleoptera' nor Dr. Sharp's 'Catalogue,' and neither 
Dr. Power nor Mr. Fitch seems to have met with it. This is a 
small distinct form oi L<emophlanis. Mr. Waterhouse is of opinion 
that it can be no other than L. pmillus, Schiin., of Waterhouse's 
and Kye's Catalogue, or the L. minimus of Stephens, and which 
he speaks of as occurring in and near London, in warehouses, &c. : 
it is not improbable that the smallness of this insect caused it to 
be overlooked by the before -mentioned gentlemen, it not being 
above half a line in length, and when turned out on paper it for a 
long time feigns death, so that it might easily be passed over ; of 
this I found about forty specimens, some of which may now be 
seen in the British Museum Collection. 

The last of my coleopterons found on this occasion is the new 
addition to our fauna, but there seems to be some doubt about its 
being truly indigenous. This insect appears to have been met 
with before, but only solitary individuals ; and I believe specimens 
have been in the British Museum Collection for some years, but 
without any name. Occurring to me as it did, this drew the 
attention of other coleopteriata to it, and, after a careful exami- 
nation, Mr. C. 0. Waterhouse has described it as a new genus 
and species of heteromerous Coleoptera, under the name of 
Latketicm oryzm; his description will be found published in the 
'Annals and Magazine of Natural History' for February, 1880. 
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Dr. Power is of opinion that LatheticJis, being an 
insect, can scarcely be said to be naturalised. This is probable, 
but in any case it is in a fair way to establish itself in onr 
storehouses, for the number I met with in the small sample from 
the granaries, sent to me by Mr. Fitcb, was over forty. It has 
also been met with by Mr. V. R. Perkins in a sample of wheat 
from Croydon, and in other places since. My last coleopteron 
brings the total number of Calandra's associates found by myself 
to eighteen distinct species, irrespective of C. granaria and 
C oryz(B ; and with Mr. Fitch I quite think the store is not yet 
exhausted, and will well repay further labours- As usual, this 
sample contained a large quantity of AcuHdcB, as also of various 
iarvte, probably coleopterous, and some eight or nine specimens 
of immature Hemiptera; hut of bymenopterous parasites I saw 
none, although I kept the refuse nearly six months. 

The following is a complete list of the Coleoptera found : — 



Cakndra granaria, Linn. 

C, orjzEB, Linn. 

Trogosita mauriWQica, Linn. 

LEemophlceus ferrugineus, Steph. 

L. posillus, SckSn. 

Silvan us suiinamensis, Linn. 

MoDOtoma quadrifoveolata, Aube. 

Typhtea fumata, Linn. 

Ptinua fur, Linn. 

Niptus bololeucus, Fald. 



Gibbium scotias. Fab. 
Rhizopertha puailla. Fab. 
AlphitophaguB qradripuBtulatua, Stepli 
Tribolium ferrugineum, Fab. 
T. coafuBum, Duval. 
Latbeticua oryzEB, C: 0. Waterh. 
Hypophlceus depress us, Fab. 
Alphitobiua piceus, OUv. 
Tenebrio molitor, Lian. 
T. obscurus. Fab. 



IS Villas, Coplestone Road, Feckbam, S.E., Aagu^t 6, IB80. 



INTHODUCTORY PAPERS ON JCHNEUMONID-ffi. 
Bi John B. Beidouan anh Edwabh A. Fitch. 
No. II.— ICHNEUMON ID^ (continned). 
Section 8, — Scutellum pale ; alidomen red or red and black. 
A. Abdomen red, basal segment (and rarely the apex) black (females). 
a. Scutellum yellow or jeflowisb white. 
* Two marks before, and lateral margins of, scutellam more <» len 

t iiiid iibdomiiml segmBiit not longer tliun wide. 

U. ra/iHi«, 5 lines (i, *, i). 
tt and eegmint somewbut longov than wide. 

1 0. UneaUii; U— S lines (I, f , I, a). 
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** Scutellum without the marka in front. 
I Hind tibia* with a white ring. 106. albicinctiis, 3—4 lines (/i), 

;j Hind tibiffi without a white ring; femora genernllj black; tibite 

pale; apex black. 
§ Scutellum and marks on thorax yellow. 
X Yellow mark beforeand beneath the wings; hind coxa; beneath nnde. 
1. pitorius, 11— l^i lines [I, a). 
X X Yellow marks beneath the wings only. 

123. exapectatorius, 10} lines, 

§§ Scutellum and other marks white or whitish ; hind coxie pubescent. 

XXX Pale line before the wing ; supero-medial area of metathorax deeply 

emarginate at the apex. - 3. similatorius, fl — 10 lines ((). 

X X X X No pale line before the wings : supero-medial area of metathorax 

truncate at the apex. ■ 4. CoquebeTti, 9 — 10 lines. 

b. Scutellum more or less red. 

Red line before the wing^ ; ovipositor i the length of the abdomen; 

tibife partly red. • - 81. /aniti*, 4— 6 lines (a). 

00 No red line before the wings. 
-1- Ovipositor slightly projecting ; femora red or black, tibife red. 

too. caaUiiieus, 4i — 6i lines (s, I, a), 
-t-^i- Ovipositor J the length of the abdomen ; front tibiee reddish, scutel- 
lum sometimes black. . - 8'j, albtlarvatus, ii lines. 
B. 3nd and Sird abdominal segments only, more or less red (females). 
Lateral margins of scutellum white, femora and tibife red. 

S6. scuuUator, 5 — 6 lines. 
C 1st to 4th abdominal segments red, base of 1st sotuetimes more or 
less black (females). 

a. Scutellum white ; gastrocasli indistinct. 

* Scutellum entirely white; post-petiole entirely punctated; tibiiered. 

105. semirufm, 3i— 4 lines. 
** Apex of scutellum only, white ; post-petiole strongly punctated, 
apex smooth ; legs red and black varied. 

83. iiacillatorius, 3} — 3 lines (a, I). 

b. Scutellum whitish yellow, base red ; post-petiole rather smooth ; 

front or all femora red : tibife red. 101. defraudator, 4 lines, 

D. Apical margins of 2nd — 4th segments, 6th — 7th entirely red; or 

greater part of abdomen red ; basal keels of scutellum white 

(females). 

f Areolet towards the costa narrow, - 10. rujkaudua, 7 lines. 

ft Areolet towards the costa wide. 10. lineator, 6 — 8 lines ((, s, I. a). 

A. Hinder tibite black with a white ring (males). 

lOfl. albicinotvs, 3 — 4 lines. 

B. Hinder tibiie without a white riug (males). 

a. Abdomen red, Ut segment entirely black, or apex red, 

* Basal keels before the scutellum not pale marked. 

■f Scutellum and marks on thorax yellow. 1. pisorius, II— IdJ lines, 
ft Scutellum and marks on the thorax white or whitish. 
(Supero-medial arete as in the females). 

1 White line before and beneath the wings. 

3. simUatorius. fl— 10 lines (i). 
;; White line beiieatb the wings only. 4. Coqueberti, 9 — 10 lines. 
«^ Basal keels before the Bcutellum marked with white. 

10. lineator, 0—8 lines ((, 3, 1, a). 
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Apex of abdomen, or base and apex, black, somedmea the middle 1 

segmente more or less so. 
Front coxiB aud troclmiiters entirely white or whitish. 
Two large white spots on the breast. ■ 81. laniua, i — 5 lines. ] 
Breast without white spots. 
Scutellum white on ibe apex; front femora and tibiB yetbw-red, J 

hinder pair darker; apex of Ubite brownish. I 

134. mveatua. 2i — 3 linea. J 
Scutellnm whitish yellow; base red, legs pale red. 

101. defraudalor, i lines, I 
Front coxffi spotted with white or jellow. 
Middle area of post-petiole striated ; tibiie partly pale. 
Face entirely whitish yellow. - 61. pieeatorim, 7 lines. 1 

Face with central black mark. 30. computatorius,Q — UliMeB(A,s,a). 1 
Middle area of post-peliole punctated. 
Gastrocieli of 2nd abdominal segment o! 

83. vufUiatorius, itj — 4 lines ((). J 

Gastrocieli distinct and suiall ; greater part of legs dark. 1 

06. deroijator, 4 lines. 1 

Middle area of post-petiole smooth; gastrocieli occupying nearly I 

the entire base of the Snd abdominal segment. 

103. exoriiatus, 4—6 lines. 
Front coxffl black, or at the most partly red. 
Vertical orbits not marked with white. 
Middle area of post-petiole aciculate. 

3nd aud Srd abdominal segments ri^, or sometimes red maculated. 
3rd segment of abdomen subquadrate. 

30. eomputatorlus, ti — 9 lines (a). I 
3rd segment transverse. 
Oastrocsh of Qnd segment wide, the space between them sligbdy J 

narrower or equal to the middle area of the post-petiole. I 

60. graeilicomis, 6 — H lines (A, a, a). I 

Gastroceeli moderate, the space between them rather wider thao f 

the middle area of post-petiole. I 

67. raptorius, SJ — fi lines {h, (). J 

Middle area of post-petiole closely punctated. 

Apex of 1st, 2nd-4th, and sometimes part 5th, abdominal segments 1 

red, 4th often with a fuscous mark in the centre. f 

97. bilunulatm, ii — 4 lines (A, /, a, Tj. I 

Middle area of post petiole scabrous. J 

3rd abdominal segment red. - 115. cinctoriui, 7 lines. | 

Ist — Srd segments red, base of Ist sometimes black. 

100. castaiieus, 4i — 5i lines. 
Vertical orbits marked with white. 
Middle area of post-petiole aciculate. 
Abdomen red, batial segments more or less black, apex red ; femora J 

and tibite red, apex of hinder dark 
Basal keels of scutellum and its lateral margins whitisl 
Ateulet towards the costa narrow. - 16. ruficaudM, 7 lines.') 
Areolet towards the costa wide. 
3iid segment not longer than wide. - 14. nifimis, 5 lines (l).\ 
■2nd segment somewhat longer than wide, 
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Scutellum with two white apical spots. 

10. UnecUor, 6 — 8 lines (t, «, I, a). 
•-H No pale marks before the scutellum. 

19. castaneiventriSt 5J — 8^ lines, (I, a). 

** Post-petiole entirely punctated. 

t Gastrocseli scarcely any. 1st — 4th abdominal segments and tibisB 

red, apex of hinder one black. 105. semiruftis, 3J — 4 lines. 

tf GastrocsBli small, 'but tolerably distinct; middle of abdomen, and 

apex of 1st segment sometimes, red ; legs vary ; generally a 

pale line before and beneath the wings. 

97. biluntUatus, 2^—4 lines (h, t, I, a). 



Section 9. — Scutellum black, abdomen red or red and black. 

A. Abdomen red, basal segment more or less black (females). 
a. Antennae white-ringed ; greater part of legs black. 

Post-petiole smooth, gastrocaBli none. 

* Petiole pitchy. - . - - 126. gasterator, 4 — 6 lines. 
** 1st segment black, apex sometimes red. 

76. coruscator, 3^ — 4^ lines. 

B. Middle of abdomen entirely red (females). 

a. Frontal orbits pale ; front femora, tibiae, tarsi, and apex of hind 

tibiae red. - - - - 13. hasitator, 4 lines. 

b. Frontal orbits black ; legs dark ; tibiae red (*) or obscure red (**). 

* Gastrocaeli moderately deeply impressed. 

23. cidpator, 7 — 10 lines (a). 

** Gustrocaeli scarcely impressed ; front femora and tibiae with whitish 

marks. 1 03. apricus, 4 J lines. 

C. Margins of all the segments and legs red. 

1 29. maculicomis, ^^ lines. 

D. 2nd segment red, 3rd — 6th more or less marked with black, 7th 

red or black, legs more or less red or black. 

19. castaneiventris, 6 J — 6^ lines (Z, a). 

E. Four basal segments light pitchy red ; legs red, hind coxae faintly 

spurred. - - - - 138. picipest 2 J lines. 

F. Four basal segments bright red ; tibiae and femora red, apex of 

hinder one black. - - - 124. femorator, 6 lines. 

A. Antennae white-ringed, or some of the middle joints marked with 

white above (males). 

a. Thorax without white marks ; middle of abdomen red ; legs dark. 

* Face black. - - - 23. culpator, 7 — 10 lines (ant). 
** Face white. - - - 82. aUMarvatus, 4| — 6 lines (a). 

b. Thorax with white marks against the wings ; margins of all the 

segments and legs red. - 129. maculicomis^ 2^ lines. 

B. Antennae without white marks in the centre (males). 

a. Face and thorax with white marks. 

* B&sal segments of abdomen black ; apical ones, femora, tibiae, and 

tarsi red. - - - 131. melanopyrrhus, 7^ lines. 

** 2nd segment and basal angles of 3rd red ; legs black, front ones 

with whitish marks - - - 103. apricvs, 4^ lines. 

b. Face and clypeus more or less white ; thorax black ; base of hind 

femora and tibiae red. - 46. latrator, 2\ — 8^ lira's* ^V 

c. Face and thorax without white marks. 
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I Basal segrnent of abdomen blank, le^ red, bind < 

the base. - - • 109. abdominitor, i^ lines. 

W and and 8rd segments red, drd Eoraetinies with a black line Ijl). 
; TibifB Bomelimes sordid red or piueous. 

23. eulpatoT, 7 — 10 lines {antal 

II Base and apex of hind femora red ; tibis red, apex of binder ooe 

black. .... vulneratorius, BJ- — 1 lines. 

Iff Had — 4th segments red ; aiiteunfe beneath, base of bind femora and 

libite, red. ■ - 45. latrator, SJ — 3J lines (A, «). 

fH+ 2ud— 6lh segments red, raurgins of 6th reddish; front tibito only 

pale. 143. rufatar, 6 lines, 

Seotion 10.— Scutellum pale ; abdomen with pale spots, or some of the 
segnients marked with, or entirely, j'ellow ; apex of abdomen black. 

A. Antennfe with a white ring (females]. 

a. Abdominal s^ments 1st — 4tb, or 5th, with pale lateral spots. 
Hind legs black. 

+ Hinder coxte without pubescence beneath. 

5. Bohemani, 8 — 13 lines. 
** Hinder coxeb pubescent beneath. 6. sugillatoritts, 6 — a lines (I), 

b. Qnd — 3rd, oi 4th abdominal segments with lateral white spots, 1st 

segment quite black. ' - 7. cyanhientrU, 6 lines. 

B. and — 13th, or 14th joints of antennffi pale, the rest black (females). 
3nd abdominal segment rufo-fulvous, 3rd yellow-edged, fitfa nearly 

all pale yellow ; femora and tibiie reddish yellow. 

1S8. lautatorius, 6— 6J lines. 

A. Basal segment only with white lateral spots or a streak (males). 

* Anterior cosse white, as well as sides of scuteUum ; femora and 

tibite red. 12. inceatu*, 4 lines. 

=!■* Anterior ooxte black, as well as femora, 
t Greater part of hind tarsi white. - 86. leucomelas, 8 — 7J lines. 
If Hind tarsi fuscous. - - 113. bipunctonux, 7 — 8 lines. 

B. Several of the basal segments with pale lateral spots (males). 
Legs black ; anterior tibiie only partly pale. 

I Abdomen lanceolate. ... 7. cyaniventrU, 6 lines. 

\\ Abdomen linear (antennffi sometimes white-ringed). 

6. mgillatorim, 6—8 lines (i). 

a. 1st — 3rd abdominal segments entire margins, 4th — 5th lateral 

margins, white. 
Legs black, front tibite partly whitish. 

24. multlciiicba, l^ — G lines (a, I). 

b. Ist— 4lh segments yellow, base of each more or less black. 

Legs yellow with black marks. - 33. xanthoriits, 6J— 8 lines. 

c. 1st — 3rd segments straw-coloured at their apical margins. 

-^- A struw' coloured spot on the mesosternum; gastrocteli obsolete; 
post-petiole alutaceous. - 78. jugatus, 5 — 6 lines. 

*- No pale spot on the mesostemum ; post-petiole smooth. 

76. varipes, Q— 3 1 lines. 

d. Apical margins of Snd aud 3rd segments pale; post-petiole 

or less punctated ; bind legs dark. 

85. dumeticola, 5' 
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e. and and 3rd segments entirely yellow; bind femjra black; tibise 

yellow, apes of binder oiie black. 

* 3rd abdominal aegraent transverse. - 54. calosc^lus, 5 — B lines. 
*- 3id segment aubquadrate. 

-|- Margins of cbeeks enbdilated or refle.'ied below tlie base of the 

mandibles. 
! Apes of dypeus truncated. ■ 35. bueculentus, Q — 9 lines (a). 
',1 Apex of clypens slightly emarginate and depressed. 

36. auspkwsiis, 6 — 9 lines. 
■ft Margin of cheeks not dilated below the base of Ibe mandibles. 
§ Frontal orbits marlted with yellow. 
X i'ront coxte and trocliaoters black or spotted with yellow. 

37. gracilentus, 5—6 lines [a), 
X X Front coxb and trochanters entirely yellow. 

iO. inquinatiii, Gi lines 
§1 Frontal orbits not marked with yellow ; front coxae black. 

Moulh, clypeua, and face yellow. - 34. con/usoiiia, 6—7 lines 
00 Sides of face, and sometimes two spots near the upper part yellow. 

48. luctatorius, 6—8 lines. 

^ Vertiad orbits as well as month, and face yellow; front coxie 

trochanters, and femora black, more or less yellow at the 

apex (the yellow segments have at times a black triangidur 

spot). - ■ 131. dissiimdator, 9 — HI lines la). 

f. !ind and 3rd abdominal segments yellow, more or less marked with 

* Hind legs black, tihim with a whitish streak towards the base. 
Apex of Ist, 3nd, and Jird segments yellow, 3nd with two black 

dots on the disc. ■ . 112. binotatus, t lines. 

** Hind legs, black and yellow variegated, 
t External orbits without pale marks. 

1 3rd abdominal segment with a short basal black band ; 3rd 

segment snhquadrate. - 38. tetTninatorim, 6 — 9 lines. 
;; 2nd and 3rd segments more or less black at the base : 3rd segment 
transveree. ■ ■ 28. molitorim, 6—9 lines (n). 

;;| Sad and 3rd segments with a subtriangular dorsal black mark. 

41. biaignatUM, 8 lines. 

l\ll 'iud segment pitchy red, basal sides and a transverse line before 

the margin black ; 3rd extreme margin and lateral spot 

obsoletely stramineo-feringinous. 51. piceatoriu*, G lines. 

ft External orbits pale marked. 

Abdomen varies from 2nd — 3rd segments more or less yellow, or 

abdomen yellow, apex black, to i^uite bkck ; gastrocteli none. 

75. eoTuieator, 4 — 6 lines. 

g. 2ud — 4tb abdominal segments yellow, 4tb sometimes marked 

with black. 

* Femora almost entirely yellow. 48. primatortut, 10 — 11 lines. 
** Greater part of fcniiira black. - 44. Tniimtorius, 4 — 4 J^ lines. 

Section 11. — Sculellum pale, apex of abdomen, and moat of ihe middle, 
spotted uitb yellow, or with yellow or white bunds. 
A. AntennK white-ringed (females). 

a. All tbe segments with pale marginB ; giBUAt ^u^\ olV^^ -sij&ifs 
(*y or orange (**:j. 
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*Margiii8 of segments and marks on thorax yellow. 

33. xatithoiiu 
** Mnrgins of segments and marks on ihomx whitish. 

137. phaleratui, 34 lines. 

b, and and 3rd segments yellow, orange, or red; 6tli, 6th, and 7th 

with a jellow doreal spot; tibite straw-coloured, apex of 
hinder one blaclt. - 38. tenniiiatoriiu, 6 — 9 lines. | 

c. Ist — 3rd or 4th segments testaceous at the edges ; legs dark. 

77. luteiventris, 6 — 8 1 

A. Antennffi, basnl half bright jellow, the rest black (males). 
Slid abdominal segment with two yellow spots; 6th and 7th 

whitish yellow, legs jellow, hind coxie and trocliauters 
partly, and apex of femora and tibite, black. 

I'JO. dimidiatus, Splines. 

B. Autennie black (males). 

a. Abdomen and legs testaceous; petiole and Mud coxee black. 

77. luteiventris, 6 — 8 

b. All the abdominal segments with pale edges ; legs as in the females. I 

* Marks on thorax and abdomen yellow, J 

33. xantkorius, 5— 6i lines (a^ I 
The last segments of thi-i species arc sometimes without the pale uiai^na. I 
** Maiks on thorai and abdomen whitish, 

137. phaleratus, 3^ lines (i). 

c. 2ud, 8rd, Otb, and 7th abdominal segments with the en^re 

maigins, 4th, the mai-gin interrupted in the middle, yellow; 
femora, tibiee, and tarsi orange, apex of hinder black. 

33. vaginatorim, 5 — 6 lines. ■ 

d. 3nd segmtnt rufofulyous ; the remaining ones yellow-edged; [ 

femora and tibioi reddish yellow. I 

138. latitatorius, 6—6^ lines.. J 

Secteon 1-L- 

A. Abdomen red, base black ; sometimes the apes brownish. 

* Thoiax testaceous. 91. jtavaloriiis, 7 — 9 lines, male and female. 
** Thorax red, variegated with sulphur and black. 

102. exornatus, 4 — 6 lines, female (a), 

B. Abdomen red, apex black, anus white. 
AntenuFB with a white ring. 

a. Metathorax with more or less red. 

107. erythravs, 3 — 4 lines, male and female, 

b. Metathorax l>lack. 

* Sides of thorax red. - 141. tubediiiis, ii lines, female. 
** Sides of thorax and breast black. 

+ Greater part of the head red. 98. riificeps, 4 — 5 tines, female ([). 
\\ Head black, face sometimes with a red mark. 

wdneratorius, 3J— 4 lines, female (A, (, g, /, a). 

C. Abdominal segments 1st and 4ih partly, ',^nd and 3rd eutirely, red, 

as well as part of mesothorox ; scutellum, tibite, and tar«, 
apex of hinder one, brown. 108. Walkeri, 4 lines, femalsr.^ 
(To be oontinuod,) 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTUKES, &o. 

Vanessa Antiopa near Birmingham. — On Sunday, August 
22nd, when coming from church, I distinctly saw, in the park 
here, two V. Antopia, They were flying towards some willows 
which were close by. I went and fetched my net, but unfortunately 
did not see them again. I have since heard thnt another has 
been seen in the neighbourhood, so I hope soon to be able to 
record the capture of this periodical insect.— Sir Arthur Scott, 
Bart. ; Great Barr Hall, near Birmingham, August 24, 1880. 

Vanessa Antiopa at Dulwich. — News of the reappeamnce 
of so rare a butterfly as Vanessa Antiopa in the neighbourhood of 
its old locality cannot but be interesting to your readers. Whilst 
collecting in the neighbourhood of Dulwich, on the 17th instant, 
I had a clear sight of this fine lepidopteron. To my dismay 
it retreated over a fence, and on my succeeding in scaling the 
barrier it was nowhere to be seen. — G. Vernon Hudson ; 1, Busby 
Place, Camden Road, N.W., August 24, 1880. 

Vanessa Antiopa at Wimblkdon. — Yesterday (August 24th), 
whilst working up Wimbledon Common, I captured a splendid 
specimen of V, Antiopa at rest on Vaccinium. The afternoon was 
warm and cloudy, with a gentle wind blowing. — Thos. Humble 
Balfe ; Shrewsbury Road, Bayswater, W. 

Vanessa Antiopa at Folkestone.— I captured V. Antiopa 
in the Warren yesterday, August 22nd ; I understand it has been 
seen in other parts. — William Purdey ; 115, Sea View Terrace, 
Folkestone. 

Argynnis cleodoxa. — I captured near this place, last Wed- 
nesday, the 11th inst., a very fine and perfect specimen of the 
variety Cleodoxa of Argynnis Adippe, — H. W. Law; The Chase, 
Boss, Herefordshire, August 13, 1880. 

CoLiAS Edusa. — This butterfly may now be seen flying over 
turnips and stubbles, but not nearly so abundant as it was a few 
years since. I have not seen the var. Helice as yet. — H. Reeks ; 
Thruxton, August 20, 1880. 

PoLYOMMATUS Phl^eas. — About the middle of July my sister 
captured the by no means common variety of the above species 
without the copper-coloured band on the TcimA. V\\i%^,\i^NYCL% ^Ji. 
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red pencil-like mark in lieu thereof, — R. M. Sotueby 
Upperton Gardens, Eastbouvne, August 19, 1880. 

PUP.E OF DeILEPHILA EI'PHOnBI.E EMITTING SoUND.— I h&d] 

four pupie of this insect sent from Germany; all have now pro* 
duced imagines. It was my practice occasionally to moisten 
tliem, and when placing one in water I distinctly heard it hiss; 
the sound was repeated several times, and resembled that of a 
snake.— J. Jenner Weik ; (i, Haddo Villas, Blackbenth, Loudon, 
S.E., August 16, 1880. 

Rahe Lepidopteba collected in 18«0. — I have again had 
the good fortune to take Nola centonalia in the same locality as in 
1B79 ; but although I worked the place very closely indeed for 
five weeks, could only meet with it most sparingly, and failed 
entirely to get any eggs. I took one pair in co})., but the femalft, 
would not oblige me with a single egg. Another of my moslj 
interesting captures was Acidalia ochrata, and from eggs then. 
obtained have now larvie feeding. This insect has not yet been 
bred in this country. During June last I bred, from larvas 
collected by myself in Sussex, a few beautiful specimens of Sesia 
spheciformis from alder. — W. H. Tugwell ; a, Lewisham Boad* 
Greenwich, August 23, 1880. 
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Callimobpha dominula, — On July 1H|-Ji, and the following 
days, the imagines of Callimorpha domimda swarmed in hundreds 
near a small wood on Tenby Common, near Sherborne, Dorset- 
shire.— Charles E. M. Inge ; Shepherd's Bush, W. 

Captohes near York. —The present season has been, in tia$M 
district, the best of any for the last eight or ten yeara. Amongstfl 
the most unusual species taken in the neighbourhood is .<4jjZecfatl 
occulta. During last week I had the pleasure of capturing a ni 
series of the light- coloured form at Sandhurn Wood, which, 
many of your readers know, is some seven miles to the east 
of the city. In the same neighbourhood, at the same time, I took 
some eight specimens of Cularia ivunanata, many beautiful | 
varieties occurriug amongst them ; also about sixty Scopati 
truncicolalis, besides several other odd things. In June last i 
I visited Edlington Wood, near Doncaster, and had good sport.l 
with Asthena sylvata, taking a long and handsome series ; with ff 
about forty Melanippe haxtatn. One of the latter was a good J 
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"Tariety. At the same time I got two good varieties of Abraxas 
vlmata. During the last fortnight I have taken over one hundred 
and fifty very fine Orthoaia gnspecta, and, of course, out' old friend 
Epione vespertaria. This season we caunot work Askham bog, 
onr piece of umrsh-land ; but Saudburn has well repaid the time 
spent in working for Lepidoptem. Amongst many others I have 
taken long and handsome series of Ellopia fasciaria, Macaria 
Utu-rata, TripJitena fimbria; besides ApUcta herbida, I'ericallia 

Ieyringaria, Geometra papUionaria, Scotoaia undulata; a pair of 
if otodonta dictcEoides iu8t out of pupteon a birch tree ; N. trepida; 
two Sesia cuHciformis, which is rare here ; Lobophora lobidata and 
■Eupitkecia indigata, about fifty each. In July I got several very 
fine Boarmia roboraria at Cawood. But the -strangest insects 
I have taken this season were u Zeuzera Msculi, at rest at Sand- 
buin, — I never remember this species occurring in this district 
before,— and a specimen of Sirex gigas at sugar, also at Sand- 
burn. Taking all into consideration, I have had as yet no cause 
to complain of the season of 1880. — William Pbest ; 13, Holgitte 
Road, York, August 16, 1880. 

Late appearance of Ctmatophora fluctitosa. — Whilst 
beating for the lan-a of C. ftuctuosa at West Wickhara, on the 
17tb August, I was surprised on finding a fine specimen of the 
I perfect insect of that species in my umbrella. The larva was at 
the same time full-fed. 1 also beat, on the same day, larvra of 
Stauropus fagi, Notodonta dodoneea, N. dromedar'vas, Eurymene 
dolabraria, &c. — W. J. Habpeb; GG, Mansfield Street, Kingsland 
Road, London, August 18. 

A Week's Laev^-beating in the New Fokebt. — My 
brother having just returned fi'om Bruckenhurst, a record of his 
captures might he of interest to some of the readers of the 
' Entomologist' having an idea of visiting that locality during the 
autumn. Altliough, generally speaking, larvse were scarce, a few 
good things fell to his net. Acronycta alni, six ; five of these were 
from beech, and one from oak. Stauropiis fagi, seven; Diphtkera 
Orion, about thirty. Notodonta dodonaa, Acronycta leporina and 
DemaB coryli were common, as were also several other species. 
Perfect insects were very scarce ; nevertheless he obtained a fine 
series of Cleora glabraria. Lithosia quadra and Catocala spoDsa, 
several. Butterflies were all wasted. Sugur \)VoAvnie.iii (i^Cv-^ i^. 
; few Tr'ipJuena fimbria iiud C. svonm. — ^Ii>. 
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ScoTOSiA VKTULATA AT Hampsteao.— On Jane and, at Ham] 
steftd, I found about thirty larvte of S. vetulata. They were thi 
nenrly full grown, and in the course of a day or two changed ■ 
pupfE, from which, on July lat, two dozen imHgoa emerged. Ij 
believe that this is a new locality. — P. F. Alexander ; Ivy Cottnge,, 
Lower Heath, Haiupstead. 

Emmelesia dnifasciata two years in Pupa. — In Deceiiil>er, 
1878, 1 received, from a London coiTespondent, half-a-dozen pupsfti 
of E. uttifasciatit. From these one or two moths emerged i»j 
August, 1879. Of the remainder, one to my surprise produced ai) 
perfect imago in July of this year. Is this at all usual ? or is it 
another evidence of the abnormal character of the weather last 
year ? — Chas. F. Thobsewill ; The Soho, Burton-on-Treut, 
August 19, IBf^O. 

[Very little is known about this subject. It is probable that 
most species of Lepicloptera do, under ahnonnal circura stances, 
remain in the pupa state for very long periods. A series of 
experiments with pupje ought not to be difficult to conduct, and! 
would be of great interest.— Ed.] 

Captube of Tinea albipunctella, Ac, at WiTnEBSLAcic- 
I spent four days at the above place, from the 4th to the 8th of 
August, 1880. The weather only let me have about three hour's 
collecting each day. By diligent work I took a fair lot of speci- 
mens. Scoparia truncicolalis in swarms ; a Scoparia n. s. very 
distinct. Plenty oi Argyrestkia aunilentella and Andereggiella ; a 
few Sciapkila penziana, and Ampkysa gemingana in plenty; 
one Asyekna profugella, and a few ZeUeria kepariella. Tinea 
albijywnctelia has puzzled me for the last twenty years. During 
all that time I have taken perhaps a dozen specimens. I was 
detennined to find out more about it, if possible ; so I worked 
about where I took four specimens, and succeeded in taking ten, 
and ultimately found a few empty cases protruding from fungi on 
an old stump. It was only the last hours that rewarded my 
search for so many years. The sticks and stumps that have been 
broken up in search of this species must liave been a big cart- 
load. Next year I shall bring the old stumps home, and hope to 
■ rear some images from them.— J. B. Hodgkinson; Preston. h 

K Chbysoclieta bimaculella. — My sister, while at Hasting8,H 

^H was fortunate in taking, about the middle of last month, «>| 

^ J 
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beautiful specimen of this Tinea, which Mr. Stainton pronounces 
to be very rare. — R. M. Sothedy; Eastbourne, Aug. 10, 1880. 

Sugaring at Croydos.— Having heard that somewhat poor 
results have attended this year's sugaring, even in the mo.st 
favoured localities, — in some cases not a single specimen of the 
most common species having been met with, — it may not be 
entirely without interest to some of your readers if I give the 
results of a few observations made whilst sugaring in u very 
limited locality, namely, my own garden. Although it is somewhat 
difficult to write anything new on this subject, still there are 
sometimes facts worth noting when working limited areas, which 
are not only interesting to the general naturalist, but also of 
some practical use to the entomologist in particular. Being 
desirous of making a list of the number of species of Lepidoptera 
which could be taken in one season in one small locality, in the 
neighbourhood of Croydon, I, amongst other things, resorted to 
Bugaring the fruit and other trees in my garden. The area is 
about a quarter of an acre of ground, well made use of, and 
containing a considerable number of trees and shrubs. This 
position is high and very much exposed, both to south-west and 
also to northerly and easterly winds. The surface soil is very 
light, and the strata are the sand-beds of the " Oldhaven series." 
So much for its features. The number of trees usually sugared 
was seven, viz. laburnum, cherry, hawthorn, holly, plum, apple, 
and pear. I selected a variety of species, as also a variety of 
positions, in order to note the peculiarities, if any, that might 
exist vrith regard to a liking for any particular spot or tree. 
I also carefully noted the meteorological aspects, the results of 
which I give. Although I have as yet taken nothing particularly 
rare, still I have had fairly good sport, and quite sufficient to 
arrive at data as to positions and weather aspects likely to prove 
of use hereafter. During four weeks' sugaring in July and 
August, at the rate of three nights per week, I have met with the 
following species in the locality above referred to, most of them 
in considerable numbers :—Mtiniestrii brassier, M. penicar'ne, 
i^grotis nigricans, TrijihcBHa jimbria, Catocala nupta. Mania mam-a, 
S'rlphana orbona, T. pronuba, Cosmia diffinis, Euplexia lucipaw, 
~ nfejM oleracea. Mania typica, Acronyeta psi, Xylopkasia polpodoit, 
'X. lithoxylea, and Dipterygia pinastri. As I'egards the state of the 
Wreather I have found that what are conei\d&t&& VaA ■ei.'^iJjsi Vssfe 
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proved imasually good, and vice vend, as the annexed form i 
show. Eight selected niglits, with notes on resntts : — 

1. Wind 8. Sultry and close. Very few; only on esposed trees. 

2. S.W. Rather damp. Specimens, five trees out of seven (fairly goo 

3. S.W. Heavy rain. Very good till rain washed the sugar off. 

4. N,W. Windy. Good where the slightest shelter existed. 

5. N.W. Calm and dull. Scarcely any. 

6. N.E. Bather cold and dry breezes. Good, 

7. K.E. Cold drizzle and choppy wind. Best result of any. 

8. W. Warm, and moon. Good at first; after, nothing. 
By this it will appear that a cold and damp north-east wind wi^ 
blowing on the most satisfactory night, both as regards specie* 
nud numbers; whilst a close evening with a south-west wind wai 
not nearly so good. The favourite trees were the plum and 
holly; but most likely their position was most advantageous 
although apparently such was not the case. Exposed positionR 
seemed preferable to confined ones, owing no doubt to the scent 
being carried by the wind from the former when it could not 
reach the latter. One disadvantage of a garden is the nnmbee 
of semi- domesticated insects, to say nothing of Molluaca anj 
Crustacea, in the shape of snails, slugs, woodlice, &c., whic^ 
infest the sugar, to the exclusion of more valued, but morQ 
bashful "game." I use the word semi-domesticated, as I havf 
never yet met with such numbers of the above referred to peats in 
the woods and forests as occur when sugaring on cultivated 
grounds or gardens. In fact, ants, spiders, snails, woodlice, and 
such like, seem to be as closely connected with, and benefited by, 
civilisation as is the ubiquitous sparrow.— Edward Lovett;J 
Holly Mount, Croydon, July 15, 1880. I 

Clothes' Moths.— In ' Entomologist,' 1878, p. 3Ifl, reference 
is madetofour species of destructive moths, which are respectively 
described by the English names of clothes', carpet, fur, and hair 
moths. Three of these Tinete — vestianella, tapetzella, pelUonella — 
are also referred to by Kirby and Spence, who further name 
Lavema sarcitelia and Galleria mellojieUa. Is either of these last 
a synonym of Tinea crineUa, which is the fourth insect referred 
to in the ' Entomologist ' ? A most abundant insect here is the 
white-headed clothes' moth [Endrosisfenestrella). I should like 
to know if tliia is identical with either of the moths in tlie above 
list, or if it is omitted because less destructive than those named. 
It woalil aiso be helpiul to know under what names Stainton 
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describes Vestianella, Sarcitella, Crinella, and Mellonella.'—W. 
Macmillan ; Castle Gary, Somerset. 

[Endrosis fenestrella, Stainton's * Manual/ ii. 359, is known on 
the Continent as E, lacteella of the Vienna Catalogue (Schiffer- 
miller and Denis). This moth must not, however, be confounded 
with Laverna lacteella^ Steph. (* Manual,' ii. 398) — a very different 
species. Although Riley mostly uses the Stephensian names, 
Laverna sarcitella, Stephens, is Endrosisfenestrella. T, vestianella, 
Stephens and Wood, is T. rusticella, Hubner ; ' Manual,* ii. 290. 
T, crinella, Treitschke, Duponchel, &c., is T. biselliella, Hummel ; 
* Manual,* ii. 293 ; also of the late Mr. Healy's life-history at 
Entom. iv. 194 — 6. This is T. destructor o{ Stephens. Mello- 
rella (the wax moth) is a Galleria, and described under that 
name in the 'Manual* (ii. 164). Linne described the two sexes 
as distinct species — the male as cereana ; the female as mellonella. 
Stephens used the former name. — E. A. F.] 

EXTRAORDINABY ABUNDANCE OF WaSPS IN THE StEWARTRY 

OF Kirkcudbright. — The proverbial oldest inhabitant cannot 
remember a year when wasps were in such enormous multitudes as 
they are here this season. I have heard of several places where the 
nests were so numerous, and their inmates so aggressive, that the 
haymakers were ignominiously chased from the field. Last week 
we counted sixteen nests on a measured half acre of meadow hay 
at Dalscairth. On about one hundred yards of the adjoining 
public road we counted, on the roadsides, upwards of thirty-five 
nests. On an avenue of about three hundred yards in length, 
leading to a gentleman's mansion, upwards of seventy nests were 
seen, and in and around a walled garden of about three acres in 
extent nearly forty nests were found. It is positively dangerous 
to leave the pathways in the copse-woods — nests of Vespa 
norvegica and V, sylvestris hang in every thicket, and a very slight 
disturbance of their household suflfices to bring out a swarm of 
angry warriors. These are fair instances of what this county 
produces this year in the wasp line. Of the ground-builders, 
V, germanica is the most numerous species ; next comes F. 
vulgaris, and V. rufa is in limited numbers. In the meantime the 
wasps may be considered as beneficial to various interests ; and 
we know a large fruit garden, where the trees were badly infested 
with " mussel-scale,** which has been almost entirely cleared off. 
The industry shown by the wasps in hunting \xp \A\^ i^\^ \^\£L'aSx!L\\:i.'^ 
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speciniens ia most interesting to watch. Aphides even on the 

beech hedges may be considered as quite destroyed for a season, 
and Diptevashow a most marked diminution in numbers, entirely 
attributable, in my opinion and in that of several other observers 
here, to the wasps. In the summer of 1878 we also had the 
wasps in exceptional numbers ; in the summer of 1879 — if we 
can term such a season ns last a "summer" — the finding of 
a wasp's nest was a rare event. Is it possible that the female 
wasps can have laid dormant since the autumn of 1878 till this 
spring ? I would be very unwilling to believe that so many 
females were reared last season as would produce such a crop of 
nests as we find this yeiir. If we have no weather, or other cause 
that will check their increase, tlie next few weeks will he 
disastrous for fruit-growers and bee-keepers. As yet the wasps 
have refrained from injuring the small fiuit, but we can hardly 
expect that they will be so forbearing when the large fruit ripens. 
Bee-keepers will require to be ou the alert to prevent plundered 
hives. — RoDT. Service ; Corberry Nurseries, Maxwelltown, N.B. 

Abundance of Wasps and Ichnedmonidj;. — I have not for 
many years seen such an abundance of wasps' nests as there is 
this year. Those that I have destroyed were nests of Vespa 
vulgaris and V. germanica, which occur in about equal proportion. 
I was too late for V. rufa and V. sylvestris ; both are generally 
common in this neighbourhood. Coleopterists who want the rare 
likipipiphorus paradoxus will now find it in the nests of V. vulgaris. 
I noticed one this morning when digging out a nest of that 
species. As an agriculturist I am glad to see the extraordinary 
number of Iclmeumcns. Every plant seems covered with them, 
searching for larvce. They will prove a great nuisance to breeders 
of insects, as three-fourths of the larvie I have collected were 
infested.— Heney Reeks ; Thruxton, August 30, 1880. 

South op Scotland Entomological Societt. — We are 
pleased to see that a society bearing the above title was established 
at Galashiels last February. This society is, we believe, the only 
one of its kind existing in Scotland. Its members number about 
a score, and it has already held one exhibition of specimens 
relating to Entomology in connection with a horticultural society 
at Giilashiels, We wish the venture every success. All informa- 
tion relating to it may he obtained from the Secretaiy, Mr. John 
'TtAPPEHTON, Bi'idge Street, GaVasVueVs, — ¥.\>. _ 
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I. ADDITION OF BRYOPHILA PAR TO THE BRITISH FAUNA, 
I By William Wabrbn. 



More than twenty years ago I took a pair of a Bryophila at 
'ambridge, whicli at the time seemed to me to present decided 
points of difference from Olandifera, hut both Mr. F. Bond and 
the late G. E. Crotch, who saw them, referred them to that 
species as a variety, and I snbmitted to their decision. I have 
taken one or two at intervals since ; but last year, having captured 
ten, quite fresh, and observing new poiota of difference, I sent a 
pair to Mr. Barrett, who forwarded them to Professor Zeller. The 
latter, at first, returned them as Glandifera, var. Par, but has 
since, Mr, Barrett informs me, agi-eed with him that they 
constitute a distinct species. I will therefore now proceed 
to give, as far as mere description can do it, the main points by 
which I think the two species may he differentiated. 

1st. The Hues and markings of B. glandifera are much more 
sbaj-ply and distinctly marked than in B. Par, which has, so 
to speak, a more mealj' look. 

2nd. Though the lines and markings of the two insects 
are exactly alike, B. Par has all the lines starting as dark spots 
on the costa, and a decided dark line at the base of the cilia of 
both wings, but especially the hinder ones. 

3rd. B. glandifera retains its green tinge after death, which 
IjEontinues for years if excluded from light. B. Par, which, when 
fresh and alive, is of a much jmler green, often with a beautiful 
pink tinge, fades directly it is killed, or when worn, to a dirty brick- 
colour. 
"iG 
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4th. While B. Par has only, as fnr as I know, been taken, iii 
this country, on old walls at Cambridge, B. glaivOfera is, I 
believe, a coast species. i 

Lastly, B. glandifera run slightly larger than the nearly alliefl 
species. ■ 

I may add that a form of B. glandifera occurs which has the 
mealy appearance of B. Par, hut without the dark costal mark- 
ings and base of cilia which are always observable in the latter. 

These differences may appear but slight, but to any one who 
sees a row of the two insects, they will, I feel sure, appear 
sufficient to convince him of their real distinctness. I shall 
be much obUged to any one who will next summer send me full- 
fed larvffi of B. glandifera from the coast. 

I'urk iiuU^io, Stublinstoii, Furoliaiii, Hants, Sepl. Hi, 18!^0. 



NOTES ON THE LEPIDOPTERA OF NATAL. 
Dy WiLLiAii D, Goocu, C.E. 



I HAVE read the article by Mr, A. J. Spiller, as published b 
the 'Eutomologist' of tliis year, with much attention, as he 
describes a fauna which is very well known to me, and of which 
I Jiave had an experience extending over five years ; a fit 
which, as he rightly says, has the merit of being very rich 
species, many of them of great beauty and interest. 

I feel obliged to express my regret, however, that Mr. SpiUw, 
before addressing liis paper to so important an organ in the 
scientific world as the ' Entomologist,' has not placed himself in 
communication directly with the great authority on all matters 
rhopalocerouB in South Africa, the genial, enthusiastic, and 
careful Curator of the Cape Town Museum, Mr. Roland Trimeu, 
F.L.S., &c. Had he done so, his paper would have been very 
much more complete, and "new species" perhaps might be found 
as already known, described, and appropriately placed, in the 
numerous papers published from time to time by the inde- 
fatigable author of ' Rhopalocera Africre Austi'alis.' Not that I 
disclaim any right to a discovery of new species by Mr. Spiller : 
my own experience pi'oves that to an enterprising and active 
collector, as Mr. Spiller evidently is, from time to time new species 
are almost sure to occur, and such may have been Mr. Spiller'a 
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Vinck ; but I am disposed to beKeve that liad he consulted Colonel 
B'Bowker — who was in Natal, and who is the father of colonial 
collectors — he would have been told where most, if not all, of his 
"new species" had been collected by the "veteran" himself. 

As is the case elsewhere, the occurrence of many species is 

wonderfully local, both in time and place of appearance ; and 

unless the collector happens to drop upon the particular spot at 

the particular time, the insects may long remain unknown to him. 

The skippers^Leiicocfeitojwd bicolor and L. paradisea — are good 

evidences of this local habitat. I have only heard of them 

occurring at one spot, and there only for a very short period 

^^of the year. Again, on the coast of Natal, the occurrence of 

^^Alana Amazoula is very local, and I believe, as is not uncommon, 

rthe insect is not developed freely in certain seasons. Mr. Spiller, 

in his description of its haunts, is very accurate, and describes 

practically three spots of a similar character to those which are 

known to me, where this cuiious and eccentric little butterHy 

LmOccuFS. Many others are equally liable to be overlooked from 

^Kheir close resejnblance to insects of the same genus, or on 

H account of their mimicking other species ; a small insect, which 

Mr. Trimen, in his last series, has named after me, Neptis 

" Goochii," is a fair example of this, being very similar to 

N. Melicerta and N. Saclat^a, except that on the wing it appears 

smaller, and ffeebler in flight; the markings are so similar, till 

comi)ared, that they might easily be rejected for the better-known 

insect. I met with it in several places and on several occasions, 

and feel sure that it is not rare, but has only been overlooked. 

The mimetic tendencies of the Danaidce and Acreeidis, or the 
tendency of other tribes to imitate them, are well known and well 
exemplified in the South African fauna, and this, especially for 
the first year or two of collecting experience in the Colony, causes 
a good many things to be overlooked. Mr, Trimen's very interesting 
and scientific Paper on the mimetic tendencies of South -African 
species, in Trans. Ent. Soe. Lond., vol. xxvi., well explains this. 
I think the mimetic tendencies of Pseudacrma Boisduvalii and 
P. Tnrquinia— the former mimicking Acrtca Hypatia or Zetes, 
and the latter A. /Jjamce— has led Mr. Spiller to overlook them 
on the wing. They both occur freely in the neighbourhood of 
Verulam, — Mr. Spiller's collecting neighbourhood, — hut, being 
usually high flyers, have been probably pa.a&eA o^et ws Acy(kxA<ir, 
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out of reach. This I surmise because Mr. Spiller does not make 
any mention of them in his notice. They are both very hnndsome 
and conspicuous insects. 

I will now follow Mr. Spiller's remarks, amplifying tliein as 
fur as I am able by my own personal observations. 

Papilionidj:. 
The Papilionidte naturally claim our first attention. Of these 
the giant 7*flpi7ioMewes(/(ej(8 (or Ophidocephalus) taking precedence, 
both from Uis beauty and size. I believe that the latter form 
{Ophidocephalus), like many other species, is only a derivative 
form of a West-African insect ; and although I cannot assert it, 
I believe both the true Menestheas and the derived Ophidocephalus 
are present in the Colony. From Mi'. Spiller's experience he 
seems to have been unlucky in meeting with this prize. I have, 
however, taken it on the wtng near Verulam, and also freely iii 
the big " Bush" he speaks of as producing leopards. I know the 
bush well, but never saw the leopards, and never carried a brace 
of revolvers. At the summit of a long ridge, in the middle of this 
bush and not very accessible, was a long open glade where the 
undergrowth of thorny climbers (asparagus, &c.) were not quite so 
abundant as in the lower glades. Here I made a collecting station, 
spending many days from noon to two o'clock in watching the 
denizens of the bush and taking what seemed worth the while. 
And here was the first attempt I made to capture Opkidocephalus. 
Like most Papilios, he is a great traveller, coursing along at twenty 
miles an hour, just below the highest boughs of the open trees, 
perhaps twenty feet high, and out of reach; but I noticed that 
there were two spots where he had to dip under lower branches 
in consequence of the glade narrowing, and here came within 
jumping distance of my seven-foot net. My first attempt led to 
ruthless destruction of my net, for, having taken up a position, I 
struck swiftly and with right good will at the next specimen which 
came past. He escaped with a dive, but my net and nearly 
myself were inextricably impaled on a thousand thorns of a 
festoon of liana. It cost me half-au-hour to clear away the 
wreck, and meanwhile, as if in spite, whilst thus helpless, specimen 
after specimen dived at me in an interrogative way and "passed 
on, on the other side." By the time I was at last free I had learnt 
that, if I cleared the thorny plants away and got my net in order, 
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I sliould certainly have fine fun in getting my noble friend. 
Having rearranged my net, I repaired next day with a bill-hook 
and ft boy to tlie scene of action, and chopped away everj'thing 
that prevented a fttir sweep; even then I found that it was much 
"easier said than done" ; his double was so quick that after an 
hour and a half of steady work, in which I had a chance every 
seven minutes on an average, I only caught one yellow used-up 
old male, who could not "dodge" so actively as the others, as he 
had lost the whole of his tails and most of his hind wings. A 
little more experience in the course of the week secured several 
perfect specimens, male and female. But I certainly had harder 
physical work in catching them than I could have ever believed a 
butterfly would have yielded. Catching bats in the twilight under 
Banana plants was easy in comparison. Although I caught this 
half-dozeu or more, I did not notice any great diminution in the 
number of specimens. So I imagine they were fairly plentiful, 
and, havmg enough for my cabinet, I left the others to aflbrd 
future sport, which they always did in fine weather dui-ing the 
summer. Several of my non-entoraologieal fnends looking upon 
butterfly catching as not a very athletic sport, I took them up 
to "catch" Opkidocephalits, and their efforts and want of success 
established the pursuit upon a more honourable basis in their 
minds from that time forth. In this bush glade PapiUo Merope 
also occurred abundantly. He dodged about sharply over the 
thick rank grass of the undergrowth, but was very easy to secure, 
and used to become a ready victim to my friends when they had 
utterly failed in catching Opkidocephalus ? {P. Menestheus). Mr. 
Spiller mentions P. Cenea, apparently not understanding that it 
is tlie accredited female of P. Merope, mimicking Danais Echeria. 
There are also an ochre and a red var. of the female of P. Merope, 
which are occasionally to be met with. Decaying guavas or oranges 
under the trees were great attractions for them. 

The transformations of neither of these insects are known*; 
the larva of Ophidocephalus would be a great "find," and should 
be very large. Like Apatura Iris, it may feed on the topmost 
branches of some of the bush trees. I have never seen an 
Ophidocephalus hover as if depositing its eggs, although I have 

• There are two iinpoilBnt pape^^i ou F. Merope, by J. P. Mansel Wenle and 
Roland Trimen, in Trans. Eut. Soc. Lond., IHTl; and Mr. Ooocli will find its trans- 
foiiaittioDH figared and desuibed b; the forcaer. — W. F. K, 
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often watched them, to diacover, if possible, where T might look 
for the larva with success. 

The two common insects P. Demoleus and P. Nireus are very 
abundant, and they may soon be bred by searching the orange- 
trees for the larvte, wliich are fairly abundant in both cases if you 
happen to hit on a favourite breeding place. 

P. Mcrope, according to Dr. Seaman, who first called my 
attention to it, is more strongly and deeply barred at one season 
than the other, the dry weather of winter making lighter imagos 
than those bred and developed through the hot damp summer- 
As Mr. Spiller remarks, many of the AnthochariniE are similarly 
affected, notably the vars. A. Keiskamma and Evame, as also 
several other common species. 

The question of the mimicry of the Danaid/s by the female 
P. Merope has been fully dealt with by Mr. Trimen in several 
papers. 

Next in order come P. Antkeua and P. Policenes, very closely 
allied ; the former so rare as to have been sometimes considered 
almost doubtful; the latter common enough, especially immedi- 
ately after the early rains and the first heats of summer — in 
November and December, when, as Mr. Spiller says, they can be 
taken freely, sipping the moisture from damp mud on the margins 
of rain-pools in the sandy paths near bush, all along the coast; but 
they become more rare as you reach the higher ground inland. 
The transparent greenish tint of P. Policenes, with its black 
hara and long delicate tails, make it a very pleasant insect to 
take and very difficult to get perfect without spoiling the tails. 
In the summer of 1878 — 79 the larvte and imagines of this insect, 
as well as those of P. Pylades and P. Leonidas, were collected in 
considerable numbers at Durban by Colonel Boivker and by 
Mr. Philip Payne. They occurred on the young shoots from 
roots of trees that had been cut down in clearing out the bush to 
make the park near Durban. The transformations were care- 
fully noted, and specimens sent down to Mr. Trimen for 
description, soon to be forthcoming. The larva of P. Antheus 
must certainly be rare, and is, so far, unknown. That o£ 
P. Leonidas had already been worked out by Dr. Seaman, 
of Pine Town, and by myself on the coast. The protective 
and colouring of the pupffi and larvfe of all these 
insects is most perfect. P. Leonidas himself is a very hand- 
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some butterfly, and both sexes resemble Danais Echeria to 
a certain extent, being lazy on the wing, except when startled ; 
they may not unfrequently be passed over on that account. 
P. PyladeSy of which two very well-marked vars. occur in Natal, 
is a very handsome butterfly ; one var. is nearly identical with 
the West-African form ; the other is considerably divergent both 
in markings and tint of colouring. It is accustomed to haunt 
special spots near the food-plant, and generally requires a long 
net and a jump to get at it. The larva was discovered in 1878 — 79 
at Durban, as before-mentioned, and very many perfect specimens 
bred from them; but I am not aware whether both varieties 
occurred, or to what extent if they did so. 

Mr. Spiller mentions P. Zenobim as amongst his captures ; 
before accepting the record, I should be glad to hear that it has 
been examined by Mr. Trimen, and reported "the real thing"; 
and if not, I hope Mr. Spiller will send the specimen to the Cape 
by a safe hand, to be verified. Till now, P. Zenobius has been 
considered very doubtful. 

Three more Papilios not mentioned by Mr. Spiller are, 
P. Hippocoon,* P. Euphranor, and P. Echerioides. They occur in 
the wooded kloofs of the higher districts of Natal, and are not 
uncommon. Colonel Bowker has worked out the transformations 
of one of these, but I am not quite sure which. Two of them are 
reputed female and male forms: one, the female, tailless; the 
other, male, tailed and allied to P. Merope and his ladies in this 
respect. I have never had an opportunity to work out the life- 
history of these insects. 

(To be continued.) 



IDENTIFYING ACRONYCTA TRIDENS AND A. PSI. 

By the Rev. G. A. Smallwood. 

All lepidopterists recognise the difficulty of distinguishing 
these two insects in the imago state, but many give up the task as 
hopeless. Even so eminent an entomologist as Mr. Stainton 
declares in his * Manual ' that the moths cannot be separated, 
though he has no doubt as to their being distinct species. I am 
not going to make so rash an assertion as that the moths in 

• This insect is regaided em one of the temale iomiB o^ P. MeroT^.— '^ .^ •'^^ 
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question can be certainly distinguished, but I should like to draw 
attention to some points of difference which may assist collectors 
in naming the " daggers " correctly, and at the same time to draw 
forth similar remarks from other observers, 

I have in my cabinet a series of ten Acroiiycta tridens and 
twelve A. pai, every one of which has been bred by myself from 
the lai-vn, and most carefully kept separate and labelled. I can 
therefore say positively that the insects are rightly named, as 
thercisno difficulty in distinguishing the laiTse. 

i. What stnkes me on the first glance at the two series, side 
by side, is that Acronycta Widens, as compared with A. psi, is tha 
smaller and darker of the two. Newman, I am aware, says 
that ^. tridens is no darker than A. psl ; but with due respect 
to his authority I maintain that the difference of shade is 
distinct. 

2. Looking more closely at the insects I find that there is alsrt' 
a difference in the general colour of the fore wing. In A. psi it 
is pure grey, varying in shade, of course, in different specimens, 
some being dark grey, others paler; but the grey is pure in all, 
that is, a mixture of black and white only ; whereas iu A, tridens 
a third colour, oehreous-brown, is added, so that the general 
colour is wanner, and of a brown-grey hue. Iu A. psi there 
are parts of the fore wing (as the inner part of the subterminal 
line) which are often pure white. In A. tridens even the whitest 
parts are suffused with ochreous, and there is no part pure white. 

3. With regard to the markings. All the markings of the 
fore wing in A. psi are more abrupt and defined than in A. tridens, 
whereas in A. tridens the markings are blended with the ground 
colour by the soft brown tint which suffuses the whole wing. 

4. There are one or two marks which call for attention in 
pai-ticular. With reference to the f-like mark at the anal angle, 
this mark is somewhat different in the two species. In both it 
consists of a longitudinal black dash crossing a diagonal curved 
black line. Now in A. pei the curved line is darker and heavier 
than in A. tridens. Moreover, the longitudinal dash is shorter in 
A. tridens than in A. psl. In A. j>si this sti'aight black dash 
extends from the fringe through the subterminal line and beyond 
towards the base ; but in A. tridens it scarcely passes the 
subterminal hne. 

5. The scales on the head and palpi in Aeranycta tridens or« 
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Bl)rowii ; in A. psi grey, or nearly white. This last is, I think, a 
Byery tangible point of difference. 

B 6. The hind wing of A. tridens presents an obvious sexual 
Bdifference which I have not hitherto seen noticed. In the female 
jpX. tridejts and in A. jjsi, of both sexes, the hind wing is more or 
less shaded darker, especially toward the hind margin ; but in the 
male A. tridens the whole of the hind wing is pure shining 
white, and on the white ground the black dots on the hind margin 
stand out clearly. Not even on the veins is there any dark shading 
whatever. 

I may add that in observing this sexual difference in A . tridens 
I was guided by opening the bodies to prevent grease, putting 
those down as males which contained no eggs. 

The foregoing remarks are offered with the hope of eliciting 
the observations of other entomologists who may possess speci- 
mens of the two species which have been bred by themselves, and 
[to the correct naming of which there can be no doubt. 
Holy Trinity Vioarago, Aehbj-de-la-Zoucli, Sept. li, 1980. 
1 



THE LARVA OF PACHETIIA LEUCOPH^A. 
By Geukqe Elisha. 



Of this hitherto unknown larva I succeeded in rearing three 
■m the egg to the pupa state. Unfortunately they did not 
emerge, through, I am now convinced, keeping them too dry; 
in fact, taking too much care of them. I think if they had been 
left out in the weather they would have done better ; however, a 
few facts concerning them may be interesting, and possibly 
of use to others, to enable them to arrive at a more satisfactory 
result. 

The eggs from the captured female of P. Uucoplusa, mentioned 
in the 'Entomologist' (vol. xii,, p. 305), hatched in about three 
weeks ; the larv^ escaped by gnawing a hole through the side of 
the egg, and when first hatched were of a light greenish grey 
colour', and extremely active. Being in doubt as to what kind of 
grass they fed on, I went specially to Box Hill and cut out some 
turfs of grass of nearly every sort I could see, and placed them 
side by side, so as to make a compact sod of grass in the cage. 
The lai'Vffi soon crawled out of the pill-box on to the grass, and 
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kept wandering about without the least inclination to 
On looking at them the following morning they were still 
backwards and forwards over each other in the corner of the cage, 
and doing anything hut eating. I thought there must surely be 
some mistake in the food, and went at once to Woodford and dug 
up a number of small roots of various wild plants, and put thei 
in the cage, but all to no purpose; the following day they wt 
still crawling about, and some were hanging in the web at the edgw 
of the cage dead. I again went to Box Hill, and dug out some 
tufts of grass and several plants from about the ground by the 
tree on which the moths were taken. On arriving home I put all 
I had gathered into the cage, and again, on looking at them th( 
following morning, I had the satisfaction to find several lai-vin wei 
feeding on one of the grasses I had brought home last, viz., Pi 
nemoralis. Aftei-wards I found they would as readily eat P. 
which latter being obtainable nearly everywhere, I had no furthi 
trouble about their food. 

I was looking at them one morning at the end of the first 
week, watching thera feeding, when, to my great surprise, an ant 
crawled up a blade of grass with a dead larva in its mouth, 
an achievement for which he very soon paid the penalty of death. 
I immediately procured a fresh sod of grass, and removed every- 
thing from the cage, put in the fresh grass, and carefully shook 
rtnd searched all the grass and plants that had been in the cage. 
I found and killed about a dozen ants, which I must have brought 
home with the grass roots ; but they had made short work of my 
small larvte, for, after most careful searching, I could only find 
twenty-nine. Probably many had died before I hit on the right 
food. Those remaining gradually decreased one or two at a time 
during the winter, till after hybernation I had only seven remain- 
ing, and of these four more died, about one each week, till only 
three reached the pupa state, AVatching them at this time once 
or twice a day, I removed the dead ones immediately, and have 
three of these larvte nicely preserved. 

After the first moult the colour is dark greyish green, with 
three distinct whitish lines along the body, head yellowish gi"ey, 
spiracles black, with a few slight hairs. At this period of their 
life they were generally stretched at full length on a blade of 
grass when at rest, but as they get older they hide during the day 
among the roots, and come out at night to feed. 
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Just previous to hybernatioii the Inrva is about one inch and a 
quarter long, moderately plump, tapering towards each end ; head 
dark shining brown, with black spot each side of mouth; body 
smooth, dark greyish brown, others light brown, dorsal and 
subdorsal line very conspicuous and whitish ; on each segment are 
four very distinct hnear-shaped black marks, one on each side 
and close to dorsal line, and one on each subdorsal line. Above 
the spiracular liue is a broad stripe of n much darker 3ha,de ; 
spiracles black, with slight Lairs; and legs light brown. The 
distinguishing character in these larvje is the very conspicuous 
dorsal and subdorsal whitish lines, and the four rows of linear- 
shaped black marks, which remain from the first moult to the 
final change. 

After hybernation the larvse feed rather voraciously, and now 
become of a dark dingy brown colour, and all the lines and 
markings that were so very plain before are now scarcely dis- 
cernible. At the beginning of April they spin a slight cocoon 
mixed with earth on the surface of the ground, close to a root of 
grass, and change to a dark brown pupa, 
laa, Sbepheraess Walk, City Itoiid, Sept. 18, 1880. 

^"Doub. — The imago is not uncommon, and Bometimes very 

abundant, in hedges adjoining the fields where peaa were grown 

the previous year ; and is also to be met with in woods among 

OrobuB niger and other vetches. The larva feeds in the pea-pod 

^^in July and August. 

^1 Stigmonota eoniferana, Ratz. — This species, while not un- 

^^common in Scotland, is rare and local in these counties. The 

imago appears in May and June among Scotch firs, and has 

been reared from larva feeding on the bark of these trees. It has- 

occurred at Esher and Weybridge, 

L S. Leplastriana, Curt. — This insect appears restricted to the 

Hpouth-eaat corner of Kent, wliere in some seasons it is not 

Hkicommon. The imago flies freely in the suTvaVme vn "SxA-s ■oxA 
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August among sea cabbage (Braisica oleracea), in the stems of! 
which the larva feeds. 

S. perlepidana. Haw. — Local, but not uncommon where it 
occurs. The imago appears in May, and flies freely in the after- 
noon sunshine. The larva feeds on Orobus tubei'oBUS and 0. niger. 
The species occurs at Darenth ; near Strood ; at Folkestone ; 
Tilgate Forest, Hastings ; and Mr. C. G. Barrett has recorded it 
as being very common at Haslemere. 

S, iiiteniaiia, Guen. — Local, The imago is to be met with in. j 
May and June flying among furze bushes, and has occurred 
near Darenth and Tunbridge Wells ; neat Guildford, Epsom; 
and Brighton. 

S. composana, Fabr. — This species is double-brooded, OurM 
imago appearing in May and again in August, and is common ^ 
throughout, among different species of clover. The imago flies 
freely on warm sunny days, and the white under wings of the male 
render it conspicuous ; the female is more readily to be obtained 
by sweeping the clover heads. 

S. fiexana, Zell. = Weirana, Doug. — Not uncommon amou^l 
beeches. The imago flies in June, and is to be met with more 
plentifully in the eai^Iy morning by sweeping the tips of the 
boughs. The larva is said to feed between united beech leaves in 
August and September, and to pupate in a small whitish cocoon 
in similar situations. It has occurred at Mickleham, Tilgate i 
Forest, near Hastings, &;c, 

S. nitidanay Fab. = redhnitana, Guen. — The habits of this 
species closely resemble those of the preceding, except that it 
frequents the oak instead of the beech. It is also smaller, 
commoner, and more generally distributed. The imago appears 
in June ; the larvre feed between miited oak leaves, and the pupte 
are to be found enclosed in small neat cocoons between dead 
leaves in autumn and winter. 

iS. Trauniana, Schiff.— Scarce and local. The imago appears 
in July amongst maple {Acer campestre), and its capture has been 
recorded from Plumstead and near Bexley. It has also occurred 
at Croydon. 

S. Tegiana, Zell. — Generally distributed. The imago appears 
in June and July among sycamores {Acer pseudo-2>lcitanus), and J 
is usually to be met with in plenty on walls and palings neul 
these ti'ees, The larva feeds under the bark, and the pupt 
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enclosed iu » neat white cocoon, is to be found in the same 
situation. 
S. pwicticostana, Steph. — Rare and local. It occurs in woods 
in Juue and July, and has been captured at Dareiith, near Strood, 
Folkestone; Croydon, West Wickham, Haslemere; Tilgate Forest, 
and near Lewes. 
S. roseticolana, Zell. = Germarana, Wilk. non Hub. — Distri- 
buted throughout among wild rose, the larva feeding in the hips. 
The imago appears in June and July, occurring at Darenth, 
Coombe, near Strood, Folkestone ; Richmond, West Wickham, 
Haslemere ; near Lewes and Hastings. 

Dicrorampka alpinana, Treit. — Local. The imago appears on 
the wing in July, and flies freely at dusk, but generally about six 
feet from the ground. The larva feeds on tansy {Tanacetuin 
vulgare). The localities are Charlton, Darenth, Strood ; Croydon, 
Micklebam, Godstone, Haslemere. 

D. poUtana, Hub.— Rather local, but abundant wherever it 
occurs. The imago appears in June among yarrow (Achillea 
millefolium), and is common on most railway slopes near London, 
and is also distributed throughout these counties. It flies during 
the hot sunshine, and also at dusk. 

D. Petiverella, Linn. — Abundant everywhere among yarrow. 
The imago appears in June and July, and its habits are similai' to 
those of the preceding species. The larva feeds in autumn in the 
roots of yarrow. 

JD. fiavidonana, Knaggs, — Must be considered as only a 
7 variety of D. PetivereUa. 

D. sequana, Hub. — Local, tut common where it occurs. The 
imEigo appears towards the end of May, flying amongst the ox-eye 
daisy (Chrysanthemum leucanthemuvi), and is not uncommon near 
London. It occurs also at Darenth, Folkestone; Croydon, 

t Epsom, Box Hill, Haslemere ; Lewes, Hastings, and Eastbourne. 
D. plumbana, Scop, = ulicana, Gn,, Wilk. — Abundant every- 
where among the ox-eye daisy. The imago appears in May and 
' June, and there appears to be a second and less common brood 
in Jtily and August. 
D. pliimbngana, Treit.^Less common than the preceeding 
Bpecies, but generally distributed. The imago appears in May 
and June among the ox-eye daisy, and is very partial to railway 
slopes and similar situations. 
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D. acwninaUina, Zell. — This species ib nearly, if not quite, 
restricted to ch&lky districts. The imago appears in May, and j 
more plentifully again in August and September. Localities are [ 
Folkestone, Darentb; Caterham, Mickleham, Box Hill; LeweB, 
and Brighton. 

D. ttmpliciana. Haw, — Not uncommon wherever its food- 
plant, raugwort (Artemisia rulgarh). occurs, in the roots of which 
the larva feeds, remaining therein through the winter, and changing 
to a pupa in the early spring. The roots should be collected in 
March and April. The imago appears in June, and has occurred 
at Greenhithe, Charlton, Plumstead, Northtleet, Dover, Margate, 
Folkestone; Croydon; and Brighton. 

D. consortana, StepL.— Local and not common. The imago I 
appears in July and August among os-eye daisy, in the slioots of 1 
which the larva feeds. It has occurred at Charlton, Margate, | 
Dover, Folkestone ; Mickleham, Croydon ; and Lewes. 

Before leaving this group I must refer my reader to the 
excellent paper of Mr. C. G. Barrett (E. M. M., vol. ix., p. 25, 
et seq.) on the distiuguisliing characteristics of the imagos of the 
various species, most of which are by no means easy to 
distinguish, and with worn or faded specimens the task is entirely 
bopelesa. 

(To be eoDtiuQed.) 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, Ac. 
The Lepidoptera of the Shetland Isles. — Mr. Meek's J 

t collector has retm-ned from Shetland with a remarkably fine lot I 
of the Lepidoptera of those islands. In the next two nmnhers of j 
the ' Entomologist ' it is intended to describe the remarkable I 
forms which occur in Shetland, and also to figui"e the more 1 
striking varieties in two coloured plates. — John T. Gaeiuhotoh, I 
Apattjra Ibis and Vanessa Antiopa neae Battle. — On August 

Ilst, a fine male specimen of Apatnra Iris flew across the lawn 
here. When I first saw it, it was very near the ground, but was, 
soon out of my reach. On the following Sunday, August 8th, I 
succeeded in capturing a female of the same species near the ^M 
same spot ; she was very much worn. On Friday, the 27th, I H 
saw a beautiful specimen of Vanessa Antiopa in this pork. X'^H 
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r pursued it for some distance, but it flew over a very high hedge 
' and made its escape, — Thomas Howe ; Normanliurst Court, 
Battle, Sussex, September 5, 1880. 

Vanessa Antiopa at Cambkidge.- — I received a fine apeeimen 
of Vanessa Antiopa oil August 19th, which had been taken about 
a mile out of Cambridge on the preceding afternoon, close to an 
apple orchard by the side of the river, — A. E. Hontee; Beech- 
ville, Tunbridge Wells, September 7, 1880. 

Vanessa Antiopa in Esses. — On August 31st I captm-ed a fair 
specimen of Vanessa Antiopa, flying round an apple tree, which I 
had sugared, in our gai'den. — W. G. Nash ; Clavering Vicarage, 
Newport, Essex, 

Vanessa Antiopa at Tootins Common. — On September 2nd 

my brother, wbfle walking on Tooting Common, had the good 

fortune to capture a fine specimen of Vanessa Ajitiopa. The 

insect settled on some old sugar marks on an elm tree, and, 

b having his net with him, my brother was enabled to take it 

K easily. — Jaues Teabse ; 14, Ducie Street, Clapham. 

Vanessa Antiopa near Camberwell. — On Sunday morning, 
August 29th, whilst taking a stroll about 10.30 a.m., I observed a 
Vanessa Antiopa flying about a baker's shop in the Brixton Koad. 
After making several ineffectual attempts to secure it, and once 
getting it under my hat, it escaped, and I did not then see it, 
though I waited about twenty minutes. I returned, however, 
with my net a quarter of au hour later ; and after waiting 
another ten minutes, it again made its appearance, and I 
secured it.— Paul J. Lowrey; 61, Hackford Eoad, North 
Brixton, S.W„ September 11, 1880. 

Vanessa Antiopa at Malvern. — A rather worn specimen of 
this rare butterfly was taken this season in a garden, flying over 
China-asters, by a friend of mine, who has kindly given it to me. 
This is the second example taken in Malvern, both of which are 

»in my collection. — W. Edwards; Abbt'y Terrace, Great Malvern, m 

Sept. 30, 1880. ■ 

Vanessa Antiopa at Henley. — A specimen of Vanessa Antiopa ■ 
was captured at Henley-on-Thames, Oxon, by James Wilkins, on H 
September 3rd, 1880. — W. Holland ; 71, Bedford Street, Reading, I 
September 20, 1880. I 
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Yanebsa Antiopa neab Ponder'8 End. — I beg to record the 
capture of & splendid large specimen of Vanessa Antiopa on 
August 22nd last. It was taken in a hat, while at rest on a bed 
of nettica, by a person who was out fishing. The captor also saw 
another example on the same day. This beautiful insect was 
exhibited at the East London Entomological Society on Septem- 
ber 8th, and has since been added to the collection of Mr, John 
T. Carrjngton.— D. Pratt ; 398, Mile End Eoad, London, E. 
September 20, 1880. 

Vanessa Antiopa in Norfolk. — A fine specimen of FtmesMtj 
Antiopa was taken near Aylsliam, at the end of August, by Mr; 
George H, Asker ; and another (I think it could have been no 
other butterfly) was seen by two of my friends on Mousehold, 
close to Norwich. They described it as " a curious butterfly, 
quite black," which they had seen flying about. This was on 
September 2nd. — John B. Bridgman. 

LYCiENA B(ETiCA NEAR BoGNOR. — On September lath, while 
at Aldwick, near Bognor, Sussex, I went into the garden shortly 
after breakfast. I almost immediately saw a specimen of this 
rare butterfly at rest on a geranium. Having obtained mj net I 
succeeded in taking it. — Herbert Ehward Durham; 83, Brook 
Street, Grosvenor Square, W., September 21, 1880. 

Vakiety op Ltojena Corydon. — While on a Tisit to Folkestone, 
last August, I took a female Lyceena Corydon in perfect condition, 
in which a beautiful fawn-coloui', or more correctly pale cinereouB, 
replaces the usual very dark brown ground colour. — H. HodqS ;, 
33, Almorah Road, IsUngton, N., September 15, 1880. 

Hermaphrodite LTcaiNA Alexis. — I captured near this place, 
on August 31st, an hermaphrodite L. Alexis. It was rather worn. 
— G. T. Dewey; 11, Tideswell Eoad, Eastbourne, Susses, 
September 18, 1880. 

Catocala fraxini near Barnslet. — On September Cth I' 
captured a perfect specimen of Catocala fraxini at sugar in my-] 
own garden. — W. Wihte ; Darton House, Bamsley, Yorks., 
Sept. 21, 1880. 

Catocala fraxini near Aberdeen, — On the 30th August, 

and two nights after, a specimen of C. fraxini was seen at sugnr 

on the same tree, and just as my friend was about to capture him 

I he went off. I tned again myself, but have failed iu seeing it. I 
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'have been successful in capturing some larvte from the same tree, 
but cannot tell as yet wliat they are. In the north here we have 
to wait patiently to see what a rare larva turns out, for no 
one seems to know anything about them. Do you thinlt they are 
ihose of C.fraxini ? In the months of July and August sugaring 
was of no use here ; but I am now taking over fifty moths each 
night since the 4th September. — John Mcsdie ; Aberdeen, 
September U, 1880. 

[The larv£e found by Mr. Mundie are not probably those of 
C./r(ia;mi, which is said to be full-fed in July. Our correspondent 
will find a good description of the larva of this species at p. i04 of 
Newman's 'British Moths.' — J. T. C] 

Catocala fraxini near Bristol. — I captured at sugar in 
Leigh Woods, near Bristol, on September Ist, a specimen of 
Catocala fraxini. It is unfortunately in bad condition, much 
TTom and broken. I was accompanied by a friend, Mr. H. A. 
Smith; and Mr. J. W. Clarke, of Park Place, Clifton, saw the 
insect soon after capture. — G. C. Gkiffithb ; 8, Cotham Side, 
Gotham, Bristol, September 7, 1880. 

Deilephila livornica at Kingslanc. — At midday on the 
15th September my father had the good fortune to take a specimen 
of this rare hawk-moth at rest on the pavement in Mansfield Street. 
It had been evidently lured by the light of the neighbouring shops. 
Unfortunately it had damaged itself a little. It is now in the 
collection of Mr. J. A. Clark, of Hackney.— "W. J. Harper; 
66, Mansfield Street, Kingsland Hoad, September 18, 1880. 

Deiopbia pulchella. — I took a fine specimen of this moth, 
flying over a fallow field close to the sea, at Eottingdean, on the 
morning of Tuesday, September 7th. — R. H. Tithebinoton ; 
Stanley House, Eottingdean, September 11, 1880. 

Deiopeia pulchella at Dover. — I captured a fine female 
Deiopeia jHikhella near Dover, on Sunday, September 12th. — 
yf. J. Austen; Radnor Street, Folkestone. 

LiTHOSiA QUADRA NEAR FOLKESTONE. — I was much surprised 
to find a female specimen of Lithoaia quadra one morning this last 
summer while walking between Folkestone and Sandgate. Mr. 
Blackall, of the former town, tells me he also took a single speci- 
men some years ago in the same neighbourhood.— J. R. Wbli.man; 
219, Ehn Pnrk, Brixton Rise, S.W., Sept. 0, 1880. 
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Stauroi'iis vagi. — In the autumn of 1879, wMle out 
for lepidopterous larvte, I took four of that of S.fagi, in 
I reared four fine imagines in May of this year, I have again this 
autumn taken three more larvte of this species, and hope in due 
e to have the same good fortune in rearing the perfect insect, 
these larvie having gone to pupa;. — D. Pratt; 398, Mile End Road, 
London, E., September, ISttO. 

Successful breeding ofXylina furcifera (conformis). — Last 
April a friend kindly sent me twenty eggs of this rare Nocti 
from Glamorgan ehu-e. Thoy all hatched April 18th to 19th,l 
almost before its food-plant, alder, was in leaf; in fact could 
only find half-opened buds. The young larvfe took kindly to 
them, and fed up freely and well during May. Nineteen went to 
pupjB by the first week in June. I avoided touching the lame 
Vfhen changing them, and alwaya had fresh and clean moss for 
them to hide away in during the day, for they only fed at night- 
Two imagines appeared in my breeding cage July 31st, and others 
at intervals during August, up to September lat, when the lost 
moth appeared : in all eighteen magnificent specimens. — W. H; 
Tugwell; 3, Lewisham Eoad, Greenwich. 

AcRONYCTA ALNi. — A laiTR of this rare moth was found iu 
Felbrigg Park, near Cromer, on August 31at, feeding on thft 
rhododendron,— W. J. Hat; 13, Park Eoad, Haverstoek Hill, 
N.W., September 9, 1880. 

Mjcra osTRiNA. — On September 8th I was fortunate enougk 
to take a fine M. ostrina on Dover Cliffs. I was nearly passing, 
it over as a Crambus, which it much resembles in its flight. I 
took it about eleven o'clock in bright sunshine. My capture' 
confirms an old note I have from Mr. Bond, that this inseot 
is double-brooded, though I understand from the Rev. H. Buruey 
that nearly all of the captures known have occurred in Jun^ 
or July. — Battershbll Gill, M.D. ; Folkestone, Septembel^ 
23, 1880. 

Oporabia autumnata at Button. — On Saturday and Sunday 
night I went over from here to try what my lamps would do. 
There were a few ifi/rf*-(Bt-ifl nimicea, Nonui)na fiiica, &c.; but I 
was amply repaid by getting one female and one male of Oporabia 
auiumnata. It is now thirty years since I last took it, and then 
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at Barron Wood, near Carlisle. At that time the Wood was open 
to entomologists, and the best locality in Cumberland. What 
with its destruction by the Midland Eailway, and that curse to 
entomologists, game preservation, what is left of it might as well 
have been swept away entirely. — J. B. Hodgkinson ; 15, Spring 
Bank, Preston, September 13, 1880. 

Cabera rotundaria at Dutton. — When collecting larvae last 
September (1879) at the above place, by beating alder, I beat 
seven specimens of Cabera rotundaria ; some of them very strongly 
marked. Plenty of (7. piisaria put in an appearance. Whether 
(7. rotundaria is a variety, or not, I cannot say. Whether or not 
it is worthy of a name. — Id. 

LiPARIS CHRYSORRHOEA AND ClEORA VIDUARIA IN THE NeW 

Forest : correction of error. — In reply to Mr. Jenner Weir's 
remarks (Entom. xiii. 207), I may say he is quite correct in both 
his queries. When I took the pupae I judged, from the dark 
colour of the cocoon, that they were Liparis chrysorrhoea ; but 
when the moths emerged they proved to be L. auriflua. In 
reference to Cleora viduaria, the insect I took was a very late and 
peculiarly marked specimen of Tephrosia extersaria, the white 
blotch being scarcely apparent, and was pronounced to be in all 
probability C. viduaria by two persons I met collecting. On my 
arrival home I omitted to look at it more carefully, hence my 
error. I may also add to my captures, already enumerated, 
Zygcena melihti. — Paul J. Lowrey ; 61, Hackford Eoad, North 
Brixton, S.W., September 11, 1880. 

Larva of Smerinthus populi. — A handsome variety of what I 
believe to be this larva, not described in Stainton's 'Manual' or 
in Newman's * History of British Moths,' was found by me on 
September 1st at Palmerston Park, near Dublin. The larva is 
ornamented on each side with a double row of ten reddish brown 
spots. The first five upper spots, counting from the head, are 
small ; 6, 7, 8, large ; 9, small ; 10, large. The ten lower spots 
are all much the same size, i.e. a little smaller than the large 
spots of the upper series. When the larva was found the spots 
were of a brighter (almost marone) colour than they are at 
present, but they have become duller as the pupa state is fast 
approaching. The red spot that is always found underneath the 
horn is present ; also a red spot at the bottom of the horn on the 
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upper side, and another at the top of the head. It has juB|| 

occurred to me that thia larva might perhaps be the child ofi 
S.pojMili and S. oeelUitux ; hut I should imagine it very improbable 
that an alliance between the two species would take place in a 
state of nature. Since writing the above I have seen the 
descriptiou and figure of a laiTa very similar to mine in 
Mr. Wilson's 'Larva of British Lepidoptera.' — W. W. Flemtnoj] 
18, Upper Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin, September 16, 1880. 

Elacuista CE!tussELL4. — In the early part of August 
collected a quantity of the larv83 of this species, which mi 
conspicuous blotches in the leaves of the reed. There are some- 
times two, and occasionally three, in a leaf. The egg is deposi 
near the tip of the leaf, and the larvte mine downwards. Out 
sixty-one larvie collected only two escaped the devouring ravages. 
of the Ichneumons; and this is no exception to the rule, having 
on many previous occasions collected an equal number with a 
similar result. — William JIaciiin ; 22, Argyle lload, Carlton 
Square, E., Sept. 10, 1880. 

CUBIODS HABIT OP LaHXM OF THE GENUS Bi 

June Uth last I received from Mr. G, F. Mathew a larva 
Boarinia repandata, aa figured ; and I cannot do better than quot 
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a portion of his letter : — " I found this larva seated on ( 
brooding over the batch of ichneumon cocoons ; whether he wil}fl 
move during his journey to yon I cannot say, but I carried I 
many miles in my pocket the day before yesterday and he never ' 
budged." When it arrived it was still in the same position, and 
vemained so until I removed it, for preserving, four days after- 
wards. The images, about seventy in number, appeared oa.i 
June 26th. The cocoons beneath the larva are shown as the^jl 
after the escape of the fly. On August 19th, ail 
, while searching for larvEe at Stoke, I saw on a privet 
hush a moving mass of small larv^ emerging from a larva of 
Boarmia rhomboidaria-. I removed the twig, carried it carefully 
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f home, and placed it in a similar position in which I fouud it, to 

I watch its progress. The larvie emerged independently (each 

[ making a smalt aperture) from both sides of the caterpillar, which 

l iras resting at full length on the upper side, and at once began 

web around the twig and in every direction, apparently 

without the shghtest order; this continued for about three houi-s 

before I could detect whether they were going to make a round 

mass or the usual semi-pyramid of cocoons. From that time it 

' began to get into the final shape, and was completed, to all 

l-external appearance, in about seven hours, the mass forming 

under the twig; the victim by that time had twisted itself half 

round, apparently trying to protect its desti'oyers. By the next 

morning it had taken up a position over the cocoons similar 

to that figured above. From these observations it will be 

seen that the caterpillar voluntarily covers them, I am at a loss 

to conjecture any reason for this, seeing that the lai-vje themaelvea 

had securely fastened the mass of pupse to the twig. Ninety-five 

' imagos emerged this morning, which are certainly Microplitia 

I aivearia, Fabr., and vei-y distinct from those bred from the 

I B. repavdala. — G. C. Bigxell ; Stonehouse, Plymouth, Sep- 

\ teraber 3, 1880. 

[The ichneumon which attacked the Boarmia repandata is a 
species of the genus MicropUtis, with the head, thorax and abdomen 
black, all the legs yellowish, except hind coxse, which are black, 
but pale just at apex. Such a species is not described by Haliday 
in 'Entomological Magazine' (vol. ii.). — Ed.] 
[ Parasites of Abraxas gross ulakiata.— On the afternoon of 
I May 30th, while standing in a garden at Laira, my attention was 
directed to a small ichneumon flitting about from leaf to leaf, 
keeping its antenuse in constant motion, evidently hunting about 
for a victim in which to perpetuate her race. After waiting and 
watching some time she came up to the object of her search, 
which was a larva of Abraxas grossvXariata- After passing roimd 
it several times, apparently to make sure everything was correct, 
she suddenly sprang on the unfortunate larva, and thrust her 
ovipositor into the 2nd segment just below the dorsal line; the 
larva, during the operation, twisted itself from side to side to get 
rid of the foe. The ichneumon, Mesochorus olerum, Cuil;., then 
alighted on a leaf close by, and very carefully wiped her ovipositor. 
I then boxed my lady, and waited to see ■wliati\ifc\a.i\«.'«««JA.\Q- 
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This soon began to move from the leaf, descended the branch, and^ 
eventually tried to hide between the stem and the wall (to which ^ 
the tree was fastened). Seeing it did not intend to make a furthei 
start I boxed it, brought it home, and fed it with much care, 
thinking I should know something of the life-history of M. olerum, 1 
The larva of the ichneumon became a, pupa on June 14th, and "i 
the imago appeared ou the 39th; but to my surprise out came'] 
CastTiaria vidua, Grav. No doubt that M. olerum, who is a hyper- ] 
parasite, having found that the .^1. grossuianata was infested with *! 
the larva of a Casinaria, tried to deposit her egg in the Gasinaria 1 
larva, but by some mishap it did not reach the intended deatina- ■ 
tion. I have bred several Casinaria vidua this season from J 
A. grossulariata, and two Mesochorus fulgurans, Hal. This is a| 
hyper-parasitic species, and I do not think there can be the I 
slightest doubt but that it was a parasite of C. vidua. I have^ 
arrived at this conclusion from the fact that they came out of 1 
C. vidua pupte, and thereby showing that M. fulgurans did not 
complete the entire destruction of C. vidua until it had spun its 
cocoon, which is of an oval shape, and has the appearance of 
coarse brown paper, the apices brown, followed by a blackish 
zone; the centre portion, which occupies one-third, is brown. I ■ 
also bred Mesochorus sericaits, Curt., which is hyper-parasitic on 1 
the larva of the Tachinidee, and, like the above-named species,! 
does not consume its victim until after it has changed into pupa;] 
therefore there cannot be any doubt but that it is hyper-para a itio. > 
I have bred one Ichneumon trilineatus, Gmeh, to-day ; this, after 'I 
trae Ichneumon fashion, did not form a cocoon itself, but emerged J 
from the pupa of .^. grossulariata. From these larvas I also bred'J 
several dipterous parasites belonging to the Tachinidee i these,' 
Mr. Meade tells me, are all specimens of the variable and c 
Exorista vulgaris. Fall. Last year I bred an undetermined species ', 
of Mesochorus and an Apanteles ; the former, without doubt, : 
hyper- parasitic on the latter, as it emerged from an Apajiteleii 
cocoon. I have again bred both this year from Vanessa cardui. \ 
— G. C Bigkell; Stonehouse, Plymouth, August 14, 1880. 

Harvest-men (Tkombidium Phalangh). — In a back number '1 
of a Natural History Monthly there is an extract from Gosae's'j 
Tenby,' which refers to "those long-legged cousins of the spiders 1 
that are familiarly called harvest-men." Are these creatures "j 
really not Spiders ; and i!' not, wiint are they? 1'ho long- 
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spiders are unusually abundant here this season. — W. Macmillan; 
Castle Gary, Somerset, August 19, 1880, 

[The "long-legged spiders" of our correspondent, as Gosse 
says, really belong to a younger branch of the spider family, but 
their hereditary characteristics are better preserved in the harvest- 
men than in their nearer relations. The Arachnids are divided 
into three great divisions, which may conveniently be called 
spiders {Araneina)^ scorpions {Pedipalpi), and mites (Acarina). 
The family of the Phalangiidce includes these "long-legged cousins 
of the spiders," and this belongs to the Pedipalpi. Their short, 
but thick, sessile abdomen is distinctly divided into segments, and 
their maxillary palpi are abnormally developed, both showing 
their true pedipalp character. The claws of the scorpions are 
merely a further development of the maxillae, and this tendency 
is well shown in our own curious Chelifers, so frequently found 
amongst old papers. Mr. R. H. Meade's monograph of the 
British species of Phalangiidce appeared in the * Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History' for June, 1856. Mr. Macmillan 
gives another instance of the confusion likely to be caused 
through the use of our popular English names. Trombidium 
Phalangii, Dug^s., is that little pest, now so rampant — the bright 
red harvest-bug. This is one of the Acarina named after our 
pedipalps (Phalangium 8pp.)y because the mite, in its six-legged 
larva state, is frequently found attached to, and feeding on, 
them.— E. A. F.] 

Abundance of Crane-flies. — We have not, like some of 
your correspondents (Entom. xii., 224), been troubled with wasps, 
but in the West Riding of Yorkshire have had an unusual 
abundance of crane-flies (Tipulidce). They have swarmed every- 
where, the moors and grass-lands being equally overrun with them. 
I repeatedly had the larvae brought to me by those who do not 
ordinarily notice such things, and during the last six weeks the 
images have forced themselves on every one's notice. It would 
have been expected that such immense numbers of larvae would 
have seriously damaged the grass, corn, and root crops, but 
fortunately these do not appear to have been at all injured ; the 
hay crops were everywhere heavy, and the corn, &c., have not 
looked so well for years. — Geo. T. Porritt ; Highroyd House, 
Huddersfield, Sept. 3, 1880. 

Anommatus duodecimstriatus, Miill.— 1 \\«iN^\i«A. ^^ ^<^^ 
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fortune to find three specimens of this beetle on rotten potatoes 1 
when digging the crop in my garden. — Thomas H. Hakt ; Kings- 
north, Kent, Sept. 15, 1880. 

Anturibcs albinus, Lin. — I have just had the pleasure of 
Betting a specimen of this I'are and beautiful weevil. It was taken ' 
on the 8th September by my friend, Mr. Jeffrey, cmwling on the ■ 
hat of a gentleman with whom he was botanising a short distance 
from Asliford. — In. 

Newspaper Entomology.— In reprinting the following cut- 
tings it is unnecessary to comment on the question of the intro- 
duction of elementary entomology into schools. — Ed. " It is 
stated ihnt a capture has been made at Stranraer of a Colorado 
beetle which flew in at a surgery door on Saturday evening. It is 
said to be about three-quarters of an inch in length. There was 
a quantity of larvie on it when caught, and now, two days after, 
a number of lively little beetles are disporting themselves on 
potato and cabbage leaves in their glass prison," — 'Daily Tele- 
graph,' Aug. 17. 1880. An Enemy to Cotton.—" The Chief En- 
tomological Commissioner of the United States has, according to 
a Southern despatch, just addressed the Cotton Exchange at 
Mobile on the subject of the cotton-worm, now threatening much 
damage to the growing crop. The worm, the caterpillar of i 
owlet moth, ia of triangular shape, about an inch long, the upper 
wings of a reddish gray, and the under wings darker. It has 
legs ; but the foremost are so short that in creeping it arches the 
back like a span-worm. The colour is green, with light yellow 
stripes and bluck dots along the back. It grows often to the 
length of an inch and a half. Its eggs are ten to fifteen, deposited 
on the under surface of the tender leaves, which they resemble in ' 
colour, and to which they are firmly attached. Incubation lasts. 
from six to fifteen days." — 'News of the World.' 
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Henbt Baj^say Cox. — Our readers will regret to learn thaj 

Mr, Henry Eameay Cox, F.L.S., died at his residence, Porefit^ 
Hill, ou September 8rd, 1880, at the early age of thirty-i- 
years. His name was fi-equently seen in the pages of this aud ' 
nfhi^j- magazines. — J. T. C. 
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(with a coloured plate.) 

Mb. Meek desei-ves the beet thanks of entomologietB for hia 
spirited enterprise of sending a collector to these islands, who 
was there for neai'ly four months, viz., from the end of April 
until towai-da the end of August. I had the opportunity, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Meek, of inspecting the collection made, 
and I never saw any contribution to our knowledge of insular 
entomology bo interesting, and, I think I may add, more in- 
Btructive. 

During the collector's four months' residence in the Shetlanda 
twenty-five species of Macro-Lepidoptera were collected, some 
in tolerable plenty, and others were apparently more rarely met 
with : this no doubt partially arose from his devoting much time 
to making what may be deemed almost an exhaustive collection 
of the astonishiug vaiieties and aberrations of Hepialiis hiimuli, 
Heihhndica, Stgr. 

The Shetland Isles, excluding the two detached Islands of 
'oula and Fair Isle, lie between 59° 48' and 60° 62' N, lat., and 
between 52' and 1° 67' W. long., or between 8° and 9° farther 
north than London. The isles are more isolated from Scotland 
than England is from the Continent ; Lerwick, the capital, 
is 171 miles from Wick and 115 from lui-kwall, the capital of the 
Orkney Isles ; between these latter islands and the Shetlands the 
^stance of the nearest headlands, excluding Paii' Isle, is about 
miles. This isolation has produced the usual result. Many 
the Lepidoptera differ very materially ia c,Q\.ci\is li«"Mi '^lia'&e. lA. 
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Bfiotlaud, and still more from those of England, but even more 
remarkably do some of the insular varieties differ from ea<:h.| 
other than they do from the type of the species. 

I find it ditScTilt to offer any explanation of this fact, but iiM 
is possible that the struggle for existence, where so few insect- ' 
ivorous birds and no bats exist, may not be so shaii) compai'ed 
with Great Britain, and the necessity for protective coloration 
being not so great, a wider range of variation in coloui- may be 
consistent with the safety of the species. 

The islands are very rocky and barren, q^uite devoid of t 
some of the higher ground is comparatively lofty, one moimtai 
reaching the height of 1500 feet. 

The following species were captm^ed : — 

Aplecta occulta. 



Hatleiia aduata. 
Anarta melanopa. 
Lai'entia didymata. 
L, cffiBiata. 
Emmelesia albtilata. 
Eupitbecia venosata, 
E. nauata. 
Coremia munitata. 
Camptagramuta bilincata..] 
Melanippe montanata. 
M. flue tu at a. 
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Pyrameia cardui, the only butterfly. 

Hepialus bumuli rar. Hetblauilica, St-ir 

H. velleda. 

Nemeopbila plantaginia. 

Xylophasia polyodon. 

Gharieaa gramiuiB. 

Mameetra furva. 

Agrotia porpbyrea. 

Triphiena pronuba. 

Noctua festiva var. conSua. 

Pachnobia hyperborea, 

Siantlicecia consperea. 

Dasypolia templi. 

Some of these species present little if any differences from tb( 
normal type, and therefore call for no fui-ther remark ; whils' 
others are with difdculty recognised as belonging to any knoirt 
species, and deserve a subspecific r 

Hepialus hunudi var. Hetldandica, Stgr. — Of this moB 
remoi'kable insect about one hundred and forty were captu 
all of which Mr. Meek kindly showed to me ; the variety is ve» 
inconstant, and it has been deemed desirable that a plate of t 
most ul ab ationa should be published. The plat! 

contain ill t t of nine males and three females 

Fiv f th m 1 figured have the dark under wings fora 
generalij tl f le only ; four have the under wings more OT-I 
of th 11 ery colour obtaining in the male sex. One'| 

mtdoubted male ib coloured almost exactly like a female, 1 
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ground colour yellowish, with darker rufous markings. Most o{ 
the males have the upper wings more or less spotted with hrown 
and brownish red, and out of the whole number I found but two 
of the usual silvery colour of the type both on the upper 
under wings and thorax. 

The range of variation in the females is not nearly so great, 
and the plate shows the most conspicuous aberrations ; these are 
chiefly in the prevailing ground colour of the upper wings, 
which varies from brown to yellowish buff, and in two of those 
figured a very rosy hue pervades the lower wings, particularly in 
the large specimen at the bottom of the plate. I did not find 
one instance among the females where the silvery colour usual in 
the males existed, but some of the very large silvery males, with 
the thorax buff-coloured, might easily have been mistaken for 
females. It will therefore be seen that the variations consisted 
generally in the males being coloured more or less like the 
normal females. The sexes may be readily distinguished by 
the existence, in the males, of a tuft of long hair-like scales on 
the hind legs. 

It is possible that in the Shetlands an archaic coloration of 
Hepiahis humuli is preserved in those specimens where the 
sexes are alike and resemble the normal southern female in 
colour, and that the varieties exhibit the changes which the 
species is passing through towards a perfect differentiation of 
sexual coloration; this view is strengthened by the fact that 
the females are coloured to a great extent like the southern type 
of the species. 

It has also been observed in England that when the males are 
flying in the well-known vibratory manner, the females fly 
towards and against them ; in the Shetlands, where in summer 
the nights are so much lighter than with us, it is not so necessary 
that the males should be conspicuously coloured to enable the 
females to distinguish them. An examination of the plate 
shows at a glance how much darker the males are in the Shet- 
lands than in England, — one indeed is quite melanic ; on the 
other hand, the females are rarely darker than in the type of the 
species. 

(To be continued ; with Plate of other species.) 
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In the 'Entomologist' for May of last year my article ol 
the inliabitanta of C. Kollari galls appeared (Entom. xii. 113), 
This treated specially of Hymenoptera met with by Mr. Westol 
while breeding EpJtippiphora obscurana and other Tortricei 
Since that was written Mr. "Weston has continued his observationB, 
and bred many more interesting insects: the interest of Messrs. 
Bignell, Biihips, and Howard Vaugh an, was also awakened; and 
from each of these gentlemen I have received a good collection. 
Others bred from stores of these galls, but their only inhabitants 
were the usual gall-makers, inquilines, and parasites — the 
Cynipidis and Chaleidida. Mr. Bridgman, Mr. Carrington, and 
Di'. Capron bred nothing else; and from three large jars, con- 
taining some hundreds of galls, I only bred three specimens of 
one of the Ichneuinonida, besides the usual inhabitants. Jly 
notes have heeu deferred for the results of another year's 
working, but in 1879 these galls have been generally scarce, and 
I have no collections in hand. 

At present it is difficult to account for the presence of some 
the insects met with, and but little progress has been made in 
connecting the various parasites with their hosts. When the 
species are better known I hope this will be attempted by opening 
the particular gall from which the emergence takes place 
circumstantial evidence of the original lodger will probably 
forthcoming. 
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INSECTS BRED FROM CYNIPS KOLLAI 



"Without ftirther preface I giye a list of the species, and 
include a few remarks which appear to be useful. My former 
article should also be consulted. 



HTMEtfOPTBEA. 

P(Kcilo8oma submuticuvi, Thonis. — Mr. Bignell bred one 
specimen of this sawfly in the spring of this year. The larva of 
the Emphytidts mostly bore into some hollow stem or similar 
situation in which to pupate ; probably the full-fed Inrva of this 
Poecilosoma found an old gall handy. Its earlier stages are at 
present undeseribed ; it is not even known to be an oak-feeder. 
The imago ia not rare, 

Harpipharus lepidus, Klug, — Mr. Weston bred a specimen in 
1878, and another last year. Mr. Bignell bred one on May SOth, 
1879 ; and Mr. Vaughan also bred a single specimen. This last 
one had the wings much clouded ; but Thomson gives the wings 
as slightly clouded, so I think it can be no other than a variety of 
H. lepidus. This sawfly is figured by Andr6, in liis ' Species dea 
Hymenopterea d'Europe' (pi. xvii., fig. 1), now in course of 
publication. 

Ctnipidje. — Cynips Kollari, the gall-maker, and the Synergi, 
its inquilinea, were bred commonly by all the observers. Mr. 
Bignell bred one specimen of G. Kollan as late as August 15th, 
from old galls. Of Synergus — S. melanopvs. Hart-, S. Reinhardi, 
Mayr., and S. pallicornis. Hart., all occurred ; the latter being 
much the rarest. 

Fcenus jaculator, L. — Three females of this curious insect 
were bred by Mr. Weston. F. jaculator is well known as a 
parasite of various Osmias and CrabronidcB ; indeed its economy 
was correctly given by Linnfi, on the authority of Bergman, in 
his ' Fauna Suecica,' for he saya — parasitic on Heriades truncorum, 
Ckelostoma jiorisomne, and Trypoxylon Jigiilus. Mr, Weston's 
examples had most probably lived in the larvie of Crabro clavipes ; 
but the Fcenus is a large parasite for so small a host; its 
emergence from so small a habitation as Kollari gall is alone 
remarkable. These specimens certainly sgree with Tournier'a 
& F. terrestria, as described in his monograph of the genus Feenus 
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whether tliis author has not mistaken Linux's F. jacvlah 

F. jactdator is figured in Westwood's ' Introduction, 
8 — 16; and by several other autbors. 

Cryptus sp., Ilemiteles Bpp. — In my former article there are 
Bome remarks upon three species of Ichneumon idle, under these 
headings. Mr, Weston has again met with these interesting 
species in some abundance, so that a more satisfactory account 
can now be given of them. I may say that all were led into eiTor 
two years ago by several of the specimens having their abdomens 
so compressed in setting that the male genitalia were protruded; 
these were erroneously taken to be females. Last year many true 
females were bred, but with the two sexes these interesting species 
were most puzzling. They were fully examined by Dr. Capron 
and Mr. Bridgman, on more than one occasion. First, we 
agi'eed they belonged to the Pimplidie, and came near Ecltthrus or 
Clepticus ; then we thought they might be found amongst the 
uucertaiu genera at the end of the Ti-yphonidtt -, at last we came 
back to the old determination, and settled they must be Cryptidce, 
and come near Hemiteles. They proved so puzzhng that Mr, 
Bridgman wrote me: "The species without a perfect areolet 
might come in Hemiteles ; if the petiole were more slender they 
might squeeze into Atractodes [Ophionida], or if the hinder claws 
were pectinated they might belong to Phytodietus ; as it is I think 
they must belong to the cubical-headed Pimplida." Again he 
writes : " In going over my collection I came on three little black 
males, which I tried as everything last winter, and at last left 
them at tbe tail of Phygadeuon. I am now delighted to recognise 
them as tbe males of Weston's genus." Dr. Capron was equally 
puzzled between a Cryptid and Pimplid location. Last November 
I sent thirty specimens (males and females of the two species, and 
females of tbe third) to Dr. Kriechbaumer, and he wrote : "Your 
three species are quite unknown to me, and doubtless they form 
a most compact genua. They agree pretty well with the Crypiida, 
hut remind me in many respects (head, antennie, and structure of 
metathorax) of the Xylonomidce. Species 2 and 3 Gravenhorst 
would, I think, have placed with Hemiteles. The species also 
have a great family likeness to Lissonota, and may possibly 
belong to the Pi-mplidiE." He tlien makes some further detailed 
remarks, and says, " Shall not you write a short monograph of 
this i'niei'estiug genus?" Mr. Bridgman has undertaken this. 
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and his descriptions and remarks follow this article. The 
collection was next sent to Herr Brischke, and he named the 
three species as follows : — " (1) Belongs to Phygadeuon, or 
probably may be Hemiteles punctatus, Ratzeburg. (2) Resembles 
Hemiteles coriarius, Taschenberg. (3) Not unlike Hemiteles 
monospilus, but probably new." Later these were sent to 
VoUenhoven with the above information, but he did not know 
them, and quite concurred in their forming a distinct new genus. 
Had VoUenhoven been spared to complete * Pinacographia,* one 
or all of the species would probably have been figured in that 
fine work. I fancy these must be parasitic on the Aculeates, but 
it may possibly be on the Tortrices. 

Phygadeuon obscuripes, Tasch. — Mr. Bridgman tells me that 
a single female specimen bred by Mr. Billups belongs to this 
species, which was separated by Taschenberg from Gravenhorst*s 
P. abdominator. The numerous species of Hemiteles and Phyga- 
deuon are very puzzling. 

Hemiteles oxyphimus, Gr. — A single female, which appears to 
be a variety of this species, was bred by Mr. Billups. Like most 
of the Hemiteles, it is very probably hyperparasitic ; but Ratze- 
burg says that Wissmann cut many specimens out of oak bark, 
where it was probably attached to Anobium, and Marshall gives 
it as bred from Cymatophora ocularis, a very different history. 

H, similis, Gr. — Mr. Billups bred both sexes of this species. 
It is generally a common parasite in Microgaster cocoons, but 
Mr. Billups also bred it last year from the mines of Lithocolletis 
spinicolella, and Mr. Bridgman from a spider's nest. 

H, bicolorinus, Gr. — This pretty species, which has clouded 
wings like the common H, areator, is also hyperparasitic. Also, 
like H, areator, it is commonly bred from the case-bearing larvae 
of various Lepidoptera. Mr. Weston bred one female and Mr. 
Billups three, one a nice variety. 

H. areator, Panz. — Several females again bred by Mr. Weston. 
See my remarks at Entom xii. 115. 

Anomalon geniculatum, Holmgr. — Mr. Weston bred one speci- 
men of a doubtful Anomalon, which Mr. Bridgman has, no doubt 
correctly, determined as A, geniculatum; but, he writes, "It 
differs slightly in the colour of the hind femora from Holmgren's 
description ; still the peculiar arrangement of the posterior 
discoidal recurrent nervure proves it, 1 tYivuk^ \.o \i^ \}ciSN.\. 's»^^^^fc's»^ 
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A. geniculatum is new to the Britisli fauna. All the species c 
Anomaloii are lepidopterous parasites. 

Campoplex jmlchripes, Holiiigr. — This is auotlier species new J 
to our fauna. Mr. Weston bred one female wbich either belongs 1 
to this species (of which the male only is described), or is new. J 
Most probably it was parasitic on one of the lepidopterous 1 
inquilines. 

Campoplex n. s.? — Mr. Billups bred a male Cavipoplex which.! 
certainly does not belong to one of our British species. In send- 
ing to Dr. Kviechbaumer, of Munich, it was destroyed, so there I 
is no hope now of determining this specimen. We hope for I 
more. 

Limneria magalis, Gr. — Mr. Weston bred one male which iti 
is at present convenient to call this species. Holmgren separated'l 
three species from majalis for quite trivial ditTerences, and | 
Brischke has just lately split the old species up into severaL j 
This was no doubt correct, but bred specimens were wanted with 
their biology. We do not yet understand the British specimens 
sufficiently to follow out these minute details. The present 
is therefore Gravenhorat'a majalie, and is, doubtless, a micro- 
lepidopterous parasite. 

L. voliibilis, Holmgr. — A new British species, which has been.] 
referred to by Mr. Bridgman at Entom. xiii. 53. Mr, WestoaJ 
bred two males and one female from these galls. 

CremastuB interruptor, Gr. — Mr. Weston bred one specimen 1 
of this species ; it was most probably parasitic on one of the | 
Tortiices. I have lately bred the closely allied C. infirmus from 1 
two-year-old acorns containing Carpocapsa epUndana, and ] 
G. interruptor itself has been commonly bred from R. Buolia 
(Hartig, Hatzebm-g, Bernnth, Wttewaall, &c.}. It is also said to ] 
have been bred by Eeissig from Oelechia dodecella, and by Giraud | 
from Nothris verbascella, but tliere are sevei-al closely allied I 
species. Ratzeburg iigurea the female iu his ' Die Ichneumonen,' 1 
pi. vii-, fig. 3. 

Mesochoru.8 tetripus, Holmgr.— Mr. Billups hred one specimen 
of this species, which is new to Britain, The genus Mesochorus 
is a very difficult one, and at present very little understood, 
especially in this country. However, we are improving, as 
Dr. Capron (Entom. xiii. 89) took thirteen species last yearalom 
(there are only twenty-six. iu Marshall's Catalogue, and six of J 
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these are Curtis's and Haliday's species, unacknowledged oa the 
Continent). The species of Mesockorua are certainly hyper- 
parasitic even on different orders, though often apparently bred 
from Lepidoptera, Tt is also recorded, and has been observed in 
this country, tliat they are external parasites on various insects. 
See an interesting note on three species of this genus by Mr. 
Bigiiell in the last number {Eiitom. xiii. 245). 

Tkersilochua saltator. Fab. — Mr. Billups bred two males of 
this little Ichneumon. Species of Porizon, from which Therei- 
lochug was separated by Holmgren, are frequently bred from 
galls ; especially P. karpurua from the rose bedeguar (gall of 
Rhodites ros<e), and less commonly P. claviveiitris from the oak- 
galls of D, Scutellaria. Ratzehurg gives certain species as 
coleopterous parasites, and Dr. Giraud bred T. saltator from 
Tisckeria angitsticollella. 

T. vielanarius, Holnigr.— Mr. Billups also bred one female of 
this small species. 

Mesoleius sanguinicollis, Gr. — Mr. Weston bred one specimen. 
I bred three in July, 1879 ; curiously this is the only Ichneumon 
I bred from some hundreds of galls collected in the autumn 
of 1878. Ratzeburg received the females of this species bred 
from Nematus galls on willows by Herr Brischke, and VoUen- 
hoven saw a specimen emerge from similar galls on sallow. 
Brischke, in his later work, says "Aus griinen Nematus -larv en 
erzogen." Giraud bred it from Nematiis salicis, but also from his 
reed insects {Cemoims unicohr and Lipara lucens), and gives it, 
but doubtless erroneously, as a parasite of the Cemanus. In our 
case it was probably parasitic, like the other Mesoleii, on Harpi- 
, jthorus lepidus ; but I have not yet met with the sawfly. This 
Ichneumon is figured in 'Pinacographia, 'plate 23, fig. 6. 

M. armillatorius, Gr. — Mr. Weston also bred one specimen of 
this pretty species. It is known to be parasitic on many 
Tenthredinida . 

Exochxia globuUpes, Desv, — This species has not again been 
V bred, but its determination must be corrected. I did not see 
either of Mr. Weston's specimens until after my paper was 
published; they were named by the late Mr. F. Smith. I say 
this because, of course, they were compared with Desvignes' 
collection, now in the British Museum, and this is anotkei: 

t instance of the gi'eat muddle in whicb \3 ouv '^9.\A.Q'a.A di^e.tiuia-B. 
1 ^-v. 
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of Iclmeumoiiidffi. Mr. Bridgman first pointed out the error, an* 
wrote : " The Exochus surely cannot he Desvignes' glohulipel 
because that has an areolet, which this has not." He then give! 
details of E. tibialis and E. alpinus, and concludes with " It is 
question if such trivial distinctions [the absence of arete on thdi 
inetathorax] have any right to be raised into a species." Brischke, 
who has returned tbese specimens as E. tibialis, Holmgr., without 
a doubt, says, " E. tibialis, Holmgr., female, appears to 
equal to E. alpinv-s " (Schrift. K. P-o Gesell. Kdnigsberg, xi. 100)( 
The case now stands, therefore, that these two females 
E. alpinus, Zett., var. tibialis, Holmgr. ; and if E. tibialis 
a good species it is Biitish, Vollenhoven's figure (' Pinncog. 
pi. 8, fig- 9) of E. tibialis leg, cannot be quite correctly coloured. 

Ephialtes carbonarius, Christ. ? — Three males and one femal( 
again bred by Mr. Weston, may possibly be referable to 
species, but see my remarks at Entom. xii. 116. E. carbonarii 
appears to be attached to the larger wood-boring Longicom 
Coleoptera {Cerambyx, Saperda, &c.}, and it is quite possible that 
Gravenborst's E, gracilis is the Aculeata parasite, and a good 
species. Mr. Bignell also bred one male specimen of an Ephialtes. 
The species with the red prothorax may be Perithous dtvinator, 
Rossi — a known parasite of Cemonus, Pempkredon, and Try- 
poxylan. 

Clistopyga incitator. Fab. — Mr. Bignell bred one specimei 
but Mr. Weston did not again meet with this species. 

Lissonota sp ? ^ One specimen bred by Mr. Weston, It 
appears to be quite unknoivn as a British species. Mr. Bridgman 
and Dr. Capron could not determine it, and it is not in the 
National Collection. Dr. Kriechbaumer returned it as " neither 
in Gravenhorat, in Holmgren, or in Biischke, and not in our 
(Munich) collection " ; but on subsequently sending it to Herr 
Brischke it was returned as " either L. carbonaria or melania of 
Holmgren." So we must leave it ; no doubt it was parasitic on 
one of the Tortrices, 

SpatJiius rubidus, Rossi. — A small female of this pretty 
Braconid bred by Mr. Billups. Both our British Spathii are 
well known as parasites of certain xylophagous Coleoptera 
{Anobium, Hylesimis, &c.), and Bargagh bred it from Phlceotribus 
oUa. Giraud bred S. nibidus from Xiphydna dromedarius 
(Siricid^), and named a new s^edas S. gallamm, vrhich he brei 
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lehneumonen,' pi. vii., fig. 10). 

Chelonus sulcatita, Jur. — One specimen bred by Mr. Billups. 
The Chelonides are mostly parasitic on various Tortrices. This 
species is figured by Jurine, pi. xii., fig. 41, 

Ascogaster nifipes, Latr. — Mr. Bilhips also bred one specimen 
of this species. 

ApanteUs sp. ?^In 1878 Mr. Weston bred three specimens 
of an Apanteles (Eutom. xii. 116} ; last year Mr. BiUups bred 
■one. The specific determination must be left. 

Orgilus obscurator, Nees. — This species was described as three 
by the careful Nees, and Ratzeburg figures it (pi. vii., fig. 9) under 
Hartig's name of Macropalpus (Eubadizoti) leptocephalus. Vollen- 
hoven also figures Orgilus in ' Pinacographia ' (pi. 29, figs. 8 
and 9). Ratzeburg and several other writers give this as a 
common parasite of Retinia Buoliana ; it is also recorded from a 
Depressaria, a Gelechia, and a Coleophora. Mr. Weston bred one 
male from these galls, where it was probably parasitic on Ephip- 
pipkora obscurana. AValker bred the allied TheropkiluB rujipei 
from galls both of C. Kollari and A. terminaiis. 

Aphidius rosariim, Nees.— Mr. Billups bred an Aphidius, 
which I cannot separate from A. rosanim. Cemonus and its 
allies provision their nests with Aphides; this probably would 
account for its occurrence, but Mr, Billups bred no bees. 

Microctonus sp, ? — Mr. Billups bred a single female which 
certainly belongs to this genus, but I cannot determine it with any 
certainty from Haliday's descriptions of Perilitidte in the third 

(volume of the ' Entomological Magazine.' 
Perilitus sp.? — Mr. Weston bred a male Perilitus; without the 
other sex it is almost impossible to determine it. The Perilitides, 
of which Vollen ho ven's beautiful plate is just published, are 
nnostly lepidoptorous parasites. 
RMzarcha areolaris, Nees.— Mr. Billups bred one specimen of 
this little Dacnusa. 

Dacnusa sp. ? — One specimen belonging to this genus also 
bred by Mr. Billups. The Dacnusida are almost exclusively 
parasitic in leaf-mining or gall-making Diptera; their presence 
in these galls mubt be quite accidental. 

CHAiciDiDai. — All observers bred ttie,?^ \n "Ww^^ec^i'j, 
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numberB, as might be expected. Mr. Howard Yauglian'a collectioj 
was very complete. The species commonly met with wervj 
Eurytoma roste, Neea (very common) ; Decatoma biguttata, Swed. 
(common); SyntomagpU eaiidatiis, Nees (uncommon); CaUimome 
regius, 'Neesivery abnnAHUl); Megastigmus darsalis, Fabr. (not com- 
mon) ; M. stigmaticans, Fahr. (conimon) ; of Ormyrua tuhvlosus, 
Fonsc, I bred three females and one malel believe, from these galls, 
but possibly they might have been from those of A. Sieboldii; 
Eupebnus urozonus, Dalm. (not generally common), expressively 
called " the little cock-tail " by Mr. Vaughan, figured by Haliday 
(see Entom vi. 226), and by Dalman ; Pteromalus faaciiventm, 
Westw. (very common) ; P. tibiaUg, Westw, (very abundant)^ 
also another Pteromalid, which is common, but at presenj 
undetermined. In addition Walker bred CaUimome ahdoviin<diB^ 
Boh., and Decatoma JlavicoUis, Wlk. Dr. Mayr bred three males 
of Diomoi-us calcaratus, Nees, and two specimens of Eurytoma 
nodularis. Boh., from the old galls inhabited by Stigmus jiendidua, . 
in whose larvre they are piirasitic ; but, of course, from the variom 
insects now ascertained to be cnsual inhabitors of these galls, i 
very fine collection of Chalcidida might be expected. 

Proctotnipea gravidator, Linn.— A fine female of P. gravidatof. 
also one of the black species, were bred by Mr. Billups. 
Proclotrupid^ are mostly parasitic on fungivorous Diptera, and 
the probable explanation of their presence in these galls is that 
the imagoa found them a convenient bybernaculum. Two plates 
in ' Pinacographia ' (pi. 18 and 19) well illustrate this family. 

Megaspilus sp. ? — One specimen belonging to this genus was 
bred by Mr. Billups. Bouche bred a Megaspilus from Syrphui 
pupffi, and other species are frequent parasites of Aphides. This 
specimen, doubtless, had a similar origin to the Aphidius, also 
bred by Mr. Billups ; but it is impossible to trace it exactly. 

Homalus (Iledychrum) auratus, L. — Mr. Weston again bred 1 
four specimens of this Chrysid. It must have been reared at tb(H 
expense of one of the Fossores. 1 

Crabronid^.— As said in my former article, it is no uncommon 
thing for Crabronid(e to make their nests in these galls after they 
have been pierced by the exit of the Cynips (Entom xii. 118). 
Two species were received in Mr. Weston's first collection ; these 
have been again met with, and three others in addition. Mr. 
BigneU has also bred Crabro clauijea in June, 1879, The species 
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now to be recorded are : — Mkopalum {Crabro) clavipes, L. ; three 
specimens by Mr. Bignell, and four by Mr. Weston. Stigmas 
pendulus, Panz. ; five by Mr. Westoii. Pasaalacvs insignis, Van 
d. Lind ; six by Mr. Weston. Cemonus unicolor. Van d, Lind ; 
one by Mr, Weston. Psen palUpes, Panz. ; two by Mr. Weston. 
Mr. Walker bred one Passalxcus gracilis, Curt., in May, 1874. 

Prosojna rupestris, Smith. — This has not again been met with, 
but I think it should be recorded that Mr. Bridgman says of it 
" The Prosopis has the same mai'ked face — three bars of white — 
in the male as P. communis, and I think can only be that species." 
Mr. Edward Saunders has expressed a similar opinion. When 
we know that Forster has described ninety-four, and thirteen 
doubtful, species of Prosopis as European, many of which occur 
in the neighbourhood of Aix-la-Chapelle, it is difficult to believe 
that our fauna only includes ten species ; probably many of the 
smaller species of these ratlier obscure bees are still unrecognised 
in this country. Breeding from old Kollari galls may possibly 
give us an introduction. 

Lei'idoptera, 

The Lepidoptera bred from these galls have already been 

referred to (Entom. xi. 239, xiii. fll). Mr. Weston has bred 

Tortrix viridana, Ephippiphora obscurana, Coccyx splendidulana, 

C. argyrana, and Eupceeilia maculosana. Dr. Gill bred Eurymene 

dolabraria, Ileusimene Jimbriana, Catoptria Juliana, Cryptoblabes 

■ bistrigella, Ephippiphora obscurana, C. splendidulana, H. fim- 

I briana, and Lemnatophila salicella ; the occurrence of the 

I Geometer is curious, and the life-history of the knot-horn has 

lonly lately been made known. In May, 1874, Mr. Walker bred 

I'tme specimen each of C Juliana and Dasycera sulpkurella. 

DiPTEBA. 

Two species of Diptera were bred by Mr. Weston. They have 
ien identified by Mr. Meade as follows. 
Thryptocera setipeimis. Fall. — The female of this apecies was 
libred. It belongs to the Tachinida, a family containing numerous 
l;«pecies which are mostly parasitic internally on the larvaa of 
liBeveral orders of insects ; a few species have been found in the 
I nests of various bees, especially the Fossores. T. setipennis is a 
npecies new to Britain, and Mr. Meade \\8.a VmS^-j ■a.eftS.-sa'a SJaa 
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following information : — " It is a rather rare and 
species. Zetterstedt says that it is common in the 

southern parts of Scandinavia, and that the pups are sometimes 
found under moss on trees. Schiner remarks that Boheman has 
found the pupre in the body of Forficula auriculajia. This is all 
that I can find about the life-history of this parasite, and I do not 
see how its living upon earwigs will account for its being found in. 
a gall, unless an earwig bad taken possession of an old gall with 
a hole in it, and had died there," This is by no means unlikely. 
Antkomyia plui'ialu, L, — One female bred. Mr. Meade 
writes : — " This is often found about the leaves and bark of fruit 
trees, but nothing is known to me about the food of its larva.' 
Mr. Walker also bred this common species from the common, 
oak-apple (A. terminalis galls), and, like many of the Anthomyiida, 
the larvie probably live on decaying vegetable matter. 

Cole OPT EH A. 
OlibTus teneus, O. geminus, Dasytea (eratus, Anaspis maculata,. 
Orchestes quercus, 0. iota, Tachyerges salicis, Cceliodes quercua, 
Mecinus pyraster, Coccinella bipunctata, C. variabilis, and 0. 
li-punctata were all bred, more or less abundantly, by Mr. Weston. 
The too common Phyllotreta undulata occurred to Mr. Bignell in 
May. These call for no special remarks, as probably all had 
hybernated in the old galls as imagos, for which they are very 
convenient. It is these hybernators more than the legitimate 
inhabitants which are so attractive to the various titmice. i 

Orthopteea. M 

Mcconema varium, Fabr. — The extraordinary insect figured at 
the head of this article is the young of this species, probably 
about two days after leaving the egg. M. variiim is interesting to 
British entomologists, as it is our only indigenous locust. Walker, 
Von Heyden, Hofmanu, Endow, and Mayr have all recorded | 
M. varium as a not infrequent inquiline in A. terminalia galls. 1 
Leopold Fischer, in his great work on the Orthoptera Europiea, 1 
says: — "D. de Heyden lai'vas stepe numeroque satis magno e-.d 
gallis Cynipis Quercus terminalis educavit mecumque laivam 
adhuc mollem, exignam (l'" langara) benevole communicavit, qusB 
exeunte majo oro excluaa eratnecdum exuvias mutaverat " (p. 241). 
'tis is the only reference 1 find to the remarkable long-legged, 
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long-antennseed, spotted creature which is the young of this 
Locustid. Fischer well figures the imagos, which are generally 
common in August and September on oak trees, in both sexes, on 
his plate xii., figs. 19 and 20. In the middle of May of last year 
Mr. Bignell bred three of these young larvae from galls collectiBd 
the previous autumn ; hence M, varium must hybemate as an egg. 

Neuroptera. 

Elipsocus Westivoodii, M*Lach. — Two Psoci bred by Mr. 
Bignell (one on 19th May and one on 16th August, 1879) were 
thus named for me by Mr. M*Lachlan, who adds, " The neuration 
of the specimen on the oblong card is in an abnormal condition 
on the right anterior wing ; this and the different setting made it 
appear a separate species." In 1872 I bred some eight or ten 
Psocidce from these and ierminalis galls which I sent to Mr. 
Walker, who also had bred several examples. Mr. M*Lachlan 
suggests that they enter the old pierced galls as larvae to feed on 
the vegetable debris. This is most probable, as Mr. Bignell had 
kept the galls from which the last specimen was bred very nearly 
a twelvemonth. 

Hemerobius subnebulosus, Steph. — In the spring of this year 
Mr. Bignell bred two specimens of this Hemerobius from the old 
galls ; they were identified by Mr. MXachlan. This appears to 
be the same species that Mr. Walker bred in April, 1874, from 
galls collected in the autumn of 1873. The Hemerobiidce are 
well known Aphis -devourers in the larva state, so it is probable 
that the galls are only used as convenient shelter for their 
cocoons. 

Maldon, Essex, August, 1880. 



THREE NEW ICHNEUMONS. 
By John B. Bridgman. 



The three species of Ichneumonidce now described apparently 
belong to the same group, and notwithstanding their general 
Pimplid look may fairly be placed between Phygadeuon and 
Hemiteles ; but for their aflBnities see the article on the gall-bred 
insects by Mr. Fitch. They are all, I believe, undescrvb^^., ^<5k ^ 
specific description is given of each and oi \3[i^ gteuet^ oXi'dx^OvK^^ 
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of the genus, although possibly the red-handed species may notj 
exnctly belong to it. It is, however, impossible to deall 
exhaustively with the group until the genus Hemiteles htiiM 
undergone a similar revision to that of Cri/ptus and Phygadeuot^m 
at the hands of Tliomson. 

HemiteUa monospilus, described by Gravenhorst and Taschen-I 
berg, is very much like the red-banded species in colour and s 
but the description of tho metathorax is very different from out J 
insect. Taschenherg places it in a division having "the meta-T 
thorax elongated, without complete arese, the back part veryj 
oblique, almost confused with the upper part." In our specieafl 
the two parts are of equal length and at almost right angles. 

Cecidosomus, nov, gen. 

Head more or less globose ; antennte filiform, shorter than^l 
abdomen. Width between the eyes and base of mandibles equal toJ 
width of base of mandibles. Thorax a little longer than high ; 1 
moderately slender ; wings with or without areolet, if present then ,1 
pentagonal; posterior inferior angle of priediscoidal cell, acute;, 
metathorax with five more or less distinct arete, the sapero-medialJ 
more or If ss subpentagonal ; thorax alutaceous. 

Abdomen subpetiolated, depressed somewhat, apex more or ' 
less compressed, 1st segment gradually tapering, with tubercles; 
aculeus about as long as the abdomen ; abdomen about as long as 
the head and thorax and about as wide as the thorax, the widest 
part being at the apex of the Snd segment. 

Cecidonomus Westoni, n.sp. 

Length 4 — G mill., female. Black ; head, thorax, and abdomenl 
black, legs red, apex of intermediate sometimes deeper; apex offl 
hinder femora, tarsi, and tibia: fuscous ; this latter base and 1 
middle paler-banded. 

Head and thorax coarsely alutaceous, abdomen coarsely and I 
closely punctured, punctures running into each other ; metathorax I 
coarsely wrinkled, arem distinct, supero-medial pentagonal with-l 
the lower sides shorter than the upper ones; ai-eolet of wings J 
pentagonal, transverse anal nervure divided below the centre; 
antenniE about two-thirds the length of the body ; aculeus a little 'I 
longer than tiie abdomen. Maie 4ifief& o^i-j ^twivvigthe front* 
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and intermediate coxte fuscous, more or less pale at tlie apex, 
and the hinder ones hlack. 

Fifteen males and nine females bred by Mr. Weston from 
galls, 1878—9. 

Gecidonomus galUcota, n. sp. 

Length 4 — mill., female. Black; legs red, coxeb and tro- 
chanters black, apex of hind tibite and tarsi sometimes fuscous. 

Head and thorax finely alutaceous, first three segments finely 
alutac 60 -punctated, rather more coarsely marked than the thorax, 
the remaining segment glabrous ; arese of metatliorax not so 
distinct as in the former species, and in form an irregular hexagon, 
broader than long, narrower in front than behind in the female, 
more regular, about as broad as long in the male; wings with no 
areolet, transverse anal nervure divided in or just below the 
centre; antennse about two-thirds the length of the body ; aculeus 
a little longer than the abdomen. Male like the female, hut has 
the front and intermediate coxie fuscous at the base, the hinder 
entirely so ; trochanters red, except the base of the hinder ones. 

The finer sculpture, shining apex of the abdomen (and dark 
coxte and trochanters in the female), readily distinguish this species. 

Two males and four females bred by Mr. Weston from galls, 
1878^9. I have taken three males at Norwich. 

Gecidonomus ? rufu8, n. sp. 
Length 4 — 5 mill., female. Black; 9nd and base of 3rd 
segment of abdomen and legs red, the apex of intermediate and 
posterior tibiffi and tarsi more or less fuscous. 

Head and thorax finely alutaceous ; abdomen densely and finely 
punctured on the 1st segment running into each other; antennee 
about two-thii'ds the length of the body. Wings without areolet, 
transverse anal nervure broken below the centre ; arere of meta- 
thorax distinct, supero-medial varies from a blunt-ended pentagon 
blunt-ended hexagon, about as broad as long, the lower side 
.arese being shorter than upper ones; aculeus as long as the 
■abdomen and distinctly curved downwards. 

females bred by Mr. Weston from galls in 1878, and one 
in 1879. I have also taken two females near Norwich. 



Erratum. — Page 2fll, under LBnooPTBBi. Htuiimene fimbriana, Catoptria 
" a, ahrnlci cotqb after C. argyrana in the pnerions line, amoti^ ttve «^cvih. 
J Mr. WaaWn. 
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INTRODUCTORY PAPERS ON LEPIDOPTEKA. 

By W. F. Kieby. 

no, xvi. nymphaud^— nymphalin^. 

(HYPOLIMNAS.) 

Few genera of NympkalidtB are more interesting 
Hypolimnns and its allies, which are almost exclusively confined 
to the East Indies and Africa. They are insects of considerable 
size, expanding three or four inches, with more or less dentated 
wings, and the prevailing colour is generally brown and white, 
varied with blue. Several species mimic Danaina to a most 
remarkable extent. 

II. Misippus, Linn., is found throughout tropical Asia and 
Africa, and is also met with (though probably introduced) in 
Trinidad, and in several localities on the north coast of South 
America, It is of a rich dark brown, with a large white spot, 
shading into blue on the edges, in the middle of each wing. Ou 
the under side of the hind wings is a broad whitish band, filling 
up the central third of the wing. The female is so exact a 
counterpart oi Danam Chrysippua, Linn., that the only difference 
which strikes the eye at first sight is the presence of one black 
spot instead of four in the centre of the hind wings. There is a 
rarer variety of the female {Inaria, Cram.), in which the white 
band at the tip of the fore wings is absent, thus giving it a . 
striking, though less strongly marked, resemblance to 0<m 
Dorippua. I 

The next species is D. JBolina, Linn. The male is very ■ 
similar to that of Misippus, but the white band on the under side 
of the hind wings is much narrower and duller, and the large 
spots above are more blue than white ; there is also a sub- i 
marginal row of small whitish spots round all the wings. Th«;i 
female is a large dark brown butterfly, and varies very much;:! 
the wings are frequently marked with masses of orange or white*, 
and the hind wings are often bordered with dull white. Only I 
long- continued observations on its range and transform ationa; I 
will inform us whether this is really a polymorphic species, in I 
which the males are very similar, while the females vary greatly; I 
or whether it consists of a cluster of closely-allied species. I do J 
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not think that we have sufficient data to decide the question at 
present. D. Bolina is met with throughout the East Indies and 
the Eastern Islands. 

Of the remaining Eastern species I may mention H. Alimena, 
a brown butterfly about three inches across the wings, with sub- 
marginal white spots, and a blue band within ; and H. Pandanis, 
a considerably larger insect, with brown fore wings, with a sub- 
marginal row of bluish white dots, and a broad pale blue band 
across the middle of the hind wings, followed by a row of bluish 
spots surrounded with black, and bordered outside and at the 
anal angle with orange. In the female there is a broad transverse 
buff band on the fore wings, followed by a row of white spots, and 
white connected crescents nearer the hind margin; the hind 
wings are reddish orange from the centre nearly to the hind 
margin, on which is placed a series of rather large oval black 
eyes with bluish white pupils. This splendid insect, one of the 
largest of the NymphalicUs (expanding four inches in the male and 
five in the female), is met with in Amboina and Ceram, but is 
represented by smaller allied forms in most of the neighbouring 
islands. H. Anomala and its allies are Indian or Malay species 
(brown, with a marginal row of pale spots), which are chiefly 
remarkable for their striking resemblance to some of the more 
obscure species of Euplcea. 

Uypolimnas is represented in Africa by several handsome 
species, of which I will only mention two : — H. Salmacis, a fine 
insect, measuring four inches across, brownish black, broadly 
banded with blue and white, which is common in many parts of 
the country; and H. Dexithea, a species of equal size, found in 
Madagascar, which has black fore wings, with a broad transverse 
white band, and white spots near the tip; the hind wings are 
white, bordered with red in the middle and black at the base ; 
the hind margin is also black, with bluish white festoons ; on the 
under surface the black markings are entirely replaced with red, 
except a broad band on the inner margin of the fore wings, and 
the festooned black and white borders of all the wings. 
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THE TORTRICES OF SURREY, KENT. AND SUSSEX. 

By W41.TER P. Weston. 

{Contimieil from p. 338.) 

Pyrodet Eheediella, Liim. — Distributed throughout, but m 
cominoD. The imago appears in May and June, and is to be 
with at the flowers of the whitethorn. 

Catoptria albersana. Hub. — Not uncommon in the outskirts 
woods. The imago occurs in May and June, and flies towardi 
dusk. The larva feeds on the honeysuckle in August. 

C. uUcelana, Haw. — Abundant everywhere among furze (t/Jfi 
eiiropieus). The larva also feeds on Genista anglica and j 
comiculatua. 

C.juUana, Bent. — Distributed throughout, but not a commoi 
species. The imago appears in July, and should be looked for 01 
oak trees or palings near, especially dui'ing windy weather. Th) 
larva feeds in the acoiTi in autumn, and is full fed about the time 
the acorn falls ; it then wanders out to pupate, but I do not thinl 
the actual change takes place until the spring. 

C. vticrogramviana, Guen, — Local and rare. The imag 
appears in June and July among rest-harrow [Ononis), and hi 
occurred at Deal, Folkestone ; Box, Hill aud Croydon. 

C. hypericana, Hub. — Distributed throughout, and not ui 
common among St. John's wort. The imago appears in June ani 
July, and flies freely at dusk ; it is also easily disturbed in the 
sunshine. The larva feeds in the heads of Hypericum perforatum 
and H. kirsutum. 

C. conterminana, H.-S. — Local and rare. The imago appeal 
in June, aud is to be met with among various kinds of lettuce. '. 
has been taken and bred in some numbers from the neighbourhot 
of Dartford. 

C. Wimmerana, Wilk. non Treit. — Local. The imago appear 
in July, and is not uncommon amongst sea wormwood (Artemiv 
maritima) along the bank of the Thames below Gravesend. 

Cfulvana, Steph. — Local and scarce. The imago appears]] 
July amongst the great knapweed {Centaurea scaMosa), and 
appears restricted to the chalk. It has occurred at Folkestone, 
Dover; aud Headley Lane, Mickleh&m. 
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C. cana, Haw., = Scopaliana, Wilk. — Distributed throaghout. 
The imago appeai-s iu June and July, and is not uncommon 
amoDg thistles, particularly in dry situations. It flies freely at 
dnsk, and ia also to be seen duriug the day at rest upon the 
leaves. 

C. Scopaliana, Haw., = Hokenwartkiana, Gn., Wilk. — Not- 
withstanding that the doubts attending the nomenclature of this 
and the two preceding species have been cleared up by Mr. C. G. 
Barrett (E. M. M., vol. x., pp. 4 — 6), some confusion still exists 
owing to the fact that Scopoliana, Wiik., is now known as Cana; 
and Hokenwarthiana, Wilk., becomes ScojioUana. Common 
throughout these counties. The imago appears iu June and July 
among black knapweed (Centaurea nigra), in the seed-heads of 
which plant the larva feeds. 

C. ceecimactUana, Hub.— Distributed throughout ; nowhere 
common. The imago appears in July among mixed herbage, and 
chiefly upon the chalk. It has occurred at Croydon, Caterham, 
Box Hill; Darenth, Folkestone ; Brighton and Lewes, 

C. decolorana, Frr. — Local. Mr, Machin records having 
reared this species in some numbers from larvte feeding in the 
seed-heads of golden-rod [Solidago virgaurea), collected at the end 
of September and in October, in woods in Kent aud Surrey. The 
imago appears in June and July among golden-rod, and ia to be 
met with on the wing at dusk. Hitherto confounded with the 
following species. 

G. tsmulana, Schl,, ^ modestana, H.-S., = tripoliana, Barrett. 
- — The reasons for altering the nomenclature of this species to 
C tripoliana will be found in Mr. C. 6. Barrett's notes on 
Tortrices (E. M. M., vol. xvii., p. 84). The imago appears not 
■uncommonly along the bank of the Thames among Aster 
tripolium in July, and flies freely at dusk. The larva feeds in 
the seed-heads of the same plant, and is full-fed towards the end 
of September or early in October. 

C. expallidana. Haw. — Local and rare. The imago appears 
in June and July, and is to be found on chalk downs and gi-assy 
banks. It has occurred at Folkestone, Dover; and Caterham. 

C. citrana, Hub. — Local and rare. The imago appears in 
July, and has occuiTed at Folkestone and Hastings. The larva 
IB said to feed in the flowers of Artemisia campeatris. 
I Trycheria mediana, W. V. — Local. 'VUft \ma.ig,is w^^cwssi "nss. 
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July, and I have frequently found tbem at rest on various flower- 
heads; it flies in the hot sunshiue. The localities are neai 
Strood, Darenth, Folkestone; Micklehain, Croydon; and 
Hastings. 

Simaetkis vibrana. Hub. — This species was discovered at 
Folkestone by Dr. Knaggs, Id June, 18G0, since which time it has 
occurred tliere once or twice singly. 

Clioreutea scintiliiUma, Hub. — Distributed throughout 
moist and open situations in woods. The imago appears in July 
and August, and flies with a dancing motion in the hot sunshiue. 
The larva feeds on the common skullcap {Scutellaria galericidaia). 

Xylopoda Fabriciana, Linn. — Abundant everywhere among 
nettles, upon which the larva feeds, and spins a neat white 
cocoon among the leaves in which it pupates. There appears to 
be a continual succession of broods of this insect from May to 
October, and it is sometimes to be met with even later. 

X. pariajta, Linn. — Abundant throughout. The imago should 
be looked for in September among apple orchards, and is very 
I»artial to the flowers of the marigold, especially in the early 
morning. The larva feeds on the apple. 

Lobeeia reliquana. Huh. —Not uncommon in oak woods among 
the second or third year's growth. The imago is very abundant, 
flying gently at dusk over the tops of the oak bushes. 

L. Servillana, Dup. — Local and rare. The imago appears in 
May and June among sallows, and has occurred at Darenth 
Wood ; and Haslemere. 

Eupcecilia nana, Haw. — Abundant everywhere among birch. 
The imago appears in May and June, and again in August, and is 
easily to be obtained at dusk flying round the trees, or it may 
readily be obtained by beating ; but the small size of some of the 
specimens renders them liable to escape notice. The larva is 
to feed in the catkins of the birch. 

E. dubitana. Hub.— Very abundant on railway slopes and 
broken ground near London ; it appears equflUy distributed 
throughout. Like the preceding species it is double-brooded, the 
imago appearing in May and June, and again in August. I have 
several times found this species very abundant, both among rag- 
wort and tlie ox-eye daisy. The imago is only to be seen at dusk, 
when it flies freely. 

£J. paUidana, Zell, = ai6icapitana, Cooke. — XiOcal, and' 
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generally to be found on chalk. This species has occurred at 
Darenth, Folkestone ; Box Hill ; and Worthing. 

E, atficapitana, Steph.— Local. The imago is to be met with 
among ragwort in chalky districts, in the blossoms and stems of 
which the larva feeds. The species is double-brooded, in May 
and August ; and has occurred at Charlton, Dover, Folkestone ; 
Box Hill, Gaterham ; Brighton and Hastings. 

E. mdculosana, Haw. — Common in all woods in May and 
June. The imago flies freely in the morning sunshine, and the 
white under wings of the male render it rather conspicuous. The 
female is more difficult to catch. There is a second brood in 
August, but much less plentiful than the spring brood. 

E. sodaliana, Haw. — Local and rare. The imago appears in 
May and June among buckthorn, and has occurred at Croydon, 
West Wickham, Sanderstead; Darenth, Deal, Folkestone; and 
TUgate Forest. The larva feeds on Rhamnus catharticus. 

E. carduana, Zell., = hyhrideUana^ Hub. — Local, but not un- 
common. The imago appears in July and August. Mr. C. G. 
Barrett (E. M. M., vol. xv., p. 141) says the larvae are in the 
seed-heads of Picris hieradoides, and are full-fed in August and 
September. It is distributed pretty generally throughout these 
counties. 

E. ambigtLella, Hub. — Local and rare. The imago appears in 
July among Rhamnus frangvla^ in the berries of which plant the 
larva is believed to feed. This insect has occurred at West 
Wickham, Haslemere ; and Tilgate Forest. 

E. angustana. Hub. — Abundant on heaths and moors, and is 
also to be found in woods and on chalk slopes. There are a 
succession of broods from May to the end of August. The larva 
feeds on heath, plantain, and various other plants. 

JS. curvistrigana, Wilk. — Bare and local. The imago occurs 
in July and August among golden-rod {Solidago virgaurea), in the 
flowers of which plant the larva feeds. The localities are Deal, 
Dover ; Lewes, Hastings ; and Haslemere. 

E. Vecti8ana,W estw. — Almost entirely confined to salt marshes 
and river banks. It occurs along the Thames below Gravesend. 
The imago is to be met with in July. 

E. affinitana, Dougl. — Is to be found in similar situations as 
the preceding species. The imago occurs in July among sea- 
thrift (Statice armeria)^ upon which the larva fee4»* 
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E. iidana, Gn. — Local. The imago appears in July and 
August in marshy meadows. The larva feeds in the stems and 
petioles of the leaves of Alisma plantago, boring a gallery in the 
interior, where it changes to a pupa. It has occurred around 
London; also at Haslemere, Hastings, and Deal. 

E. Manniana, F, v. R. — Very rare and local. A eingle speci- 
men IS recorded by Mr. C. G. Barrett as captured by himself at' 
Haslemere; and one specimen is also mentioned in the list of 
Hastings and neighbourhood. 

E. notvlana, Zell. Local. The imago appears in July amoE 
Mentlui kirauta, in the stems of which the larva feeds. It is ni 
uncommon at Folkestone. 

E. rupicola. Curt. — Local, but abundant where it occur 
The imago appears in August among hemp agrimony {Eupatoriw. 
cannabinum) , and flies freely on calm evenings. The larva pro* 
bably feeds on this plant. The localities are Deal, D( 
Folkestone; Hastings and Haslemere. 

E. jiaviciliana, Donb. — This species is to be met with on chalk 
downs in July and August, but is not common. The localities are 
Sanderstead, Epsom; Deal, Folkestone. 

E. roseana. Haw. — Common everywhere among teazle (Dip* 
eacus sylvestris). There is a succession of broods from May to 
August. It can be reared in plenty from teazle-heads coUecteel 
in the spring. 

E. Heydeniana, H.-S.— Not uncommon in one or two localitit 
in the north of Kent; and also at Hastings. There are three 
distinct broods, appearing in May, July, and September. The 
larva feeds in the seed-heads and stems of the common chamomile 
in June, August, and October, 

E. cilielia. Hub., = rufleiliana. Haw. — Local, but not 
commoa where it occurs. The imago appears in May and Jun^,' 
and generally among the common cowslip, in the seed-heads 
which, as well as other kinds of Primtda, the larva feeds. 

E. antkemida7ia. Curt. — Local. There are three broodB^J 
appearing in May, July, and August. The larva feeds 
Anthemis cotula. It is not uncommon in North Kent; and ahuJl 
occurs at Croydon. 

(To he continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE LEPIDOPTERA OF NATAL. 

Br William D. Goooh, C.E. 

(Continued riom p. 331.) 

PlERID^. 

Leaving the Papilioe, I must next notice the most tielicate 
Natal butterfly, Pontia Alcesta, the first representative of the 
Pierida. Mr. Spiller seems not to have met with it jet. It is a 
hush-frequenter— loves damp shady places in the bush itself; it 
flies slowly, and is very difficult to catch on account of the 
thick branches in its hushy haunts; and, from its exceeding 
fragileness and delicacy, to handle it roughly is to spoil it. It 
has evenly-rounded wings of dinphanous white with a clouded tip, 
and one round black spot on the fore wings. It is the only repre- 
sentative of the genus so far known in Natal. 

The PieridcB come out in considerable force, although perhaps 
not being so well represented as might have been expected. The 
varieties of P. Agathina are veiy interesting, the colour varying 
from pale yellow to almost an orange. I have bred P. Agathina, 
P. Pigea, and P. Severina. The larvae are very similar to the 
Pieridee larvs we know so well in England. I agree with 
Mr. Spiller in his remai'ks that many of the Pieridcs, and 
especially the genus Anthockaris, may be only winter and summer 
forms of the same butterflies ; but in the only two instances where 
I have been able to test, by breeding, the truth of this opinion, 
viz., Anthockaris Omphale and PieriB Severina, I found the winter 
and summer products were exactly the same. It is true the 
broods were reared under similar influences in my experiments, 
being protected from the weather in an open room or verandah. 
Both were theoretical winter varieties, if we take the vars. with 
least black as belonging to that season, and they came out 
similarly in the summer brood. Aa I said before, the fact of my 
artificial experiment must not be taken as a certain negation of 
the alternate brood theory ; and I think Mr. Spiller will be doing 
great service to the cause of Science if he directs his attention to 
the careful working out of this problem. 

The Anthockarinte are great favouiites with collectors, and, 
speaking from my own experience, amply repay the Inng walk you 
may take to get to their haunts ; for, altho\ig,h Ilia's a.t^'^'e.x^ Vi'^^S., 
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a handsome boxfull is soon obtained, as they are also gre- 
gariously inclined, and the occurrence of one specimen generally 
means many. I remember my delight at a fine series of A. lone, 
with bis black encircled violet tij), and A. Danae, with the 
crimson blotch and black niavkinga, and their respective wives 
with only black markings, which I took on the otige of a patch of 
trees and bush in grass-land not five miles from Durban inland. 
Mr. Spiller speaks of A. lone, but not of A.Danue; the latter 
should be plentiful where he is residing. All the more handsome 
insects of this tribe have the female much less vivid in colouring. 
This also is a fact for Mr. Spiller's attention. In the breeding 
especially the variations of the female and male, even in the larvn! 
stage, are very marked, and often significant of derivation or of life 
necessities. 

Two handsome genera of butterflies, rather rare, or at all 
events locii! in Natal, and related to the foregoing, are Idmais and 
Thestias. They are sometimes abundant in grass-land, more 
especially on higher ground away from the low coast-lands. 

Of Efonin, and Callidryas, as " good wine needs no bush," so 
these need no recommendation. The beauty of their form saii, 
strong flight are most attractive. E. Leda is a great favouritejl 
the sulphur wings with orange tips being very brilliant. Sm 
Cleodora is handsome, especially the iinder side. The black 
margin of the wings varies much in depth with the dry and wet 
seasons, aa has been remarked in P. Merope. C. Florella, is 
delicately coloured, and is caught feeding at the flowers of 
Lahiatre in the afternoon very abundantly. I have seen several 
C Rhadia. I think it is found more abundantly up in the 
higher lands, and that may account for Mr. Spiller's having 
seldom seen it. 

The species of the genus Terias, which are not very noticenhlf 
complete the rather full series of Pieridis which Natal yields to a 
successful net. I do not know the transformation of these latter 
species. 

Danaid^:. 

The Danaidof claim our attention, not on account of th( 
number, but of the fact that they are the centre upon whii 
mimetic tendencies in the Papilionidx Bud Nymphalid^ seem tA^ 
meet; Danais Chryaippus, being mimicked by Diadema Misip} 
male, and by Papilio Merope (var. ochreus), female, D. Ecki 
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rby P. Leonidas, male and femfile, and by P. Merope (var, Cenea), 
female, and Pseudacrtea Tarquinia and Diadema Mima. D. Ochlea 
has been supposed to support a likeness to P. Pylades and 
Diadema Anthedon. Of all these instances, the first named and 
mentioned by Mr. Spiller is specially noticeable, as not only the 
normal tj-pes but the varieties — (a) witli sufifused apex of fore 
wing and white hind-wings, and (h) with a central white spot in 
the hind wings — are all mimicked by the female D. Misippus. 
They are both open-ground and grass -haunting insects. D. 
Echeria and D. Chrysippus are both very abundant, and the larvte 
are frequent, of which those of the latter do not vary ; but those 

KvOf the former are differently coloured, the female being brighter 

^Kancl more strongl)' marked than the male larva. 

■ The tentacles or fleshy filaments on the family of the Danaidte 
are very unmistakable as a mark of the order in the larval, 
as are the gilt marks in the pupal, state. D. Ochlea I do not know 
in its larval state. It is essentially a wood-haunting butterfly, 
and when it occurs is generally numerous; but it has a habit of 
lying dormant two or three seasons, and then appearing in large 
numbers. 

ACRMTD!E. 

The Acrmida, as Mr. Spiller has sketched them very truthfully, 
need no remark, except to notice their transformations ; of these 
nearly a dozen, I believe, have been worked out. For myself, I 
have bred A. Lycia, A.serena, A. Petrma, A. violarwm, A.Natalica 
(var. Hypatia), A. Zetes, A. Eponina (Cynlhea), and A. Esebria 
■otea); and I believe .4,punc((i(i«»i/na and ^./Zorto are known 
l>y Mr. Trimen, having been bred by Mrs. Barber in the "Old 
Colony." The larvie approach the spiny Nymphalids in type, 
but the head is not spined ; each segment, however, carries an 
apportioned number; the body is cylindrical and naked; the 
colouring generally pale. The spines of A. violarum are very 
long, colourless and transparent, and give a very pleasing 
appearance. The pupa also of this species has six flaccid 

Pntaeles, long and recurved, approaching those of the A . Phalanta 
' Natal, but longeT and not so brightly coloured. 
Thevlcr<E((i(S, like the 2>annirf(P, have "followers." AteUaZetea 
is mimicked by the nymphalideous Pseiidaerxa Boisduvalii, and 
A. Aganice by P. Tarquinia. As Mr. Spiller does not mention 
these Pseudacraa in his list of captures, 1 am Yllll\\■BeA.\»^)^'»*«. 
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that it is a good indication how close the resemblance is, for 
iieitliir of them are rare. P. Tarquinia is so like A. Aganice 
when will) it on the wing (and they are continually together), 
that, till j'ou know the exact point to watch, you would pass it 
over as the latter. Moreover,^. Aganice, A. Zetes, P. Boisduvalii, 
and P. Tarquinia are all high flyers, and not easy on that account 
to investigate closely. Acrtea punctatissima is abundant farther 
up country, and is found in open grass, which accounts for 
Mr. Spiller's non-success. It is interesting because it is mimicked 
by a day-Hying moth; at least, I suppose, the moth imitates the 
butterfly, it being the rarer of the two. This is not the only 
example of such mimicry which I shall deul with in my remarks 
on the day-flying Heterocera. 
Newton-le-Willon'S, Luncnaliire. 

(To be oondnuad.) 
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Ahgynnis Lathonia near Dovee. — Argynnie Lathonia 
occurred in unusual numbers in the Dover district this seasoi 
I append a list of those which have come under my noticet'j 
Unfortunately while they were out there was a prevalence of high 
winds, and many escaped the net in consequence. They are 
difficult to see on the wing, and more so to mark down, for they 
have a habit of dropping suddenly from their flight, much the 
same as a sky lark. The following are placed in their order 
of capture : — September 7th, one taken by Mr. Gray, and one by 
a young collector. September 9th, two by Mr. Gray, and two by 
Mr. Bailey ; all taken before one o'clock in the day ; also one 
each fell to Mr. George Gray and Mr. Bailey during the afternoon. 
On the 10th Messrs. Gray and Bailey each took one specimen. 
Again, Mr. Gray took one on the 11th, and two were captured by 
Mr. F. I. Haubury. On the 13th September Mr. George Gray 
took another, and purchased one from a boy who had that day 
captured it. Lastly, Mr. Gray took a single specimen on the 
14th September, and subsequently purchased two, but without 
record of dates of capture. It will be seen that the total captm 
amount to eighteen specimens. — SvnNEy Webb ; 3, Godwy 
Koad, Dover. 
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Vasessa Antiopa nkar York. — A very fair specimen of this 
species was tnken in Houghton's Garden, Holgate, on September 
17tli, and another seen in Messrs. Backhouse's Nursery a few 
days later. — W. Prest ; 13, Holgate Road, York. 

Vanessa Antiopa in Lancashire. — I beg to record the 
capture of this species in this district. On September 2nd a boy 
caught a specimen at Whittle Hill, Birch, near Heywood. As 
fwr as I can get to know it has never occurred about here before. 
'J'he specimen is now in my possession. — J. W, Bentlet; Stake- 
hill Works, Castleton, near Manchester, October 1, 18H0. 

Vanessa Antiopa in K-est. —Vanessa Antiopa seems to have 
occurred in several localities in Kent. At Gravesend, Headconi, 
and Heme Bay its appearance has been noted, and to these I 
can add two more, viz., Knowlton and Fredville, in the neighbour- 
hood of Wingham. These two instances were in the first weeTc 
of September. — W. Oxenden Hammond ; St. Alban's Coui-t, near 
Wingham, Sept. 7, 1880. 

Vanessa Antiopa, &c., in Essex. — On the 27th August last 
I had the good fortune to capture a specimen of this butterfly 
whilst it was flying round a pond at Ilford. Not having a net 
with me at the time it received some rough and un entomological 
treatment, which resulted in its losing not a few of its scales ; 
otherwise it is in perfect condition. From the same neighbourhood 
I also had brought to me two larvie of Acherontia Atropos, which 
are now in pupie.— George Watkins ; Great Gales, Woodford 
Bridge, Essex, October 15, 1880. 

Vanessa Antiopa. — In addition to the notices in this Journal 
of the occurrence of Vanessa Antiopa during the past autumn, 
the following records have been taken from the ' Field,' and may 
have been overlooked by some of our readers : — August 17th, one 
Been at Tonbiidge, Kent, by Miss E. C. Thomson; August 19th, 
one taken in Gravesend by Mr. C. M. Woodford ; August 3Gth, by 
Mr. S. ;\lcCaul, at sugar at Heme Bay ; August atth, by Mr. A. 
E. Stuart, at Headcorn ; August iJOth, at Chudleigh, by Mr. John 
Ellis. During the first week in September the following were 
observed or taken : — One each at Knowlton and Kedville, Kent, 
by Mr. Oxenden Hammond ; two at Ardington, Berks, by Mr. C. 
L. Lindsay; one at Eastbourne, by Mr. A. Walker; and, as 
though to wind up the season, Mr- F. Bussell picked uij a. fe^ii 
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specimen, evidently bennmbed by the cold, in a street in Green- 
wich on October lath. In ' Land and Water " there is only one 
record of a capture this season, by Mr, H. Marken, at Combe, near 
Honiton, Devon, In ' Science Gossip ' for October, Mr. ColHs 
Willmott gives a lively account of seeing a couple of Vanessa 
Antiopa in copula while flying through the air, but as he gives 
neither date nor locality the record may refer to another season. 
— JouN T. Carrinoton; October 22, 1880, 

Thecla W-album. — This butterfly appeaxed in plenty in one 
particular spot in July, 1878, 1874, 1876, 1877; and in 1875 it 
literally swanned on some elm trees. In 1878, 1879 and 1880 it 
has totally disappeared. This instance proves that an insect will 
disappear from other causes than slaughter.- — W. H. Soott; 
Eastwood Villas, Humberstone Road, Leicester. 

Apatura Iris var. Ilia. — While collecting in Abbot's Wood, 
Sussex, during the last week in July, I captured a vai'iety of /m 
with the usual white band on the under wings absent, and the 
spots on the upper wings smaller, than in tlie normal type. 
Unfortunately the specimen was very much shattered, so much 
80 as to be worthless. A. Iris was plentiful, but difficult to 
obtain, owing to the dense undergrowth. Three specimens only 
fell to my share, all females. Other butterflies wore not so 
common as usual, — J. A. Cooper; 33, Bingfield Street, Barnes- 
bury, N, 

Variety of Poltommatus Phlsias.— I recently captured near 
Shanklin a variety of P. Phlceas, with the copper colouring super- 
seded by silvery wliite.— J, H. Leech; Shankliu, Oct. 9, 1880. 

Pyhameis Huntera. — Referring to Mr. P. H. Gosse's " Notes 
on the Buttei-fiies of Paraguay, &c." (Entom. xiii. 198), I would 
remark that Pyrameis Huntera (the scarce painted lady of this 
country) is not uncommon in Canada, where several years since I 
took some very fine specimens of this exquisitely marked insect OD 
clover (Trifolium), in a field near the plains of Abraham^ 
Quebec, the site of the famous battle between Wolfe and 
Montcalm. I also captured similar specimens in the suburbs o# 
Montreal, on cotton thistle {Onopordam acmithium), and smaller 
and more soberly coloured specimens (probably of the second 
brood) on a grassy bank at the base of Mount Royal, on tW 
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northern side of the same city. — G. J. Grapes; 2, Pownall 
Crescent, Colchester, September 13, 1880. 

ChCEROCAMPA CELERIO IX EmKCTDBRIGHTSHIRE. — On the 8th 

inst. the gardener at Edenbank, near here, handed me a match-box, 
with the remark that it contained a big moth that he had taken 
out of a " speednrt's waab." Judge of my pleasurable surprise 
when I found it was a very fair specimen of C. celerio 1 It was 
so recently dead as not to require relaxing. On going to see the 
place where it was got I was shown a mass of spiders' webs just 
above the greenhouse stokehole -fire. I have no doubt it had flown 
to the light. From the same spot, three years ago, I obtained a 
Sphinx convolvuli, which had doubtless been attracted in the same 
manner. Possibly the unusually fine warm summer we have had 
here may have something to do with the occurrence of such a 
rare species as C celerio. But I suppose such queries as " Where 
had it been bred?" and "How had it wandered so far north?" 
cannot be answered. — Robert Service ; Corberry Hill, Maxwell- 
town, N.B., October 18, 1880. 

Chcerocampa celerio IX Oldham. — I have just obtained a 
specimen of this rare insect, taken on September 14th, at rest 
on some pig-iron at an iron-foundry. — Johx Tatlor ; 228, Chad- 
derton Road, Oldham, October 9, 1880. 

Chcerocampa celerio at Bcrtox. — On the 6th inst. I had 
a specimen of Chjtrocampa ceUr'w brought to me in very fair 
condition ; it was found in Mr. Bass's brewery-yard- — G. Baker ; 
Alnis Villa, Ashby Boad, Burton-on-Trent, October 12, 1860. 

Ch<erocampa celerio at Sheeevess. — I captured a fine and 
perfect specimen of Cli^jurocampa ctUrio at Sbeemess-ou-Sea, on 
October lOth. — i. H. Daelet; 19, Constaritia Terrace, 3Iarine 
Town, Sheemes5-on-Sea, Oct. il, 18^0. 

Chcerocajipa ceuerio, &c., at Chichester. — That the past 
season has not been one remarkably favourable to the lepidopterist 
will, I expect, be the dictum of most collectors^ In this neigh- 
bourhood the PapUionUa: -were rery poorly represented, except 
by the two species of PUru, P, hras$vc4K and P. ray<B^ which, alike 
in the larval and perfect states, never, I should say, ^i^i^kMxeA, in 
larger numbers. C^AAOJfi EdwM, though the clover was exceptionally 
luxuriant, was to be met with very bparin^y, aud Tait^wa oLTd:iu. 
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was far less abundant than last year. I can, however, record 
At least one rarity amongst the Sphingidce — a fine specimen of 
Ckcerocampa ceUr'io, which flew into the bed-room, and waa 
captured by Mr. Mortimer Hooper on October 1st. It is now on 
my Betting-board. Cidaria procellata was one of the commonest 
Geometers. Seledosema plumaria and Chora glabraria were 
taken ; the latter by Mr. J. Purchase, at Kingly Vale, a short 
distance from the town. This is qaite a new locality, I believe, 
for this almost exclusively New Forest species. Sugar has 
attracted but few insects, the best being Cosmia affinie, AgrotU 
puta, A. saucia, Catocala nupta, and Xylina petrificaia; these 
were from our gardens. — Joseph AjiDERBON, jun. ; Chichester. 

CnffinocAMPA cELEnio IN THE IsLE OF WiGHT. — A Specimen 
of C. celerio was taken here on October 8th by a small boy, who 
picked it up in the street. Unfortunately when it came to me it 
was in a very battered condition. — J. H. Leech ; St. Paul's 
Vicarage, Shanklin, Isle of Wight, Oct. 9, 1880. 

CuffiROCAMPA ELPEsoB, VAB. OP Larva. — I may add a notice 
of a form of the larva of C. elpenor which is new to myself, 
though possibly not to others. The larva was found at Sundridge, 
in Kent, last autumn (I think in August, lt*79), and sent to me. 
It fed up on vine, and changed to a pupa towards the end of the 
month. Description : — Larva light brown ; on 5th and 6th 
segments a velvet-black ocellus, with a kidney-shaped whitish spot 
within the black; on the Cth, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th segments 
an oblique lateral stripe of lilac and white, similar to those in 
the larva of S. ligustri, but shorter ; horn very short, but not so 
short as in C. porcellus. I had hoped that C. celerio would 
appear, but in August of this year (1880) the pupa having 
suddenly become very dark in colour, and no imago emerging, 
after waiting till I was satisfied that the pujia was dead, I broke 
through the outer skin, and found a perfectly -formed imago of 
C. elpenor, which had died apparently at tlie very point of 
maturity. I am welt aware of the green form of C. elpenor larva,. 
but the lilac stripes were quite new to me. — W. 0. Hammond » 
St. Alban's Court, near Wingham, October 6, 1880. 

Achekontia ATiiOPoa. — The hirvie of this handsome moth 
have occurred in some numbers this season in Esses, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Ilford and Stratford. Among those who 
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have been most fortunate in obtaining these larvae and pupae is 
Mr. Rowland.— Thos. Eedle. 

Deilephila livornica at Bournemouth. — On the 27th of 
September last a specimen of this rare moth was taken at rest 
from the trunk of an apple tree in a garden in this town. The 
lad who found it, knowing nothing of moths, carried it alive in 
a glass to Mr. White, a young friend of mine, who is an ardent 
collector. Mr. White, after having set it, brought it to me for 
identification, and I was pleased to be able to inform him that 
he was the fortunate possessor of an undoubted specimen of 
D. livornica. It is rather remarkable that a specimen of this 
moth was found last year at rest on a pear tree by a little boy 
in a garden in Bournemouth, and near the same locality. — 
W. M*Rae ; Westbourne House, Bournemouth, Oct. 9, 1880. 

Catocala fraxini. — I had the pleasure of taking this fine 
insect at sugar, near this town, on 27th September last. The 
specimen is in fair condition, but had evidently been some time 
on the wing. — J. H. A. Jenner ; 4, East St., Lewes, Oct. 19, 1880. 

i>Ei0PEiA PULCHELLA IN LINCOLNSHIRE. — I beg to rccord the 
capture, by me, of a perfect specimen of Deiopeia pulchella in a 
meadow on the coast not far from here, on August 21st. Being 
only a young entomologist I was not aware of the rarity of my 
capture until a week since. — Annie Dows ; Boston, Lincolnshire, 
October 11, 1880. 

Deiopeia pulchella at Folkestone. — A fine specimen of 
this scarce species was captured by my sister on a grass-border in 
Augusta Gardens, Folkestone, on October 8th. It was evident 
that it had very recently emerged from the pupa. I hear of 
another specimen having been taken near Dover. — A. H. Melvill; 
St. John's College, Oxford, October 22, 1880. 

Sesia culiciformis near York. — In the middle of last June, 
when walking on the outside of Sandburn Wood at night, I gave 
a look with my lantern at the flowers of the mountain ash growing 
in the hedge, and, to my surprise and delight, I saw and quickly 
boxed a very fine specimen of this species. I beat another from 
a birch tree during another day. This is the first time I have 
taken this species near York after collecting here for over twenty 
years.— W. Prest; 19, Holgate Eoad, York. 
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Captdbe op Stadbopos fagi keah Dulwich.- 
liist I Wfts lucky enougli to capture a fine male S.J 
to Dulwicli College. The moth was at rest on a street lamp. 
I believe this la a new locality, and probably the nearest to 
Loudon, for this rare motb. I may remark that there are com- 
paratively few birch trees in the neighbourhood, — H, B. Pim;M 
Leaside, KiiigHWood Rond, Upper Norwood, Sept. 3 

ACBONYCTA AI.NI NEAR MARKET HaEBOBODGH. — At tbaM 

beginning of August I took a larva of A crony eta alni at Gumley, 
near Market Harborough, off wych-elm. It refused, however, to 
feed on tbe leaves of that tree, and bad probably got upon the - 
branch accidentally. A. abti appears to feed on many kinds C 
leaves, but in this case it kept up its name by taking to alder.- 
W. W. FowLEE; The School House, Lincolu. 

LiTHosrA QUADRA AT EASTBOURNE,— 111 the October 'Ento- 
mologist' 1 observe Mr.- Williams makes a note of having takei 
lAthosia quadra at Folkestone. I may mention that while sugarii^ 
near Eastbourne, in the early part of September, I captui'e^ 
two fine specimens, one male and one female, — James Tearob. 

Rare Nootuina. — I have just had three capital additions i 
my collection of Noctuina, viz., Micra ostrina, taken by a friendj 
on the Dorset coast, and another by Mr. Rogers in tbe Isle ( 
Wight; also Noctua Jlammatra and Micra parva, likewise takei 
by Mr. Rogers at Freshwater, the former in July and the latter ii 
August.- C. W, Dale ; Glanville's Wootton, October 5, 18 

Note om the Larv^ of Clkora glabbaria.— At p. 207 < 
the ' Entomologist' for the present year I mentioned that all thm 
UrvEB of Cleora glabraria I had taken in the New Forest this yeaj 
had been destroyed by ichneumons. The appearance of tbes* 
larvfe, after the parasites bad spun tbeir cocoons, was precisely * 
the same as that of Boarmia repandala, so excellently delineated 
by Mr. G. C. Bignell, in the 'Entomologist' for October, p. 344. 
I found that if the larvte were removed from the cocoons before 
all the parasites had emerged, they would find their way back 
to the mass of cocoons and seat themselves again in the same 
singular manner. At present none of the ichneumons hav& 
appeared iu the perfect state.— J. Jknneh Weui ; 6, Haddo 
Blackheath, London, S.E. 
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Variety of Hemerophila abruptaria, — On the SOth June 
last I captured a perfectly black variety of the above insect. It 
exhibited at the last meeting of the Entomological Society. 
Was not the insect very late in its appearance?-- A. Sidney 
Olliff; 36, Mornington Road, Regent's Park, Oct. 11, 1880. 

Description of the Larva of Penthina postremana. — Not 
having seen anything written on this lai-va, except a rough note 
hy my old friend J, B. Hodgkinson in an earUer number of the 
' Entomologist,' I enclose for insertion the following description : 
— Length nearly half an inch ; form slightly appresaed and 
attenuate to anus. Colour light yellowish drab, running into 
bright canary-yellow as it proceeds to the anus. Head narrow, 
dark, horn-like, glabrous. Oorslet rather narrow, of the same 
colour and texture ; 4th to 7th segments constricted, and 3rd and 
4th segments puffed out laterally from 7th segment. The attenu- 
ation to the anus is pronounced, the anal point being pointed. 
Feet hai'dly perceptible, spinous. Feeds in the two lower divisions 
of its food-plant, and moves freely and quickly up or down; it 
appears to rest in a cavity it has made in the crown of its food- 
plant, Impatiens noli-me-tangere {the touch-me-not), when full-fed. 
— C. S. Greoson ; Rose Bank, Fletcher Grove, Stanley, Liver- 
pool, October 20, 1880. 

Pterophorus thigosodactylus. — I have pleasure in recording 
the occurrence of this species amongst coltsfoot on Hackney 
Marshes. When searching for some mallow on the banks of the 
barge river, about half a mile from Lea Bridge, in June, I observed 
it flying in some numbers. Having but thirteen boxes with me I 
was unable to capture more, but I could have taken a much larger 
number had I been better provided. The second brood was equally 
abnndant on Saturday, 4th September, — W. Machin; 33, Argyle 
Eoad, Carlton Square, E., September 10, 1880. 

DiASEMiA RAMBURiALia. — ^ While collecting on September 13th, 
near Dover, in company with my friend Mr. W. P. Weston, 
I obtained a specimen of this nuity by beating Eupatorium canna- 
iinitni {hemp agrimony). — Reginald E. Salwey; Putney. 

Micro -Lepidopte HA near Dover. — During the past season 
I have met with the following Micro-Lepidoptera in this district. 
I did not work especially for any of the species hereafter 
mentioned, being occupied with working out Qtliex 6,\i.\^wi.i^<i^i»J,. 
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problems. Hail I Iiad more time to devote to them I might have 
UkeD more than I have, sad probably other speciea : — Sericom 
lactuutna tut. Jurbaaa, Miiodia RaUburghiana, Peedisca occultana, 
Ktifxcilia udana, E.Jlariciliana, E. ruficiUana, Cochylis gigantana, 
Depressaria rolundella, Yponomtula evottymeUa, CedestisfarinateUa, 
Gnifiilaria onon'telta (oae, which afterwards escaped], Coleofhora 
coHt/zte, Batrachedra pinieoUlla, and Chavlwdus illigerella,— 
Sydney Webb; 3, Godwyne Road, Dover, October 17, 1880. 

DoKTHESiA CHtTOs- IN Ireiaxd. — When in Greenland, during J 
the summer of 1HT5, and searching for the "neat little snail," 
Vibina angtUca, Bk. k Moll., at the base of a cliff in EngUah- 
man's Bay, Disco, amongst a luxuriant growth of Platanthera 
hyperborea, Liizula $padicta, and Polystichum lonchitie, my atten- 
tion was attracted to a number of small scaly insects which were d 
adhering to the bases of the stems and dead leaves, amongst which! 
the plants were growing. These proved to be the interesting and 
iimous Coccua catapkracta of Shaw, to which the name of 
Dortltesia urtica, Linn., has been recently bestowed, and which 
is enumerated in the Appendix to Nares" ' Polar Voyage ' as Dorthesia, 
chiton, Zett. It was with much surprise and pleasure that, soon 
after ray return from the Arctic Regions, while I was again 
hunting for small land-shells, this time at the roots of ivy and 
London-pride saxifrage (Saxifraga umhrosa), in a rocky glen at 
Glenalla, in the County Donegal, I again came upon a very 
numerous colony of the Dortkesia, which I have observed to 
continue in the same spot for the last three j'ears. More recently 
I have observed this remarkable insect amongst moss and dead 
leaves in the " Deril's Glen," County AVicklow. Not feeling sure J 
of the name I applied to Dr. F. Buchanan White, of Perth, 
has lately described a Scottish species uuder the name of OrtkezioM 
Signoreti (see Scot. Nat. iv. 101), and he kindly informed maM 
that he believes mine is the same species ; but I find, from infor-'l 
matioii kindly supplied by Mr. J. W, Douglas, that Signoret, thef 
beat authority on the subject, refers the tliree first names to onel 
single species, in which probably D. Signoreti itself would b«j 
included, so that I am content vrith the expressive name of^ 
D. chiton, Zett., under which I first made acquaintance with th«l 
insect.— HenryChichesterHart; RoyalDublin Society, Kildarsa 
Street. Dublin, Oct. 21, 1880. 
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The Transactions of the Yorkshire Naturalists' Union. Parts 1 — 3. 
London : W. Satchell & Co. 1878—80. 

The first work of a local Natural-History Society is to 
mutually educate its members sufficiently to make them all able 
to take a part in working out the flora and fauna of the district 
or region encompassed by its workings. Lectures, papers read, 
scientific debates, conversazioni, field meetings, and individual 
collecting, are all means to an end. This end is the publication 
of a local flora and fauna, and the aim is of course to make it as 
exhaustive as possible. The Yorkshire Naturalists' Union has 
arrived at this point, and commenced the publication of its local 
catalogues of animals and plants in 1878. The three parts 
now published contain much valuable information in all the series 
treated of; why the part (3) issued to subscribers for 1878 has 
only just appeared does not rest with us to enquire. The Union 
consists of nearly thirty societies, and its publications are 
arranged in six series, viz, : — general, vertebrate zoology, 
conchology, entomology, botany, and geology. The first and last 
have not yet made a sign, but all the others record good work ; it 
is however with section D — Articulata— only that we are con- 
cerned. The Lepidoptera are under the care of Messrs. Porritt 
(Macro) and Prest (Micro) ; very able reports have resulted. 
However, amongst the Macro-Lepidoptera only one additional 
species to the county is recorded ; this was Carsia imbutatay taken 
by Mr. Smethurst on Goole Moor in 1877 ; the last two years have 
produced nothing new. This list of Yorkshire species has not 
yet appeared, so we have no opportunity of judging how complete 
it may be considered. This part of the report still contains much 
interesting matter in its minor details, as might reasonably be 
expected from so large a body of workers. Mr. Mosley contributes 
a short report on Yorkshire Psyllidce ; also a very meagre list of 
Diptera. Certainly the best report in the section is that of Mr. 
Eoebuck, who, later, had the co-operation of Mr.Bairstow, on York- 
shire Hymenoptera; the forty-eight pages occupied, not only 
include a very creditable list of species, but some most valuable 
remarks on the generalities of each family. The reports of the 
entomological section altogether run to e\%Vit^ ^^%<Ke.. '^\:v&'^^ 
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Transactions show cmrefnl editing, and are well printed on good 
paper. We congratolate the Union on its publication, and can 
bat hope for a continuance of snch healthy work so well 
tamed oat. 

Praktische ImekUn-Kufide. Bt Prof. Dr. E. L. Taschenberg. 

Bremen : Heinsias. 1879 — 80. 

From oar previous knowledge of Dr. Taschenberg*s writings, 
when this work was announced we had but little doubt that a 
useful volume would be produced. Our expectations have been 
more than realised, and we now have a very valuable, compre- 
hensive ^lanual of Entomology. It is also particularly well 
illustrated with 330 original woodcuts. These, as might be 
expected, are far from being of equal merit, but of many we cam 
safely say that they are the most life-like entomological figures 
we ever saw ; the position and surroundings of many of the 
Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, and Lepidoptera, in their various 
states, are particularly natural, as well as being artistic ; of the 
Diptera, on the other hand, several of the figures are complete 
failures. 

Professor Taschenberg gives first a short general introduction ; 
then the structure, anatomy, metamorphosis and systematic 
arrangement of the Hexapods are fully considered. Each of the 
seven orders of insects are then separately treated of. The 
general structure, metamorphosis and literature of the order, 
with the methods of capture and preservation are first given; 
then a synopsis of the families, followed by the general economy 
of the genera and well illustrated life -histories of the most 
characteristic or specially noxious species. Tabular arrange- 
ments of the genera and occasionally of the species are frequent, 
— a great assistance to beginners. 

The Neuroptera are dismissed in seven pages of generalities 
and four pages of specialities, Chrysopa and Panorpa only 
claiming attention. In the Orthoptera, Taschenberg includes the 
Thr'qMcB^ Termitida, Psocidce, Perlidce^ Ephemeridce, Odonata, 
Collembola, Thysanura, and Mallophaga, in addition to those 
families generally contained in the order. In this he follows 
Erichson, but the arrangement has not been generally accepted. 
After the Hemiptera (Ehynchota) we have an eighth order 
nnn Gaining the apterous "parasvte^ i^Auoplura, Mallo-pfcaga, 
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PulicidiB, &c.), apparently established for practical convenience. 
Then certain Acaridea, Araneidea, Myriopods, Isopods, Annelids, 
and Mollusca, are more or less cursorily treated of. These are 
specially noted as noxious, but not insects. 

The whole work is published in five parts, each of which can 
be purchased separately : — (1) The introduction, containing forty- 
six woodcuts, price 48.; (2) the Coleoptera and Hymenoptera, 
containing ninety-eight woodcuts, price 68. ; (3) the Lepidoptera, 
containing eighty- three woodcuts, price 65. ; (4) the Diptera, 
Neuroptera, and Orthoptera, containing fifty-six woodcuts, 
price 48. ; (5) the Hemiptera, Mallophaga, Acaridea, &c., con- 
taining forty-three woodcuts, price 58. ; — complete, 238. We 
hardly think the last two parts maintain the high standard of the 
first three. Each part has a separate index, and a "general- 
register" is given in part five. This is followed by a list of plants 
and objects, with the insects that attack them, — often likely to 
prove a great help to the practical man. 

Failing a new edition of Westwood's * Introduction * collated 
with Curtis's * Farm Insects,' both brought well up to date, we can 
but wish one of two things — either that Professor Taschenberg's 
book had appeared in English, or that all British entomologists 
were sufficiently good German scholars to read it. 



Illustrations of Typical Specimens of Lepidoptera Heterocera in 
the Collection of the British Museum, Part IV. — North- 
American Tortricidse. By Lord Walsingham. London : 
printed by order of the Trustees, 1879. 4to. 

We have before us a copy of this work issued by the Trustees 
of the British Museum, who are to be congratulated upon being 
the means of showing the world a portion of the valuable work 
done in North America by Lord Walsingham in the years 1871 
and 1872. In addition to describing a great number of new 
species captured during his collecting tour in the Western States 
of North America during those years. Lord Walsingham has, in 
this book, redescribed such of the late Mr. Francis Walker's 
types in the British Museum as were imperfectly described. 
Those who study the relation of a particular group of Lepidoptera 
from all parts of the world will hail this contribution to the 
Natural History of the Tortricidce with more than pleasure. The 
seventeen coloured plates are fully described in t\i& ^\^i::A:<^-l'^'ssx 
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of letterpress, and form an intereBting subject for 
lation by the British lepidopterist, who will find a striking 
idmilsrify between some of the species taken in so remote a place 
xs California and those from our own collecting grounds. 

In adopting for this work Heineuiann's system of classification 
88 used in his ' SchmettevUnge Deutschlands imd der Schweiz,' 
Lord Walsingham says: — " Many systems of generic subdivision 
have been suggested for this difficult group, but all appear to 
have been founded upon a study of European species only. So 
far as I have been able to judge, none of these various systems 
are sufficiently perfect and natural to facilitate the arrangement 
of a cosmopolitan collection. It is very desirable that some 
comprehensive system should be devised, but for this purpose a 
very careful study of specimens from all parts of the world is 
obviously necessary, and it may be long before such a work can 
be successfully undertaken. Until this has been done, any 
arrangement of this group of insects must, I ttunk, be considered 
ill part at least provisional." In this we quite agi^ee, for even the 
limited fauna, so far as regards the Tortricidre, of these islands is 
not by any means satisfactory in the scientific arrangement 
generally adopted. 

" Om- American Cousins" will find the work under consideration 
a fine addition to the entomological literature of their country ; 
but we cannot help wishing that the same author and the same 
publishers would undertake as good and well illustrated a Natural 
History of the British Tortrices, or better stUl if it extended to 
the known species of the Paltearctic region. Such a work, we 
need hardly point out, would he a great boon to those of our 
readers who study this obscure group of Lepidoptera, and we 
have no doubt would induce many to work who now shirk the 
apparent difficulties before them. It is a source of gratification 
H to find the public money expended upon such work as that before 
B us, and we should thank the Trustees for the issue of the 
H book above alluded to, which it would he unreasonable to 
H expect from private enterprise. Nevertheless we cannot help 
H thinking it would be a still greater gi'atifi cation to British 
H entomologists to find the issue of a similar list, of the British 
H Museum series, more closely connected with our own fauna. 
H A work of this character would lead to a better knowledge of, and 
H probably a large addition to, the Tortrices known to occur in 
■ tiese islands. 
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THE MACRO-LEPIDOPTERA OF THE SHETLAND ISLES. 

By J. Jenner Weir, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

(with a coloured plate.) 

(Concluded from p. 251.) 

Hepiahts velleda, — The Shetland specimens are very rich 
in colour in most instances, although amongst them some 
are much paler than the normal colour of the species ; the 
range of varieties is not nearly so great as in II. humuli. A 
male and female are figured in plate 4. 

Nemeophila plantaginis. — The variety Hospita of this insect 
apparently does not occur in Shetland, but some.^.of those 
captured exhibit a coloration exactly the reverse of Hospita, 
which has the ground colour of the under wings almost white, 
and the upper wings a very light yellow ; those taken by Mr. 
Meek's collector have the upper wings of a light yellow, and the 
lower much more darkly coloured. 

Agrotis porphyrea. — The Shetland specimens are much larger 
ihan any I have seen before, and some are distinguished by 
a total absence of purple on the wings. 

Noctua /estiva var. confliia, — This insect varies very much ; 
some resemble the ordinary varieties of conflua, others are 
in coloration more like N. Dahlii, and others are very like 
N. brunnea ; all are darker than the normal N. f estiva. Some 
have a hoary appearance, and indeed present such singular 
differences that I do not doubt if the more remarkable aberra- 
tions were examined separately they would, in the absence of 
links, be regarded as distinct species. 
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^m Pachnnbia ki/pcrborfa. — This usually very variable insect la 

H nol 80 variable in Shetland as in Scotlanil ; two of the extreme 
H varielies are figured. Some present a rich red ground colour, in 
H others the preTsiliug hae is slaty grey. 

H Dianth<rci<t rotiipersa. — All the specimens are very much 

^^ darker than the ordinary colour of the species, and some are 
H almost black and quite devoid of markings, resembling very 
V much, in their doll leaden hue, D. ciEsia. 

Dasi/polia templi. — Only tljree specimens were captured ; 
two of them are very much lighter than the usual colour of the 
species. 

AfiUcta occulta.— It is singular that the specimens of this 
insect are quite as light in colour as the usual southern type, 
none being dark like those taken in Scotland. 

Haderiii ndutta. — The specimens of this insect ai'e remarkably 
rich in colour, and with the markings more defined than usual. 

LarciitUi ditti/iiiata. — The specimens of this insect are darker 
than usual. 

Emmdcsia albulitta. — None of the specimens collected resemble 
the normal type. The prevailing colour is difficult to define ; to 
my eyes it appears to be a luteous lead-colour. Some of 
the specimens ai'e almost without maikings. I propose for this 
insect the subspeeific name of ICmmclesia alhulata var. Thnles. 

Eu2»thecia reiuisata. — The specimens are of a dull lead-colour 
with the markings almost indistinguishable o^vdng to the dai'kness 
of the ground colour ; they resemble those from Ireland, but are 
much darker. 

Coremia munitatti. — The specimens taken are of a very lovely 
purple or vinous colour, far more beautiful than any I have seen 
before ; there is an opaque look about them, and the markings 
are very sharply defined. 

Mclanippe montniiata. — The Specimens taken are tolerably 
constant in coloration, but they vary very much from the type of 
the species. It has been thought desirable to figure both sexea 
of this charming insular variety. It will be seen that the 
median band is broken up into a seiies of bandlets, and the 
under wings are very much streaked with narrow lines. I 
regard these insects as being among the most beautiful obtained. 
I propose for them the subspeeific name of Mclanippe vwntanata 
var. ShetUiitdit 
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Camptogramma bilineata. — The specimens taken are of a pale 
straw-colour, but, like the type, they vary much in the amount 
of black suffused over the fore wings. 

Melanippe fluctuata, — Only one specimen was taken. This 
is almost black, with the usual markings very faintly indicated. 

It will be gathered from these descriptions that many of the 
species are darker and duller than the southern forms, whilst, on 
the contrary, several are lighter ; amongst the former may 
be noticed Dianthceda conspersa, Melanippe fluctuata, and 
Eupithecia venosata ; and amongst the latter, Dasypolia templi, 
Aplecta occulta, and Camptogramma bilineata. This appears 
to me a singular and inexplicable fact. 

I think enough has been written to enable all to judge of the 
value of Mr. Meek*s contribution to a knowledge of the Macro- 
Lepidoptera of the Shetlands ; and I do not doubt that he will 
obtain, both amongst British and Continental entomologists, 
the credit he so richly deserves. 

6, Haddo Villas, Blackheath, London, S.E., October, 1880. 



THE MICRO-LEPIDOPTERA OF THE SHETLAND ISLES. 

By Howard Vaughan. 

The Micro-Lepidoptera observed by Mr. Meek's collector 
during his sojourn in the Shetland Isles numbered only eighteen 
species. We are, however, compensated to some extent for this 
paucity by the addition to our lists of a new Eupoecilia, for which 
I have proposed the name E. Thuleana ; and also by the beautiful 
variation exhibited by some of the other species. All, with the 
exception of Tinea msticella, were obtained from the "Mainland," 
as the largest island is called. T, rusticeUa occurred only in the 
Isle of Burra, upon which Catoptria ulicetana was also found. 

The following were the species captured : — 

Pyralidina. 

Scoparia ambigualis. — One specimen. 

S. alpina, — The two beautiful varieties are delineated in 
plate 4, figs. 1, 2. 

Crambus pratellus. 

C. culmeUus. — Scarce, and do not present any variation from 
the type. 
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TORTRICES. 

Sericoris littoralis. — These were of a rich brown, and not 
unlike some of the Irish and Manx examples I have seen. 

Mixodia Schulziana, — Brightly coloured, but somewhat smaller 
than the ordinary Scotch form. 

Cnephasia musculana, — These are very pretty, and a striking 
contrast to our ordinary form. The ground -colour is brighter 
and more silvery, and the darker markings are more intense. In 
some examples the fascia is broken. 

Bactra lanceolana, 

Phoxopteryx unguicana. 

Pamplusia monticolana. — This and the two preceding species 
do not display any divergence from the type. 

Dicrorampha tanacetana. — The ground colour is somewhat 
redder than the English forms. 

Catoptria ulicetana. — More variegated than our English 
specimens, but not so brightly marked as those from some of the 
Scotch localities. 

Argyrolepia cnicana, — One large and richly-coloured specimen 
only was captured. 

Eupoecilia Thuleana, n. s. (fig. 3). — A series of this interesting 
insect, which differs entirely from any of our hitherto known 
species, was obtained. It is described at page 293, in this 
number of the * Entomologist.' 

Aphelia pratana. — Only four or five examples were obtained. 
One of these is a straw-coloured variety, and displays the dark 
markings very distinctly. The others do not differ from the 
Scotch specimens I have seen. 

I'inea rusticella. — Several. 

Gelechia ericetella. — A pretty light form. 

Glyphipteryx cladiella, — Dr. Wocke gives England as the 
only locality for this species. I am indebted to Mr. Sydney 
Webb for identifying the specimens. 

55, Lincoln's Inn Fields, October 10, 1880. 
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EUPCECILIA THULEANA: A MICRO-LEPIDOPTERON 

NEW TO SCIENCE. 

Expanse 6j to 6 lines. Head and palpi straw-coloured. 
Thorax and patagia somewhat darker and interspersed with 
gray. Fore wings glossy, tawny fuscous. An elbowed whitish 
line extends from the costa at the junction of the middle and 
outer thirds to the anal angle. Apex and hind margin dark 
brown. Prom the hind margin four dark dashes run towards 
the elbowed line; fringes fulvous. Costa straight, and apex 
pointed. Hind wings dark gray, paler towards the ba§e ; fringes 
whitish gray. The sexes are similar, and the species is constant 
in colour and markings. The wings are rather more pointed 
than shown in plate 4, fig. 3. 

This distinct and interesting addition was discovered by 
Mr. Meek's collector in the month of June last, in the Shetland 
Isles. It inhabits the rocky coast of the island called the 
"Mainland," and flies along the face of the cliffs in the most 
inaccessible places, and consequently its capture is attended with 
great difficulty and danger. 

I should place E» Thuleana between E, affinitana and E. flavi- 
cUiana in Wilkinson's arrangement of the British Tortrices. 

Howard Vaughan. 
55, Lincoln's Inn Fields, October 10, 1880. 



LEPIDOPTERA OF THE SHETLAND ISLES. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

Plate 3. 

Figs. 1, 3, 5, 7 & 10. — Males of Hepialua hwrn/uli var. Hethlcmdicay with 
dark posterior wings. Figs. 7 & 10 represent males with the brown anterior 
wings of the females. 

Figs. 2, 4, 6 & 8. — Males with light posterior wings. 

Figs. 9, 11 & 12. — Females of Hepialua Tvwmuli var. Hethlcmddca. 

9 

Plate 4. 



Figs. 1, 2. — Scop aria alpina, male 
and female ; yariaties. 

Fig. 8. — Eupoecilia Thuleana, 
Vaughan. 

Figs. 4, 6. — Emmelesia alhulata 
var. Thules, Weir. 

Fig. 6. — Melanippe fluctuata. 

Fig. 7. — Eupithecia venosata. 



Fig. 8. — Ca/mptogramima hilineata. 

Fig. 9. — Coremia rmmitata. 

Figs. 10, 11. — Melanippe monta/nata 

var. Shetlandica, Weir. 
Figs. 12, 13. — Dianthoecia conaperaa. 
Figs. 14, 15. — Pachnobiahyperborea. 
Figs. 16, 17. — Hepiahia velleda, male 

and female. 
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THE TORTRICES OF SURREY, KENT, AND SUSSEX. 

Bv WiLTEii P. Weston. 

{Conclndei! from p. 2T9.) 

Xantliosetia hamana, Limi.— Common throughout, the imago 4 
nppearing from June to August amongst thistles. The perfect I 
insects vaiy considerably in colour and markings. 

X. Zoegana, Linn. — Generally distrihuted, but more local than< I 
the preceding species. The imago occurs from May to September, 
but I am inclined to beliove there are two separate broods, as the 
August specimens are richer in colour than the spring ones. 
According to Wilkinson the lai'va feeds in the roots of 
Scahiosa columbaria. 

Chrosis tesserana, Treit. Common throughout, among broken I 
ground and mixed herbage. The imago is to be met with from 
May to August, and flies freely in the hot sunshine, as well as at 
dusk. It is yery variable both as to ground colour and markings. 

C. ruHlana, Hub.— Local. The imago appears in July and 
August among junipers, and is best looked for late in the 
afternoon, when the insect flies from twig to twig ; but is not very 
easily taken. The larva feeds in a slight web on the shoots of j 
the juniper, in April and May. It occurs at Croydon, Caterham, 4 
Box Hill, and Sanderstead. 

C. bifasciana. Hub. = Audouinana, Dup. — Local and scarce. * 
This insect is much out of position in our lists, as it is very 
closely allied to A. Coawayana, with which it is placed by 
Dr. Wocke. The imago appears towards the end of May and in 
June, and is to be taken on the wing at dusk. The localities ars 
Haslcmere; Darenth, Strood, Tonbridge; and Tilgate Forest. 

Argyrolepia Hartmamnatia, Clerk, =^ Baumanniana, Schiff.- 
Rather local. The imago appears in May and June among 
rushes in damp places. It has occurred at Haslemere ; Darenth ; 
Tilgate Forest and Hastings. 

A. subbaumanniana, Wilk. — Local, and confined to the chalk. ! 
The imago appears in June and July, and has occurred at j 
Croydon, Sanderstead, Mickleham, Box Hill; Darenth, Dover, 
Folkestone; Lewes, Brighton, &c. 

A. zephyrana, Iveit. = Dubrisana, Curt. — Local, but not; 
uncommon. The imago appears in July and August, and is on 
the wing in the sunshine. The larva feeds in June in the . 
rootsof Eryng'mm, &c., and changes to a pupa the following j 
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month. The localities are Haslemere, Croydon, Box Hill; 
Tunbridge Wells, Margate, Dover, Folkestone ; Lewes, and 
Brighton. 

A, badiana, Schiff. — Rather local. The imago appears in 
July and August among Arctium Lappa, in the roots of which the 
larva feeds. It used to be common at Darenth, and also occurs 
at West Wickham ; Dover, Folkestone, and Hastings. 

A. cnicana, Doub. — Rather local. The imago occurs in May 
and June among thistles, but always in damp localities. It 
occurs at Haslemere and at Esher. 

A. ceneana. Hub. — Local and not common. The imago 
appears in June and July among ragwort, in the roots of which 
the larva feeds. The localities are Haslemere ; near Strood, 
Folkestone. 

A, Mussehliana, Treit. — This long-lost species has been taken 
at Deal by Messrs. Howard Vaughan and W. Purdey. 

A, maritimana, Guen. — The species was first taken at Deal in 
1854 by Mr. H. J. Harding, who found the larvse feeding in the 
roots and stems of sea holly {Eryngium maritimum), from which 
he bred the perfect insect the following year. 

Cochylis dipoUana, Hub. — Local. The larva feeds in a web 
among the seeds of yarrow in the autumn and winter ; the imago 
appears in July and August, and has been taken at Croydon, 
Box Hill, Guildford ; Charlton, Folkestone ; and Worthing. 

(7. francillana, Fabr. — The imago is not uncommon around 
London amongst Daucus carota, and flies freely at dusk in July 
and August. It is also recorded from Sanderstead, Forest Hill, 
Croydon, Riddlesdown, Box Hill, Guildford; Darenth, Dover, 
Charlton, Folkestone ; Lewes and Brighton. 

C. dilucidana, Steph. — Widely distributed. The larva feeds 
in the stems of the wild parsnip (Pastinaca sativa) ; the imago 
appears in July. 

(7. Smeathmanniana, Fabr. — Local and uncommon. The 
imago appears in May and June, and flies freely at dusk. The 
larva feeds in the heads oi Achillea millefolium, Centaurea nigra, &c. 
Its capture is recorded from Barnes, Croydon ; Lewisham, Darenth, 
Dover. 

C. straminea, Haw. — Widely distributed throughout, but not 
common. The imago appears in May and June among Centaurea 
nigra, in the heads of which the larva feeds. 
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C. aiternana, Steph. = gigantana, G-uen. — This speciet 
appears restricted to the south-east corner of Kent, where, i 
some seasons, it is not uncommon. The imago appears ift 
August and September among Cenlaurea scah'wsa, in the heads:] 
of which the larva feeds. 

C inopiana. Haw.— Local. The imago occurs in June and'l 
July among fleabane (Inula dysenterica), and flies freely at dusk.j 
It has occurred at Darenth, near Strood, Deal, Dover, Folkestone Jj 
and Hastings. 

Aphelia oBseana, Scop. = pratana. Hub. — The imago appears 
in July and August, and is very abundant on all downs and othe] 
similar localities on the chalk. 

Tortricodes kyemana, Hub. — Abundant in all lanes anctl 
woody districts in the early spring. The female is more sluggish'M 
in her movements, and, when beaten out, usually drops. 

Eehatdm. 
Eupcecilia paliidana, Zell. = athicapllana, Cooke, was 
by mistake in the above list, and must be struck out. 

Addendum. 

Peronea potentillana, Cooke. — Bred last year by Mr. Williaial 
Purdey, of Folkestone, and by Mr. Howard Vaughan, to whonil 
he sent pupie, from larvie found feeding in rolled-up leaves of 1 
wild strawberry at Folkestone. 

Before closing the above list, I must express my thanks to J 
Mr. C. G. Barrett and Mr. Howard Vaughan for much i 
assistance during the progress of this article, which has reached I 
far greater length than I originally intended. Before commencing, 
I solicited {through advertisement in this magazine) local and 
private lists from entomologists working these counties. Of local , 
lists, the only one of any assistance was that of Hastings and I 
neighbourhood, kindly sent by the Rev. E. N. Bloomfield and J 
Mr- E. A. Butler; while the private lists were still morel 
disappointing. I was therefore obliged to depend largely on I 
recorded localities, and those worked by myself and my own.l 
immediate friends. This must be my apology for certain localitieafl 
being so fiequently mentioned, while others equally favourabl^l 
are almost entirely omitted. 

AuLiirn Viiln, Putney, S.W., ^ovomVtAftWl- 



INTRODUGTOBY PAPERS ON ICHNEUMON W.^. 
Bx John B. Bridgmak and Edwabd A. Fjtgu. 
No. II.— ICHNh:UMONID.E {eontinwd). 
A CAREFUL study of tbe foregoing tables will fully bear out our 
prefatory remarks as to the amount of variation existing in this 
somewhat extensive genus. Most of the species occur twice, 
owing to sexual variation; many are mentioned three times; 
/. camputatorius and I. varipes occur four times; and I. lineator 
is BO variable that it occura seven times, and even in three sections 
(1, 3, and B). This close affinity, constant variation, or the 
difficulty in rightly connecting tbe two sexes, — not always easy to 
determine, though tbe male is generally more slender, — often 
apparently distinct species, makes the genus Ichneumon especially 
puzzling to the beginner. Several teratological varieties of 
Ichneumon have been recorded and figured. Wesmael records 
three cases of gynandromorphism, none bilateral, but one fairly 
complete : that of I. luctatorius with its extensorius female 
(coloured plate. Bull. Ac. Brax., vol. iii., 1836); the other two 
cases are specimens of I. comitator and /. nigritariv^ which are 
partially gynandroniorphous (Bull. Ac. Brux., xvi., pt. 2, p. 378). 
Tischbein describes and figures (Stett. Ent. Zeit., xxii., 428 ; pi. i., 
fig. 3) a polymelian I. luctatorius which has two well -developed 
tarsi, each with the normal five joints but one with only a single 
claw, on the right hind tibia, which is one-sixth shorter than the 
normal and left-band one. In the National Collection there is a 
British specimen of I. impressor (nigricomis) with no areolet in 
the right fore wing: in-egular neuration is not rare in the 
Hymenoptera, but had both wings of this Ichneumon been thna 
curiously abnormal it would probably have long remained a 
unique species (? genus). There is aconstantvariety of J. latrator 
female with abbreviated wings, which led Gravenhorst to establish 
a new genus (Brachypterus) for it, and Forster included it amongst 
the Pezomachi as Pterocormus means ; this variety and the normal 
tj'pe are not uncommon in Britain, being frequently found, like 
many of the Ichneumonidis, under moss or loose bark from autumn 
to spring. This interesting variety, unique in this family, has 
been figured by Stephens, Wesmael, and Vollenhoven (twicel. 
Until quite lately there haye been but iew ^^Mre,* oi ItVuKwn 
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Albin, DoDOTan, and some of the earlier English authors figured 
species which, although fairly good, are hardly capable of 
ideutiGcation with certainty, so also with the figures of R^aumuf 
and DeGeer. Coquebert figured I. Coqueberti (fusorius) ; there 
are good coloured figures of /. primalorius [grosaorius) and 
7, fiavatorius in Panzer ; this latter species is also figured by 
Ratzeburg, as well as I. dumeticoUt [phdperda), I. pisorius, and 
/, nigritarius; I. dimidiatus is beautifully figured (coloured) by 
Westwood in Stephens' 'Ul.-Mandib.' We now have excellent 
figures of twelve British species belonging to this genuct 
in Vollenboven's ' Pinacographia." The identification of an 
Ichneunion would thus appear as difScult as it may be interesting 
but our table will at least serve to determine a specimen as one 
of two or three species, and then the respective descriptions of 
Gravenhorst, Weamael, Holmgren, or other authority should be 
consulted. It must, however, be remembered that colour and 
size are the most liable to variation; sculpture is generally 
constant, Marshall's Catalogue includes 144 species, and in the 
'Entomologist's Annual' for 1874, J. vulneratorlm, Zett., is 
added, where see the synonymy as copied from Holmgren; but 
Wesmael's /. hamatonotus is a distinct species (Ent. Tid. i, 78). 
This is included in the table, and all Marshall's species, except hia 
numbers 60, 61, 114, 119, and 130. Of these I. variegatoriua (fiO) 
and /. Uucostigmus (61) were included by Wesmael in a new genus 
Hepiopdnius ; this is followed by Tischbein, and reluctantly by 
Vollenhoven; but since it appears desirable, such will be done 
here. I. cerinthius (114) is an Amhlyteles, and will appear in that 
genua. /. deceptor (119) is retained on the strength of Graven- 
horet's var. 5 alone, who says, "Marem unicum, circa Netley 
captum Hope mihi miait"; it was not in Marshall's 1870 
Catalogue, and is, we think rightly, omitted here. The male of 
I. perileucus, Gr., is Amhlyteles funereus (in 'Ent. Soc. Cat./ 
p. 34, 1. 8, for male read female), and the female I. perileucua 
(var. 1), Gr., is A.fossorius ; Marshall gives I. perileucus (30) ia 
the genus Ichneumon, with a reference to Stephens, but ha 
describes both male and female ; therefore, to save more confusion, 
the species is not included here. There are several species 
already easting their shadows on the British fauna, but they 
cannot now be referred to. 

study of a seiies ol ^rei a'pecuQens in. many species of 
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Ichneumon would probably lead to a very material alteration of 
the specific or diagnostic characters. It liiis been already stated 
that the Ichneumonidiv are exclusively parasitic on Lepidoptera, 
and if these had not been so generally despised by lepidopterists, 
as at present, it is probable that we should have a much better 
knowledge of their systematic an-angement. There are few good 
collections of British IchneumonidtE ; that in the British Museum 
is very rich in specimens, hut from its almost chaotic arrange- 
ment this vast viaUriel is nearly valueless; it contains the 
rich collections of J, F. Stephens [which included those of 
Franeillon, Maraham, Haworth, Donovan, itc.) and T. Desvignes; 
three hundred and twenty-five ichneumons (many still unique) 
from Heysham'a collection were purchased at Stevens's ; besides 
many specimens since added by Walker, Smith, Marshall, and 
others. Ruthe's general collection of Ichiteumonides is also in 
the Museum, and two hundred and forty-seven Graven ho rsti an 
types, sixty-one of which belong to this family. The Hopeian 
Collection at Oxford contains of European ichneumons: — (1) an 
old collection, probably named by Fabricius ; (3) several drawers 
filled with Graveiihorst'a types ; (3) many species named by 
Stephens ; (4) a small collection received from Forster ; (5} the 
Saundersian collection, arranged by F. Smith ; (G) Westwood'a 
British collection; (T) a small collection received from Wesmael; 
(8) the greater part of F. Walker's British collection ; (9) several 
drawers of undetermined British specimens, mostly collected by 
Kev. F. W. Hope. The Linnean collection is at Burlington 
House. 

The species of Ichneumon are all solitary in their parasitism, 
never more than one living in the same host ; when more is known 
of their biology it will probably be found that many species are 
conditionally monophagous, that is, they are always attached to 
the same or a closely allied lepidopteron, but to this possible rule 
we already know of several conspicuous exceptions amongst the 
commoner species. It appears that the mother Ichneumon mostly 
attacks its victim larva when nearly or quite full-fed, but the 
manner or time of oviposition has seldom been observed ; as 
many Lepidoptera, especially Noctute, hybernate as larvffi, it ia 
probable that oviposition takes place in the spring. The species 
of Ichneumon mostly emerge in the late summer or autumn, and 
very many of these are known to hybernate as imagos, es^eciallY 
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the females ; however, ia Ratzeburg'a interesting ' Krankenge- 
&chichten'(Nos. 4 & 6) several species are mentioned as appeariog 
from April to June ; these were from Trachea piniperda, from 
which Ratzeburg bred twenty-six to twenty-eight diiferent 
ichneumons. Another possible rule is that the time of appearance 
of the parasite is about the same as that of its host. "We know 
that a larva exhibits little or no sign of being alFected when a 
species of this family is the preyer; it is not so in many other 
cases of ichneumon parasitism. If a full-fed larva or pupa be 
more sluggish or of a darker colour than usual, or if it does not 
emerge at the proper season, it probably contains a parasite. In 
no known instance does the host oflckneamon die till it becomes 
a pupa ; hence the emergence of a parasite belonging to this genus, 
or even family, instead of the lepidopterous imago, is frequently 
quite unexpected. The Ichneumon pupa invariably, we believe, 
lies with its head in the same direction as that of its host, whose 
pupa-skin is filled with a thick fluid which vai-ies in consistency 
and colour — j'ellowish or greenish ; this sun-ounds the naked 
Ichneumon pupa, and in some species the whole abdomen of the 
pupa is iilled with the fluid. After emergence the affected pupa 
may easily be recognised. In the usual metamorphosis of the 
lepidopterbn the pupa is ruptured on the thorax, and the wing- 
cases invariably broken along the antennte; where an Ichneumon 
has emerged these are entire, the pupa-case being opened with a 
clean transverse cut just below the eyes; sometimes the anterior 
part is cut quite oiF, but more often a portion of the pupa-case is i 
uusevered, whether dorsal or ventral seems immaterial- A 
detailed description of the larva and pupa of /, pkorim is given 
by Ratzeburg ('Die Ichneumonen,' i., 131}, who tells us he was ] 
well acquainted with those of many species. 

Every available authority has been consulted for the compilation I 
of the following list of Ichneumon hosts, but its accuracy cannot 
be fully reUed upon, from the difficulties of identification and 
errors of synonymy. The species are numbered as in Marshall's 
Catalogue ; the author of the biological information is quoted in 
each instance, the name being given in Roman letters after the ' 
name of the ichneumonized insect; those Lepidoptera not novr j 
known as British are marked with an asterisk. 
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1. pisorius, L. 



from 



2. bilineatus, Qmel. 

8. similatorius, Fahr. 

4. Coqueberti, Wesm, 

6. Bohemani, Holmgr. 

6. sugillatorius, L. 

9. leucocerus, Or, 
10. lineator, Fabr. 



»» 
»» 



J 4. rufinus, (?r. 

15. impressor, Zett. 

16. ruficaudus, Wesm. 

17. comitator, L. 



9) 



20. fuscipes, Gmel 

21. periscelis, TF«»m. 

22. pistorius, Ch. 

23. culpator, /ScAr. 

25. trilineatus, OmeL 



a 
•If 

9) 



Var. umbraculosus, Or. „ 



26. scutellator, (7r. 



27. multiannulatus, (7r. 

28. molitorius, L. 



99 



99 



99 



29. punctus, Cfr. „ 

30. computatorius, Miill. „ 
32. vaginatorius, L. 



33. xanthorius, Forst. 

34. confusorius, Cfr. 
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99 



Smerinthus ocellatus; Bouche. S. populi; 

Bouche. Sphinx ligustri; Katzeburg. 

S. pinastri ; Hartig, Ratz., Brischke. 

Ptilodontis palpina ; Giraud. Trypheena 

pronuba; Gir. Hadena pisi; Linne, 

? Ratz. 
Abraxas grossulariata ; Vollenhoven. Bryo- 

phila glandifera ; Bignell. 
Melanippe luctuata*; Brischke (very near 

M, tfistata), 
Callimorpha dominula ; Boie. 
Noctua; Brischke. 
Liparis mpnacha ; Ratz. 
Acronycta megacephala ; Gir. 
Bombyx; Stephens, Brischke. Ypsipetes 

elutata; Boie. Eurranthis plumistraria*.; 

Gir. Bryophila glandifera; Rondani. 

Nouagria geminipuncta ; Weston. Noc- 

tua; Porritt. Tortrixcrataegaua; Goureau. 
Hemithea thymiaria; Brischke. Ophiodes 

illunaris*; Kirchner. 
Gortyna flavago ; Bridgman. 
Cosmia trapezina ; Brischke. 
Bombyx ; Steph. Cleora viduaria ; Speyer 

(Ratz.) Fidonia piniaria; Muss (Hart.). 

Abraxas grossulariata ; Steph . Flusia 

gamma; Rond. 
Noctua; Brischke. 
Noctua; Brischke. 
Orgyia pudibunda ; Voll. 
Melitsea Athalia; Rond. Setina aurita-t" ; 

Fallou (Gir.). Trichiura crataegi ; Rond. 
Abraxas grossulariata ; Ratz., Holmgr., 

Brischke, Barrett, Bignell. 
Arctiacaja; Steph. Abraxas grossulariata; 

Steph. Trachea piniperda ; Brischke. 
? Liparis chrysorrhcea ; Reaumur. Abraxas 

grossulariata; Kawall. Trachea pini- 
perda: Ratz. 
Dicranura vinula; Marshall. 
Noctua brunnea; Boie. Trachea piniperda; 

Brischke. 
Caradrina sp. ; Gir. 
Orgyia pudibunda ; Tischbein. 
Diloba cseruleocephala ; Gra£f (Ratz.). Noc- 
tua ; Brisohke. 
Polyphsenis sericata* ; Mocsary. 
Dicranura bicuspis : Marshall. Nonagria 

nexa*; Brischke. N. sparganii; Voll. 

Gortyna flavago; Boie, Drewsen, Brischke. 

TryphfiBna pronuba ; Steph. Noctua 

bella; Voll. Noctua; Steph., Brischke. 

Cucullia Santonicl* ; WullscbL^^^^ 



9* 



fir. jr73iiMu. -^-r 



#' 



^r. :Ci^ 



-III u^iansk. ^ 



«>^ 



j'tor^ 



7^. filiEitiinttft, O^- 



Hff, Auui*iKkifA^ Or, 
HI, tmi]\MU/rf We$m, 
9i, ttn^MUftiun, Fatff, 



W4, «iilllij<fru», Or, 
HI. t;iliiriul«tii»f Or. 



9» 

9f 
*9 
*9 



•sms. Tynmnis 








XnL ^m-JTn^ Tcimerafc: Bene, 

■3 



^fnxc^ 



;^T;ir^ 






If ITTTIt: 



., licKisAnsnoEkJs: Gsi OdamooiTkU; 



Xcaagimppminipwicti; T<JL X.spuguiii; 

TciL 
litboeia quadn; Gir. TndieA (uiiperda ; 



9f 

9f 
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Vnv, il^dvulor, Wmn. „ 



Tikfaiiini cnbegi ; Bond. 

Geometim; Brischke. 

Smerinthiw tilis ; Steph., Bond. Liparis 
salids ; Boie. L. dispar ; Stepb., Gir., 
Yoll. L. mooacha ; Batz., Eawall. 

Hadena adosta : Bnschke. 

Macarialitorata; Batz. Trachea piniperda; 
Boie, Batz. 

Orgjia podibunda ; Bond. Trachea pini- 
perda; Batz., VolL, Brischke. Hadena 
adusta; Brischke. 

Fidonia piiiiaria ; Brischke. 
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from AhraxaH gross ulariata ; Stepb., Brisclike. 
„ Macariu liturata ; Graff (Katz.). Cidaria 
fulvata ; Hart., Rstz. 
100. alliidoctus, Gr. ,, Fidonia piniaria ; Bernuth, Rata., Brischke. 

1-iG. gaslerator. Slejih. „ Depressaiia heraclidla ; Marshall. 

HoPLisMLNCs, Gr. 
AntennEe white-ringed {perniciosia male, generally with no ring). 
Scutellum pale. 

A. Abdomen red, or red and black (1st — 3rd segments testaceous in 

aitlicwi). 

a. Hinder tarsi black, 3ad — 4th joints pale. 

All the femora and front tiliiie red (hinder legs sometimes more or less 
black). - 1. pemiciosus, 4—5 lines, male and female (ft, s, I, a). 

b. Hinder tarsi yellowish, also tibiee and front tarsi. 

3. aulicui, 4i — 5 lines, male. 

B. Abdomen tricolonred ; femora and tibice red ; apex of hinder black ; 

hind tarsi while-ringed (lega sometimes more or less black or brown). 
S. uniijvtlatiis, 4 lines, male and female (a, I), 

The species of HopUxmeiius appear to be uncommon in Britain. 
Some thirteen apeciea are known on the Continent, most of which 
ought to occur here. Ichneumon exoi-natus, Wesm. (= pictus, Gr.), 
Platylahus dijnidiatus, Gr., P. errabundus, Gr. {^albiiius, Gt.), 
were all included in Hoplismemis by Desvignes ; his H. aemirufus, 
described in the B. M. catalogue, ia also a Platylabus. Five 
species of this genus are known to be parasitic upon butterflies. 
H. perniciosus, onr commonest species, was bred by Giraud from 
a Satynu Mara* pupa, and Brischke bred li. bidentatus, Gr. (var. 

perniciosus, teste Marshall), from Aspilates slrigillaria. 
Kriecbbaumer says H. aulicus is probably attached to a willow 
or sallow-feeding larva. He also met with the female, which 
Tisehbeia has described ; making a new genus (Hybophoras) for 
this species amongst the Ichneumones amblypygi near Trogua 
(Stett. Ent. Zeit. xxxvi. 280). 

ExoPBABEa, Weim. 

Stfutullum yellow or whitish. Females, abdomen, 9nd, 3rd, i 

sometimes part of 4th segments red, anus white ; males, Siid — 

red (u) ; 2ud, 3rd, and sometimes a spot on 7th, yellow (b.) 

. Hind femora blatk. . . - - 1. exidans, 4i — 5 Hnea. 

. Hind femora reddish or fulvous. - - 2. occu^«(or, 5 — Hneai ' 

Our two species of Exoplumea are fairly common, and they a 
very liable to be mistaken for similarly-colouii&ilL %'9%&v». < 
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SOTZ OS THK GESCS OBTHEZIA. 
Bt F. Bqc&uas Wsrre, M.D-, Fi-S. 

As Mr. H. C. Hart in recording, in the last number of ths' 
* EnloiMilo^st ' (£nto«.xiii. StUi, the occurrence in Ireland 
Dortimm dtHom a B»ii ! g to ne, I am tempted to make a few 
lemaifca oe this mteraatii^ iBfietft. 

In the fir^ place there is a difference of opinion as to which 
is the correct generic name, Oriktzia or Dorthesia. The name 
WB8 created in honour of the Abbe d'Orthez, and was written 
"Ortkexia" bf Bose, who, in the 'Journal de Physique' for 1S74 
(p. L71J, published a memoir, entitled " Description de I'Ortheziaf 
ckaraciat." In the same journal for the following year, 1876' 
(p. 207), the Abbe d'Orthez himself changes the orthography 
the name to "Dorthesia," and many authors have adopted his 
name. Bosc, the author of the genus, entitled it Orthezia, and no 
other can be used, as Orthezia and Dorthesia, considered as 
scientific names, are quite different words. In adopting Orthezia 
I only follow Amyot, Serville, and Signoret. 

In the second place as to the species. Of these (excludingri 
one or two extra-Eui-opean ones) no less than ten or eleven hav» 
been described, but almost all of them seem to be identical with 
Urtica, L. (Aphis ui-ticts, L., Syst. Nat. ii. 733, 30); or at least 
that is the conclusion that Signoret, in his recent cljissic ' Essai' 
Bar lea Coclieiiilles,' anives at. H.« a%^% ^.\iaX. W h&a met with' 
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I^ecimeDs iii several countries, and received them from others, 
and that they are all referable to Urticm, L., and suggests that 
the various so-called species that have been described have been 
founded on different states of UHic(e. The names Signoret cites 
as synonymous with Urticce, L., are -.^Characias, Bosc; Delavauxi, 
Thibaut; Floccosa, De Geer; Cataphracta, Shaw; Chiton, Zett. ; 
? Uva, Modeer ; Olechomie, Fab. sec. Burmeister ; Diibius, Panzer ; 
Dispar, Kaltenb. Signoret is probably right in sinking most of 
these so-called species, but it seems to me possible that one or 
two of them may be really distinct from Urtic^s, though probably 
not recognisable by the published descriptions. Amongst these 
may be Zetterstedt's Chiton {of wliich I have not seen a 
description), but there is many a conjecture induced by the 
, northern habitat. I should much like to know on what grounds 
■jfr. Hart has identified his Greenland specimens with Zetterstedt's 
}ecies. 
As to my Signoreti it is thoroughly distinct from Urticce, L. 
I'Tbe shape of the antennae and the different proportions of the 
front legs serve to separate it at once. It is far from rare in 
^Scotland, where Urticts also occurs; but the latter I have found 
■only in the south-west and near Glasgow. It is quite possible 
"that Signoreti may he identical with Chiton, Zett., in which case 
we will have to adopt the latter name. In Ireland I should expect 
both JJrtica and Signoreti to occur ; and if Mr. Hart will continue 
his search he will no doubt meet with both. From England I 
have seen Urticce only. It occurs in the neighbourhood of 
London, and probably in many other places. Signoreti may 
very probably occur in the more mountainous districts. I shall be 
happy to name any specimens that may be entrusted to me. 

A brief description may be useful to those who are not 
acquainted with these interesting insects. In form they (or at 
least the females and larvre) are flattish and oval, and often under 
the twelfth of an inch in length. In colour usually of a dead 
white (but sometimes shghtly discoloured) from the numerous 
flakes and layers of a calcareous-like secretion (probably waxy in 
its nature) with which they are covered ; the legs and antennje 
generally brown or pinkish brown. The moles only are winged, 
and are in appearance and colour (a clear brown) very different 
from their humble partners, which are tar more commonly met 

kwith. The calcareous-like secvetiovi 'n\\.\i 'N\i\(i\v 'Cae ^fevR'iiie.'i ««% 
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covered furms & kind of bag at the end of the abdomen, in whicll 
the eggs are deposited and hatched. The young larvEe are liks 
their mother, but differ in the number of the joints of theit 
antennie, &c. ; and the form of the male and female larvse ie 
Bomewhat different. Like other hemipterous insects, the mouti 
is formed for sucking. 

Ortkeiia Signoreti usually lives amongst moeses, or nnd^ 
decaying leaves of ferns and other plants ; and, like Mr. Hart, 1 
first met with it when looking for land shells. It is very sluggialf 
in habit, scarcely moving at all when found, but tucking its legs 
and antennie underneatii it looks somewhat like a small flat seed, 
or like the cocoon of some other insect. 

0. Unicte, on the other hand, lives more exposed, and occurs 
upon various plants, such as the greater stitchwort {Stellar 
holostea), nettle, geranium. Euphorbia characias (whence tl 
name Orthezia cJtaracias), kc. 

D'Orthez, who carefully studied the habits of thia insect, sa; 
that the larva of a beetle attacks and devours the eggs in 
maternal pouch, but without attacking the mother. 

Though placed amongst the cochineal, or scale-inse 
Orthezia has many peculiarities, and is well worth studying. 
Pectli, November 13, 1880. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTDEES, &o. 
Descbiption op the Larva, of Acidaua ocheata. — TI 
extremely local species has not hitherto been recorded as hred 
England. The following notes will be of interest : — The eg 
are not apparently attached to the food, but dropped loosely 
amongst it. They hatch in a few days, about the first week in 
August. Having no information of food-plant, a general selection 
of the most probable was made, and placed in a wide-mouth 
bottle for their choice. For the fiist week, so little sign was 
there of any feeding tliat I feared I bad lost them. After two or 
three weeks, although they made very little progress, atill they 
were alive, and must have eaten something. Generally, most of 
the little lai'vte were on or near Galium vei-um flowers, one of the 
plants supplied. Still being so small the frass was hardly 
perceptible ; as time went on it became more appai'ent that they 
ate only, or at any rate principally, the withered flowers of the 
" "'■«?«. Dunng the mont\i oi K\i%\i.?.\„ ax \oii^ *% 'Oav*. ■%^ 
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could be obtaiued in bloom, it was continued as food ; whea this 
could no longer be obtained I had to seek some other food, and 
early in September I tried flowers of golden- rod. The laiTte took 
to this readily enough, although evidently not a natural food, aa 
the golden-rod did not grow in the district where the moths were 
taken. I simply tried it because I had it growing in my 
garden. My stock of this plant failing, Mr. W. H. Grigg, of 
Bristol, kindly sent me a weekly supply of it by post, until the 
middle of October, when flowers could no longer be obtiiined. 
By this time about ten of the larvte had fed up much in advance 
of the rest of the brood, and almost gave me hope that, provided 

fl could get them food, they might he induced to feed up this year, 
I pondered as to what food I could procure, when Crepis virejis 
suggested itself to me, from the fact of recollecting that a species 
of Crepis was very plentiful in their habitat. Crepis virens being 
a late -flowering plant and common on Blackheath, there was not 

»nmch difficulty in getting flowers of it to try, and it proved a 
complete success. Some of these flowers were placed in a glass 
cylinder, with a few broken pieces of flower-pot, light soil, and 
moss, which were kept moist, but not wet, having a free drainage. 
This cylinder was kept in a warm room, and the ten forward 
larv£e now fed up rapidly; and by the lat November the first one 
had spun up. I immediately despatched one of the largest to 
Mr. Buckler, who has secured three drawings of this long-desired 
species. I may mention that at first I had tried the coast Crepis, 
but then only the leaves. They did not apparently care for them 
at all, or in fact for foliage of any kind. Flowers, when withered, 
appeared to he most to their taste. The full-fed larva may be 
briefly described, being almost without ornamentation and of an 
almost uniform warm stone-colour; it is about three-quarters of 
an inch long, moderately stout for an Acidalia, slightly thickest 
in the middle, and tapering gradually to the head, which is rather 
flat and small. The dorsal and subdorsal lines are obscurely 
indicated. When viewed through a glass of low power the dorsal 

»Une is seen to be composed of two fine parallel lines of faint grey; 
the subdorsal lines by a broken and indistinct row of grey dots, 
most distinct on the 10th, 11th, and lath segments. Tiie whole 
dorsal area is seen to be a series of fine transverse wrinkles, 
which, with a higher power, appear very like the ridges of 
corduroy, such as used for workmen's trousers. The spiraeular 
L line is closely marked by a proiaced svui 'flt'vcCisVeJi, '^\'a.-Vt3s3 i 
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whieh towartls the hevt appears almost fringed, and to whid 
p«Htioii9 of the fellow petals, or rather florets, often adhere. Tkofl 
abdoa»en and claspers are of the same uniforni stone-colour, witk 
a faiat indieation of a double row of dark spots, two or four om^ 
each segment. The larra spins a few coarse threads of slllli^ 
drawing together portions of food-plant or moss iuto an open-work 
cocooo. through which can readily be seen the light bro' 
chrysalis. Xaturally these larrte would hyberuate, which the 
rest of my brood are now doing. — W. H. Togwbll ; 3, Lewisbag 
Road. Greenwich, November 13, 1880. 

Treatment of Hybebnatino IiAavji. — Last year I referr 
to the ice-house treatuient of hybernating larvte (Entoin. xii. 390), 
aud knowing how difficult it is to carry many species that 
hybernate as young larvs through the winter, especially a 
the Diami aud Bombyces, the following remarks of Mr. W, '. 
Edwards may possibly be instructive. They appeared in the 
'Canadian Entomologist' for August, 1880 (vol, xii., p. 143) :^^ 1 
"In 'Can. Ent.,' vi., p. 131 (1874), 1 gave a general account of 
breeding the laiTas of ArffynnU Cybele, A. Aphrodite, and A. 
Diana. Since that date I have bred A. Cybele as well as other 
species of this group, but before 1880 I always lost the larger 
part of the larvse duriug the winter, or they died off at their 
successive stages, or in chrysalis, I attempted to keep the larvw ■ 
after hatching, which occurs in September or October, in a coi 
room free from dampness, they being placed on stems of violet 
growing in pots. But the alternation of warm with cold weathet 
during the fall and winter was unsuitable for the larvse, the leaver J 
dropped off, or the plants died, and there was a constant los&:^ 
After the survivors were brought into a wai'm room later in the 
winter they were not healthy, but lingered along, every stage 
being protracted, many perishing, even up to chrysalis and imago, 
or the butterflies perhaps came out crippled. In 1873, starting 
with more than three hundred young larva of A. Diana, I 
obtained but a single butterfij-. From as many eggs of A. Cybele 
I got three butterflies, and of A. Aphrodite one chrysalis only,j' 
which died before imago. Encouraged by the results obtained^! 
by freezing the larvee of Satyrus Alojie in winter of 1878-79jJ 
I determined to try the effect of cold on the larvse of A. Cybel 
and availing myself of the kindly offered aid of Prof. C. H/l 
Fernald, I sent a considerate nxiuibev oi Taaautlij'- hatched larw 
■• him at Orono, Maine, to \>e \i\acei \u Vcfe-Vo-asfe. TW^ ^ 
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I In small paper pill-boxes, the imglazed sides of which afforded 

I'Ibothold. I had found that the eggs or larvce of S. Alope 
IjOacaped mould in such boxes, while others on cloth were 
I -destroyed. These little boxes were placed in a flat tin box, 
which was deposited in the sawdust beneath the ice, 'frozen 
sawdust,' aa Prof. Femald wrote. Five months later, on 5th 
March, 1880, I received the boxes by mail. The larvfe were 
found to be nearly all alive — not more than one or two dead — 
and when first seen several showed some movement, though only 
three days from ice. Others were lethargic some hours longer, 

»but by the fith nearly all had left the boxes and betaken them- 
selves to the plants of violet amid which I had laid them. They 
Brawled up and down the stems, and disposed themselves in the 
concave sides just as they do in the fail when about to go into 
lethargy. On 10th March one of the larvie was found to have 
passed first moult, several daj's in advance of any other, and it 
continued in advance to matm'ity, passing second moult, 18th; 
third, 2rth; fourth, 4th April; fifth, 12th April; suspended, 
23rd ; pupated, 24th ; and gave imago, A . Cybele, female, 1-itli May. 
The whole period from ice to butterfly was seventy-three days. 
The other larvse passed first moult 19th March; second, 29th 
March to 2nd April ; third, 4th to 0th April ; fourth, Uth to 12th; 
fifth, Itith to 19th April; and the buttei-flies issued 12th to 27th 
May. What loss of larvffi there was occun-ed before first moult, 
partly by escape, as it seemed, but partly, as I thought, from 
having been introduced to a warm room too abruptly. But after 
the moult I lost none. I preserved some examples at every stage 
in alcohol, and so reduced the number; but there was no death 
among the larvce which were allowed to proceed, and I obtained 
at last seven perfect butterflies, one male, six females. They were 
also of very large size, equal to any taken in the field. It is 
evident, therefore, that freezing did not injure the larvm, but on the 
contrary, invigorated them, enabling them to pass their successive 
stages rapidly. [A comparative table is then given of the 
duration of the various stages in the specimens iced in 1880 and 
those kept in the cool room in 1873-4, The iced larvre from 
removal to imago occupied a total period of from 54 to 87 days, 

I the others 134 days and upwards. The first moult was reached 
by the frozen larvas in from 8 to 18 days, while the earhest of the 
other batch did not change till the 44t.k Aa.'^'.^ \ \i.«m^ ■&» &.w&}v. 
that by freezing any species o{ \ar\ffi 'N\i\c\v ^i.'j'Vi'irci^^Ji , '^^'^ "wi*^ 
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mMMiiiifiillj be carried to imago — sucb as Argynnis, Melitaa, 
Caiia*, Apatmni, Satyrids, HesperUns, &:e. Probably it would 
be better Dot to remore litem from the ice until spring he.s fairly 
set in, instead of roosiog them prematurely, as I did lu the case 
o( A. CjfbeU. Comparing the coloration of the butterflies from 
the iced larrs with examples taken this season in the field, 
DO differeDce." — Edwabd A. Fitch. 

Vansssa AsrroPA sear CijH*ebton. — I have just had thfr 
pleasure of adding to my collection a speuimen of Vanessa Antiopa, 
captured on a greengage -tree in the rectory -garden of the 
adjoining parish of C'laverton. The capture was made on the 
3rd September, 1880, by the son of the rector, and, owing to his 
inexperienced handling, the specimen is not so perfect as I could 
wish. — J. G. Ross ; Bathampton Lodge, Buthampton, near Bath, 
October 26. 18bO. 

CacEROCAMPA CELERio ITEAB BiBioNGHAM. — I am pleased 
be able to hand you another instance of the capture of C. celerio, 
besides those already recorded in the 'Entomologist' 
caught at Edgbaston, near Birmingham, last week. It is 
finely marked specimen, thougb, unfortunately, its npper wings 
were both torn in capturing it. It passed into the hands of 
Mr. F. Cobum, taxidermist, of this town.^GEOEQE T. Baker; 
The Bracken, Augustus Boad, November 8, 1880. 

Odonestis potatoria vae. — I have a variety of Odonei 
potatoria, the converse of that mentioned by Mr. Jeiiner Weir 
at page SOT of this volume. Mine is a male, with the light 
colour of the female. — E. W. Bowter ; Haileybury, Hertford. 

Catocala fraxini near Kugby. — It may interest some of 
your readers to hear of the capture here of a fine specimen of 
Catocala fraxini. I took it on the night of 31st August, when 
sugaring. I do not hear of one being previously taken in this 
neighbourhood.— T. W. Wratislaw; Kugby, Sept. 25, 1880, 

LiTHOSiA QUADRA IN DORSETSHIRE. — A specimen of Lithoi 
quadra was taken in July by C, F. Benthall at Sherborm 
Dorsetshire ; I forget the exact date. He observed a strange- 
looking wasp flying near his garden, and, on capturing it, found 
that it was carrying a half-eaten specimen of this moth in its 
mouth, two of the wings having been torn off. This is the first 
time L. quadra has been seen, near Sbeibotne,— Chas. E. Ince; 
Stephen's Avenue, a\vep^evi^'s"E.us\\,\;.,^w.'ftA*&ft. 
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Epione vbspertaria at Arundel. — On August 39th of last 
year (1879) I captured a specimen of this insect at Arundel. 
I see that in the 'Insect Hunter's Companion,' by the Rev. J. 
Greene, Brandeston, in SufFoll<, ia given as a locality. The only 
localities mentioned by Mr. Ptainton are York and Lyndhurst. 
Both Mr. Fitch and Mr. J. Weir identify it as Epione vespcrtaria. 
The specimen I captured is an exceedingly small one, not more 
than half the usual size. — A. Sidney Ollifp; 36, Momington 
Eoad, Regent's Park, W., November 5, 1880. 

Abraxas grossulariata double-brooded. — During last May 
and June I collected about 4000 larv® of this species, and bred 
about 3000 perfect specimens from the May-gathered larvte, whilst 
nearly all the latter ones were Ichneumoned, or, though they 
made up, failed to produce imagines. On visiting last week one 
of the localities where I got about 2000 larvfe early in May, 
I found two pupffi juat made up, and larvse full-fed. These I 
brought home, and some have gone into chrysalis, whilst others 
are about to do so. I am curious to know what the imagos from 
them will be like, not having ever known this species to be 
double -brooded before, I note it, and shall be glad to hear if any 
of our fellow -worker 3 have observed a similar instance. — C. S. 
Gregson; Stanley, Liverpool, October 20, 1880. 

[At p. 30, vol. xii., of this magazine, Mr. Sileock relates a 
similar instance in November, 1879 ; but we have not heard that 
the pupie produced abnormal forms. Perhaps Mr. Sileock will 
communicate the result of those pupat. — Ed.] 

PcEDiscA aoRDiDANA. — On the 26th of September Mr. G. 
Jackson and myself went to Bishop's Wood, Cawood, to look for 
larvffi of Eupithecia trisignata and E. aWipunctata, and, having 
worked very hard for three hours with no success, we turned our 
attention to beating alder, larch, nut, &c. We soon began to find 
a Tortrix rather commonly, which I at first took for worn 
P. aolandriana, but thought them very late. However, upon a 
more close examination, I found it was not that species, but the 
true P. sordidana = Stabilaiia of Stftinton's Manual. I feel quite 
sure that an error is often made by persons mistaking this species 
for P. semifmcana, but any one who has bred the latter species will 
at once see that the posterior wings are much lighter and more 
glo6sy than in P. sordidana. I went again on the 30tli, 6.n.ii igat*. 
long series, but I was abotil ten daja Voo \ft\M ^Qt te.'^'i S»». 
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specimens. I have not the least doubt the larva feeds on alder, for, 
although we beat other trees in the vicinity as long as we could, 
we only got them from the alder trees. P, semifuscana feeds 
abundantly on the ilyrica Gale in Askham Bog, and is very 
variable. The moth appears in July and August. P. sordidana 
is very constant in markings, and varies very little in colour ; 
some are a little more fuscous than others, and the under wings 
are dark grey. I also beat about thirty specimens of Poedisca 
opthalmicana from poplar in the same wood at the same time. — 
W. Pkest ; 19, Holgate Koad, York. 

HoMOLOBUs DISCOLOR, Wesm., BRED. — At p. 89 of this volume 
Dr. Capron recorded the capture of five females of Homolobiis 
discolor, beaten from hazel. I had the pleasure of breeding a 
female in September, 1879, and to-day I have bred two, both 
females, from Cabera pusaria laiTse beaten from alder. This 
will, I think, throw some light on their having been beaten from 
hazel, the food also of C. pusaria. I was not quite positive from 
what larva the one I bred last year emerged ; hence the reason 
I did not record it. — G. C. Bignell ; Stonehouse, Plymouth. 

The Miers Collection. — The very large and extensive 
entomological collection made by the late John Miers, F.R.S., 
has been presented to the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, and is 
now being studied and incorporated by Prof. Westwood, This 
collection is particularly rich in Brazilian insects, and thus 
becomes peculiarly valuable for the Oxford collection, which was, 
compared with other regions, poor in the neotropical fauna. — 
'Nature,' November 11, 1880. 



Erratum. — At page 278, vol. xiii., for Apatura Iris, var. 
Ilia, read var. lole. 



OBITUARY. 



Francis Owen, M.R.C.S.—We regret to record the death of 
Mr. Francis Owen, of Sunny side, Leatherhead, surgeon ; well 
known by many of our readers as a lepidopterist. Mr. Owen 
unfortunately lost his life while on his professional work on the 
night of October 21st, by accidentally walking into the canal near 
Kintbury, Surrey, when he was drowned.— J, T. C. 
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